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WASHINGTON  IRVING 

President 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  The  Pacific 


MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
February  6th  and  7th,  1917 


FIRST  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of 
Tuesday,  February  6th,  1917,  by  the  President,  W.  Irving. 

The  following  members  and  guests  were  present : 


Agnew,  F  J 
Allan,  Clarence  E 
Anderson,  C  H 
Anderson,  Thos  H 
Archer,  E  T 
Avery,  F  M 

Bailey,  A  T 
Baldwin,  O  D 
Banks,  J  H 
Barnes,  H  T 
Barsotti,  Chas  L 
Blanchard,  H  P 
Boyd,  Kalph  T 
Branch,  F  M 
Breeding,  W  H 
Brodenstein,  E  M 
Brown,  A  M 
Brown,  H  H 
Benner,  Harry 
Burger,  C  H 


Burke,  H  E 
Burson,  L  N 

Calame,  E 
Cartwright,  Geo  W 
Chandler,  L  B 
Chapman,  A  J 
Clayton,  NWJr 
Cleveland,  W  W 
Cobb,  Clarence 
Colvin,  Chas  A 
Conly,  Clifford 
Cope,  H  L 
Crooks,  J  C 
Crux,  Geo  A 
Curtis,  J  F  D 

Dalziel,  J 
Davies,  Geo 
Deans,  Wm 
Dearborn,  G  W 


DeLappe,  E 
Devine,  Geo 
Dick,  F  S 
Dollard,  E  E 
Dornin,  G  W 
Doyle,  H  G 
Driffield,  V  C 
Dunn,  Henry  S 
Dutton,  Grayson 

Easton,   T   C  Jr 
Eldred,  E  P 
Emerick,  Frank  L 
English,  Munro 
Evans,  E  F 
Evans,  Matt 

Fabj,  E  P 
Fallansbee,  A  W  Jr 
Farr,  F  H 
Faull,  J  A 
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Faymonville,  Bernard 
Field,  A  E 
Fisher,  B  C 
Fisher,  I  M  Jr 
Fletcher,  T  W 
Fogarty,  John  T 
Folger,  Herbert 
Folger,  R  S 
Frazier,  W  A 
French,  J  S 
Fuller,  J  L 

Gabrielson,  C  D 
Gallegos,  R 
Gardiner,  T  M 
Gedney,  P  W 
Gibbons,  W  H 
Gillette,  Raymond  C 
Gilliland,  Adam 
Gilmore,  W  W 
Glover,  Frank  S 
Goggin,  G  E 
Goodell,  G  L 
Goodwin,  B 
Gordon,  John  M 
Gordon,  Sam  G 
Gore,  Geo  S 
Gray,  Geo  T 
Greenwalt,  C  L 
Guerraz,  Geo  F 

Hackett,  W  H 
Hagen,  H  B 
Hale,  L  M 
Haley,  S  Milton 
Hall,  Otho  N 
Hammond,  J  J 
Harold,  C  R 
Harris,  Geo  K 


Harrison,  E  W 
Harrison,  J  Hunter 
Hatcher,  J  B 
Houseworth,  H 
Hearn,  F  W 
Heath,  T  S 
Hendry,   John  E 
Henley,  B  Jr 
Heuer,  GAR 
Heuer,  Geo  F 
Hewitt,  Dixwell 
Hewitt,  Edgar  F 
Hogan,  Howard  W 
Holland,  E  C  R 
Hosmer,  F  W 
Hunter,  F  L 
Hunter,  R  D 
Humphreys,  T  V 
House,  H  L 

Ireland,  Wm 
Irving,  Washington 

Johnson,   J  E 
Jones,  B  W 
Janes,  Geo  J 

Keene,  Walter  F 
Kellam,  F  B 
Kellner,  B  J 
Kenna,  J  R 
Kingman,  Geo  A 
Klinefelter,  C  H 
Klinger,  W  M 
Knowles,  EOF 

Large,  H  C 
Levison,  J  B 
Livingston,  S  L 


Long,  Percy  V 
Loucks,  Richard  N  Jr 
Lovell,  W  T 

Mackay^  J  R 
Madison,  G  W 
Magee,  J  F 
Magill,  C  I 
Major,  H  T 
Mann,  H  R  Jr 
Manning,  F  J  H 
Martin,  J  Henry 
McConnell,  A  C 
McCoy,  C  M 
McKenzie,  Lee 
Meade,  Calvert 
Mendell,  J  M 
Mohrhardt,  E  F 
Mordoff,  H 
Mott,  Ernest  J 
Myrick,  C  S 
Moore,  J  P 

Nauman,  H  A 
Neal,  Robt  W 
Nelson,  Noah  L 
Nicoll,  A  F 
Niebling,  E  T 
Noble,  John  L 
Normand,  P  A 
Nourse,  Bayard  E 

O  'Grady,  Thos  F 
O  'Neil,  G  E 
Osborn,  R  W 

Parker,  Douglass 
Parrish,  Edwin 
Pearce,  E  R 


MEMBEES  AND  GUESTS  PEESENT 


Penfield,  B  L 
Perry,  Fred  J 
Perry,  P  J 
Phelps,  J  H 
Piver,  John  C 
Porep,  Walter  P 

Quitzow,  V  H 

Eamsden,  PSW 
Randall,  H  W 
Rhoads,  F  H 
Eichmond,  Geo  T 
Eobins,  FCH 
Eobins,  Leigh  , 
Eoberts,  W  E 
Eohrer,  C  W 
Eogers,  L.B 
Roth,  G  J 
Eountree,  E  H 
Eowe,  E  A 

Schoenemann,  F  J 
Scott,  H  H 
Selbach,  B  O 
Sheahan,  E  A 


Sheahan,  J  J 
Sherrard,  McKee 
Sheldon,  W  S 
Sifford,  B  A 
Simmen,  Sam 
Simpson,  H  L 
Smith,  Geo  O 
Span! ding,  Milton  E 
Spear,  C  A 
Stahl,  F  A 
Stewart,  D  L 
Stone,  Chas  E  ' 
Stone,  F  E 
Stoy,  Sam  B 
Swearingler;  E  E 
Swindell,  H  C 

Taffinder,  W  D 
Tebben,  Fred 
Thompson,  Chas  E 
Thomson,  M  H 
Thornton,  Arthur  C 
Thornton,  A  W 
Tickner,  H  B 
Ticknor,  H 
Tomlinson,  P 


Townsend,  Geo  E 
Trowbridge,  C  C 
Tyson,  Geo  H 

Urmston,  J  K 

Van  Valkenburg,  Chas 
von  Etlinger,  A  T 

Walden,  J  B 
Wallace,  W  L 
Ward,  G  M 
Watt,  Eolla  V 
Webber,  A  E 
Webber,  J  F  E 
Weinmann,  Louis 
Weinmann,  P  E 
Wendler,  Chas  A 
Westlake,  W  B 
Williams,  T  H 
Wright,  A  C 

Yates,  J  P 
Yocum,  G  A 
Young,  F  H 
Young,  Walter  D 

Zwick,  W  F 


The  President — The  next  in  order  is  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  they  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  be  dispensed  with.  All  in  favor  will 
signify  by  saying  Aye.     Motion  carries.     So  ordered. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  committees.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  is  presented  by  Mr.  Meade, 
the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California  January  1,  1916.  ...  $    706  45 

Received  Annual  Dues,  Active  Members $2,106  00 

11              "            "       Associate  Members 315  00 

1 '        Initiation   New   Members 150  00 

1 i        Sexton    Memorial 315  00 

11        Annual  Proceedings,  'Lectures   and  Litera- 
ture    91  53 

<  <        Donation  P.  P.  I.  Club,  through  T.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Secretary 117  79 

"        Dividends  1  share  Fireman's  Fund  Stock.  .  16  00     $3,1H  32 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


$3,817  77 


Pa 


d  annual  meeting  expenses $  15  55 

1 '     Stenographic  report 72  80 

< l    Floral  pieces 32  00 

tl    Insurance  premium  Fireman's  Fund 14  88 

« '    Printing   300   lectures 185  89 

' l    Books  purchased 158  57 

I  i    Associates  music  and  banquet 9200 

1 '    Deficit  annual  banquet 125  20 

"    Photographs,  pictures  and  framing 17  54 

II  Binding  76  volumes  library  books 83  90 

(t     10  unit  cases,  13^  bases  and  tops,  no  doors.  .  77  42 

' '     Cleaning  and  moving  office 5  20 

"     Sexton's  memorial   publication 355  75 

tl     Insurance  Institute  dues,  375  members 37  50 

' '     Printing  and  supplies 55  30 

"     Subscriptions,  periodicals  and  annual  dues.  ...  31  50 

i '    Postage,  typing,  delivery,  express  and  telephone  91  46 

li     Annual  proceedings   publication 506  95 

"     Asst.  Secretary  and  Librarian's  salary 950  00 

1 1     Secretary 's  salary 100  00     $3,009  41 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California,  January  1,  1917.  ...  $    808  36 

TH.  P.  Blanchard 
Audited  and  found  correctJ  W.  Irving 
[  J.  P.  Moore 


EEPOET  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ASSOCIATION   PUBLICATIONS,    JANUARY    1,    1917. 

Annual  Proceedings  unbound  Number  of  Copies. 

1891 1  

1895 1  

1896 2  

1897 2  

1899 2  

1900 2  

1901 1  

1902 2  

1903 5  

1904 2  

1905 1  

*1906 174  

1907 ..' 148  

1908 154  

1909 •. 58  

1910.  ..'. 54  

1911 124  

1912 49  

1913 182  

1914 104  

1915 140  

1916 58  

Measure  of  Manufacturers '  Damage  321  

Water  Supply  of  Cities 98  

Buildings  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  . .  .  127  

Adjustments,  Old  and  New 225  

Permits  and  Clauses 58  

Insurable  Interest,  etc 415  

Proper  Vice   500  

Garnishment : 14  

Associate  Lectures,  Vol.  1 31  1 

"                  "          Vol.  2 124  

Measure  of  Damage  (T.  H.  Williams)  281  

Auto  Insurance  (W.  M.  Klinger)  ....  6  

Writings  of  Wm.  Sexton  (bound  vols.)  10  

"      "          "        (unbound)  ..  78 

Bound  Volumes    1,325 

F.  U.  A.  P.  Constitution 412 

Pamphlets   (not  for  sale) 200 


Price. 

$1  00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

2 

50 

1 

50 

1 

00 

25 

25 

3 

00 
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MEMBERSHIP,    FEBRUARY    7,    1917. 

Active  Members  February  9,  1916 375 

Elected  during  the  year 22       397 

Deceased    4 

Eesigned     2 

Dropped  for  nonpayment  of  dues 10         16 

Total  Active  Members  February  7,  1917 381 

Total  Associate  Members  February  7,  1917 128 

Total  Honorary  Members  February  7,  1917 49 

Total   Membership 558 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer.    "What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Williams — Move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  President — The  motion  is  seconded  and  there  is  no 
objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

The  Secretary — I  propose  for  membership  in  this  Associa- 
tion the  following  names:  L.  N.  Burson,  Geo.  W.  Cartwright, 
Edward  Calame,  N.  W.  Clayton,  Geo.  W.  Davies,  Raymond  G. 
Gillette,  George  S.  Gore,  P.  W.  Gedney,  Edgar  W.  Harrison, 
C.  R.  Harold,  Geo.  A.  Kingman,  Chas.  H.  Klinefelter,  Richard 
N.  Loucks,  Jr.,  Chas.  I.  Magill,  Homer  F.  Mordoff,  Arthur  F. 
Nicoll,  P.  S.  W.  Ramsden,  H.  C.  Swindell,  C.  L.  Spear,  A.  T. 
von  Etlinger,  Geo.  K.  Harris,  H.  B.  Mariner. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  names. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  move  that  the  applicants  be  elected. 
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Mr.  Williams — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — All  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  appli- 
cants for  membership  in  this  body  say  "Aye".  The  motion 
carries.     So  ordered. 

The  next  in  order  will  be  the  report  of  our  Librarian, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers Association.  You  have  before  you  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  library,  as  explained  by  the  Secretary.  The 
literary  side  of  the  work  of  the  library  will  be  later  presented 
to  you  by  the  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  who  will 
give  you  a  very  full  idea  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year. 

A  part  of  the  Librarian's  duty  consists  in  keeping  works 
on  Fire  Insurance  thoroughly  catalogued  to  date,  with  the 
names  of  the  author  and  titles  of  the  books,  and,  oftentimes, 
cataloging  the  contents  as  well.  I  mention  this  because,  if  you 
should  decide,  which  I  hope  ycm  will,  to  allow  any  one  of  a 
good  moral  character  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  to 
become  an  associate  member,  that  would  necessarily  include 
life,  accident,  casualty,  workmen's  compensation,  plate  glass, 
burglary,  and  other  forms  of  insurance  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, and  will  bring  about  the  necessity  of  making  a  catalog 
of  those  different  subjects.  And  I  might  say  here,  it  will  prob- 
ably require  an  assistant,  in  addition  to  the  work  which  I  have 
to  do  myself,  both  as  assistant  Secretary  and  my  work  for  the 
associated  members.  You  have  elected  them  to  your  body. 
They  are  just  as  much,  a  part  of  this  Assication  as  you  are. 
Many  of  you  know  the  work  which  the  associate  members  have 
been  doing  during  the  past  year.  It  will  be  explained  to  you 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee. 
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I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  associate  members,  and 
connected  with  that  I  wish  to  couple  the  Insurance  Institute 
of  America.  This  coming  May  there  will  be  an  examination  of 
some  thirty  associates  who  are  also  members  of  the  Insurance 
Institute.  Last  year  we  had  but  one,  and  I  happened  to  be 
appointed  the  examiner  for  the  work  of  that  year.  I  don't 
know  that  all  of  you  really  understand  the  importance  of  this 
work  for  your  office,  especially  for  the  managers.  This  asso- 
ciated membership  this  year  will  enter  upon  a  course  other 
than  that  which  they  pursued  last  year  and  the  year  before. 
This  will  be  the  third  year  of  the  associate  lectures.  This  year 
it  will  be  in  the  main  confined  to  the  course  mapped  out  by  the 
Insurance  Institute,  a  definite  course  of  reading.  And  I  say 
this  to  you  one  and  all,  whether  you  are  a  special  or  a  manager, 
your  discursive  reading  never  amounts  to  much.  The  man 
who  takes  a  course  of  reading,  and  pursues  that  -course,  will 
know  what  he  has  read,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  boys.  It 
is  not  sufficient  for  your  clerks  to  have  just  simply  a  little 
training  that  they  get  under  y8ur  care  and  in  the  office.  They 
must  be  prepared  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Now,  some  of 
the  managers — (I  wish  they  were  all  here  this  morning,  as  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  them) — have  objected  to  paying  for  their 
clerks'  attendance  on  the  lectures.  Are  you  aware  how  much 
it  costs  the  manager  to  send  a  clerk  to  the  associate  lectures? 
It  costs  him  exactly  250/365ths  of  one  cent  per  day.  A  little 
more  than  half  a  cent  a  day  will  enable  a  manager  to  send  any 
of  his  clerks  to  these  lectures  and  pay  for  a  course.  Ten  of 
them  would  cost  you  five  cents  a  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
not  extravagant.  Fortunately,  there  are  only  a  few  managers 
that  have  objected  to  it.  Most  of  them  have  paid  for  their  boys 
as  they  ought  to,  just  as  much  as  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  boys 
in  their  own  family  for  their  schooling. 
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We  shall  need  money  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  growing 
library.  I  have  now  watched  it  grow  for  sixteen  years.  There- 
fore I  ought  to  know  something  about  it.  And  I  wish  here  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  matter — and  I  hope  this  organization 
will  take  some  step  to  do  that  which  they  have  done  and  are 
doing  in  the  East  in  similar  organizations,  viz.,  appoint  a 
committee  to  solicit  an  endowment  fund  for  the  support  of  your 
library.  By  the  orders  of  the  Library  Committee,  we  have 
bought  this  year  one  hundred  and  five  volumes,  costing  just 
about  that  amount  of  money.  We  have  added  eighty  volumes 
asid§  from  that,  and  we  have  now  all  together  a  library  of 
5500  volumes,  .  bound  and  unbound,  or  for  sale.  The  great 
watchwords  in  this  present  day,  both  in  the  war  zone  and  in 
the  manufacturing  zone,  or  in  the  literary  and  art  zone,  and 
in  the  insurance  zone,  as  well,  are  efficiency  and  preparedness. 
You  cannot  get  a  boy,  nor,  I  might  say — yes,  I  will  say — a 
special  agent  prepared  unless  he  studies  for  his  work.  It  is  for 
you  to  say.  Some  of  you  reply,  "Well,  we  have  all  we  can  do 
to  keep  a  low  loss  ratio  and  to  get  premiums' \  Efficiency 
will  enable  you  to  do  both  of  these.  I  just  had  a  talk  with  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  shoes,  making  some 
5000  pairs  a  day,  and  he  said  "We  have  been  obliged  to  put 
our  men  through  a  course  of  efficiency.  We  must  have  an 
efficient  man.  We  have,  by  this  means,  saved  enough  to  avoid 
increasing  the  price  of  shoes  to  any  great  extent." 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  same  thing  will  be  accomplished 
here.  Your  boy  who  has  charge  of  the  loss  department,  or 
your  special  agent  who  is  in  the  field,  will  be  an  efficient  man, 
he  will  be  studying  your  interests  all  the  time.  Therefore,  I 
urge  upon  you — (and  I  make  this  from  my  observation  of 
studying  the  boys  at  their  work) — to  in  every  way  encourage 
your  young  men  to  take  a  regular  course  of  study.    You  can- 
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not  stop  to  examine  them,  but  they  will  be  examined.  The 
first  year  they  are  required  to  take  up  the  purpose  and  history 
of  fire  insurance,  fire  hazards,  common  hazards,  hotels  and 
lodging  houses,  local  hazards,  correspondence,  fire  protection, 
standard  fire  policy  and  building  construction.  That  is  the 
regular  course.  Books  are  furnished  for  them,  and  references 
are  given  for  other  books,  which  we  have  in  the  library,  and 
which  can  be  obtained.  There  is  abundant  material  in  the 
library  for  this  course.  This  year,  some  are  entering,  and  they 
will  have  to  take  up  fire  drafting  to  scale,  fire  hazards,  elec- 
trical hazards,  woodworking  hazards,  local  hazards, — subject 
to  their  own  option — correspondence,  fire  protection,  public 
and  private  standard  policy  clauses,  and  forms,  history  and 
philosophy  of  fire  insurance,  rating.  That  is  the  work  of  this 
year.  That  is  for  those  who  have  entered  the  second  year.  The 
third  year  is  more  difficult.  Legal  requirements,  the  law  of 
agent  and  agency,  organizations  and  managing,  fire  hazard, 
chemical  hazard,  hotel  hazard,  local  hazard,  correspondence, 
fire  protection,  automatic  sprinkler  equipment,  fire  loss  settle- 
ment, history  and  philosophy  of  fire  insurance,  rating. 

That  is  the  course  in  which  your  boys  should  be  trained. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  course  recommended  by  the  Insurance 
Institute  of  America,  which  is  made  up  of  the  leading  insurance 
men  of  the  United  State.  Is  there  any  reason  then  why  your 
officers  should  not  be  fully  prepared,  and  should  not  have  men 
prepared  in  each  department?  This  is  my  hope  for  us  here  in 
California,  that  the  world  will  say  that  the  best  equipped  offices 
in  the  fire  insurance  line  in  the  United  States  can  be  found  in 
San  Francisco,  that  the  managers  and  the  men  are  thoroughly 
equipped  and  up  to  date.  Then  you,  as  managers,  can  go  off 
on  your  vacations,  and  can  feel  easy,  "and  the  cares  that  infest 
the  day  shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  *  Arab  and  as  silently  steal 
away." 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  able  ad- 
dress of  our  esteemed  Librarian.  I  am  only  sorry  that  there 
are  no  more  executive  members  present  to  hear  his  remarks. 

The  President — The  next  in  order  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  by  H.  P.  Blanchard,  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  held  such  meetings  during  the  past  year 
as  it 'deemed  necessary  to  expedite  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  is 
pleased  to  report  that  all  matters  are  in  most  excellent  shape.  Added 
interest,  if  anything,  has  been  shown  which  bespeaks  our  keeping  pace  with 
the  times. 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer's  report  shows  a  slight  increase  in  our  bank 
balance,  notwithstanding  the  contributions  we  have  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  associate  members,  which  have  been  merited  as  70%  or  more  of  our 
Juniors,  are  taking  an  active  interest,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  percentage 
cards  of  their  attendance  at  the  semi-monthly  lectures.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  our  various  Junior  organizations  have  so  many  signified  their 
intention  to  take  the  examinations  from  the  Institute  of  America. 


We  have  thought  it .  expedient  and  a  proper  recognition  to  recommend 
for  your  consideration  to  add  to  the  library  committee  of  this  associate  an 
associate  member. 

It  is  the  unanimous  sense  of  your  Executive  Committee  that  Article  10 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  be  amended  to 
read: — 

Article  X. 

ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS. 

A  person  employed  as  a  clerk  in  any  of  the  various  offices  or  broker, 
local  agent,  or  clerk  thereof,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers of  the  Pacific  shall  be  eligible  as  an  associate  member.     Such  person 
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or  persons  shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  library  of  the  Association  and  each 
shall  have  a  free  copy  of  the  "  Proceedings ' '  published  following  the 
election. 

The  name  of  the  proposed  candidate  and  of  the  company  with  which 
he  is  connected,  if  he  be  a  clerk,  shall  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Library  of  the  Association  for  a  term  of  two  weeks.  The  annual 
dues  for  an  associate  member  shall  be  $2.50,  payable  in  advance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  Blanchard,  Chairman. 
J.  L.  Fuller, 
Louis  Weinmann, 
F.  B.  Kellam, 

Executive  Committee. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee.     Are  there  any  remarks? 

Mr.  "Williams — I  move  it  be  accepted. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  is  generally  the  custom  to  refer  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  a  special  committee,  and 
if  it  is  the  desire  to  follow  the  custom,  the  chair  will  entertain 
a  motion  to  that  effect,  premising  that  the  suggestions  and 
resolutions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
under  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  will  go  over  for  a  year 
before  they  can  be  voted  upon  and  made  binding. 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  move  you  that  the  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  report,  the  Libra- 
rian's report,  and  the  President's  address  be  assigned  to  a 
committee  which  you  will  appoint. 

The  Secretary — I  se-cond  the  motion. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution. 
Any  remarks?  All  in  favor  of  the  resolution  will  say  "Aye." 
The  motion  carries,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  chair  will  an- 
nounce the  committee  later.  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report 
of  the  Library  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  year  just  closed  has  been  the 
most  successful  from  every  standpoint  of  any  year  in  the  existence  of  this 
Association.  The  attendance  at  the  library  has  been  most  gratifying  and 
shows  the  ever  increasing  interest  of  the  General  Agents  and  Managers  of 
the  Pacific  Department. 

Now  that  our  library  is  so  complete  they  realize  more  fully  the  benefit 
it  is  to  all  those  interested  in  insurance  and  we  now  receive  encouragement 
from  those  who  at  first  were  very  lukewarm.  During  the  year  we  had  to 
purchase  ten  additional  unit  book  cases.  We  bound  80  books  and  purchased 
105  new  books  and  bound  160  pamphlets.  This  increased  the  number  of  our 
books  from  980  to  1325. 

Under  the  direction  of  your  Committee,  the  following  lectures  were 
given  to  the  Associate  Members:  — 

1916 

Feb.  28 — President's  Address — Washington  Irving. 

March  13 — Principles  and  History  of  Fire  Insurance — J.  P.  Moore. 

March  27 — Fire  Insurance  Contract — T.  H.  Williams. 

April  10 — Fire  Protection,  Public  and  Private — Geo.  N.  Eobertson. 

April  24 — Fire  Hazards,  Electricity — C.  W.  Mitchell. 
May  8 — Fire  Hazards,  General — E.  B.  Mathews. 

May  22 — Fire  Hazards,  Chemical — A.  W.  Gunnison. 
June         5 — Board  of  Underwriters — Wm.  Sexton. 

June  19 — The  Law  of  Agency — T.  H.  Williams. 

July  31 — Fire  Loss  Settlements — Calvert  Meade. 

Aug.  14 — Automobile  Insurance — Wm.  M.  Klinger. 

Aug.  28 — Duties  of  a  Counterman — Geo.  L.  Morton. 

Sept.  11 — Legal  Requirements  (State  Supervision) — A.  J.  Coogan. 

Sept.  25— Tariff  Eating— W.  S.  DuVal. 
Oct.  9 — Schedule  Rating,  History  and  Philosophy — Herbert  Folger. 
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1916. 
Oct.         23 — Treaty  Companies,  Methods  and  Value  of — H.  P.  Blanchard. 
Nov.  6 — Fire  Insurance  from  a  Local  Agent's  View — C.  Fred  Burke. 

Nov.        20 — Contribution  and  Apportionment — A.  W.  Thornton. 
Dec.  4 — Unprofitable  Classes — Members. 

1917 
Jan.        15 — Mutual   Insurance — Clarence   deVeuve. 
Jan.         29 — Banquet. 

This  is  the  third  lecture  course  we  have  given.  During  the  first  year 
the  average  attendance  was  about  twenty,  the  second  year  about  thirty-five 
and  the  year  just  closed  over  seventy,  which  shows  the  increasing  interest 
of  the  young  men  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  and  proves  beyond  any 
question  of  doubt  that  they  are  seeking  information,  that  they  are  willing 
to  give  up  two  nights  of  every  month  to  the  study  of  fire  insurance  and 
its  branches  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the  higher  positions  which  they 
are  sure  to  occupy  in  the  days  to  come.  We  feel  that  our  work  in  this  con- 
nection has  been  amply  paid  for  by  the  interest  which  the  young  men  have 
taken  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  coming  season  will  show  even  a  greater 
interest  in  this  work  which  is  of  more  benefit  to  the  Managers  and  General 
Agents  than  to  the  young  men.' 

We  have  not  had  the  loyal  support  of  many  of  the  offices.  Why  this 
is  so,  is  beyond  us  to  understand,  but  we  hope  that  we  have  been  able  to 
prove  that  this  work  should  continue  and  that  we  will  now  have  the  support 
of  every  office.  As  you  know,  we  are  not  asking  for  donations.  All  that 
we  want  is  the  General  Agent  and  Manager  to  encourage  their  clerks  to 
attend. 

Last  year  and  this  year  we  presented  to  each  young  man  attending 
over  80%  of  the  lectures  a  leather  bound  certificate.  The  young  men 
receiving  these  certificates  this  year  were: 

T.  E.  Atherstone,  Royal 80% 

J.  C.  Beedy,  London  &  Lancashire 95% 

G.  P.  Benkie,  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 80% 

C.  C.  Coleman,  California 90% 

Jack  A.  Cassidy,  Aetna 95% 

E.  E.  Collins,  Fireman >s  Fund 95% 

A.  G.  Dick,  London  &  Lancashire .  95% 

H.  L.  Durden,  E.  E.  Potter  Agency 85% 

R.  C.  Delamater,  Fireman  's  Fund 100% 
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D.  J.  Duncan,  Globe  Indemnity  Co 85% 

E.  W.  Gray,  London  &  Lancashire 95% 

L.  S.  Gregory,  Fireman 's  Fund 95% 

M.  C.  Godfrey,  New  Zealand 85% 

H.  E.  Hackett,  L.,  L.  &  G 85 

0.  E.  Jeffress,  Eoyal 85% 

M.  D.  Jarrett,  E.  E.  Potter  Agency 80%? 

W.  P.  Landon,  Fireman 's  Fund 80%? 

W.  A.  McKee,  Eoyal 95%> 

M.  A.  MacKenzie,  Eoyal 85% 

F.  McKnight,  Hartford 85% 

F.  E.  Marchand,  London  &  Lancashire 95% 

W.  Medcraft,  Fireman's  Fund 100% 

'J.  H.  Martin,  Eoyal 100%> 

G.  W.  Morrison,  Eoyal 100%? 

H.  H.  Osborn,  Pennsylvania 90% 

Chas.  W.  Osborn,  Fireman's  Fund 85% 

S.  E.  McPherson,  Fireman >s  Fund 80%? 

Geo.  L.  Morton,  Sun 80% 

F.  H.  Postlethwaite,  Eoyal 90%? 

E.  Pendry,  Associated  Underwriters 85% 

Paul  Eomer,  Sun 95% 

Fred  Eotrosky,  Fireman 's  Fund 95% 

W.  A.  Eawson,  Eoyal 90%? 

H.  Y.  Stockton,  Sun 100% 

F.  E.  Seitz,  Eoyal 95% 

H.  L.  Thompson,  Pennsylvania 85% 

W.  Weymouth,  L.,  L.  &  G 95%? 

E.  Wondoleck,  Aetna 100%? 

1.  W.  Whitney,  Hartford 85% 

Geo.  J.  Wilson,  Norwich  Union 100% 

L.  H.  Weichhart,  Fireman 's  Fund 90% 

E.  E.  Young,  Western 85% 

W.  P.  Eansome,  Pennsylvania 80% 

H.  F.  Eohrbach,  Marsh  &  McLennan 80% 

In  order  to  encourage  the  young  men  in  their  studies,  the  Pacific  Under- 
writer agreed  to  give  free  subscription  to  those  holding  the  highest  per- 
centage, and  the  following  young  men  had  an  average  of  100%  :  — 
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R.  C.  Delamater,  Fireman 's  Fund 100% 

W.  Medcraft,  Fireman's  Fund 100% 

J.  H.  Martin,  Royal 100% 

G.  W.  Morrison,  Royal 100% 

H.  V.  Stockton,  Sun 100% 

R.  Wondoleck,  Aetna 100% 

Geo.  J.  Wilson,  Norwich  Union 100% 

The  lecture  course  for  1917  has  not  been  fully  completed.  It  Trill 
commence  on  Feb.  13th  with  the  following: — 

1917. 
Feb.        13 — President's  Address — Walter  P.  Porep. 

Feb.        26 — History  and  Philosophy  of  Fire  Insurance — Herbert  Folger. 
March     12 — Standard  Forms — H.  L.  A.  Bates. 
March    26 — Correspondence — F.  B.  Kellam. 
April        9 — Standard  Policy  (California) — H.  A.  Thornton. 
April      23 — Building  Construction — L.  N.  Burson. 
April      30 — Fire  Hazards — F.  H.  Rhoads. 

May        14 — Underwriting  as  a  Profession — Thos.  H.  Anderson. 
May        28 — Efficiency — Arthur  M.  Brown. 

We  want  to  thank  our  worthy  President  and  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  confidence  and  assistance  which  they  have  given  us  during  the  past 
year.  Their  encouragement  is  certainly  fully  appreciated  and  has  stimu- 
lated our  efforts  materially. 

We  also  desire  to  thank  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  use  of 
the  lecture  room.  And  above  all  do  we  wish  to  thank  our  Librarian  who 
has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  assist  the  young  men  in  their  studies 
and  to  furnish  them  advice  on  every  subject  during  their  many  hours  of 
study. 

T.    H.   Williams,   Chairman. 

Geo.  O.  Smith, 

J.   Hunter   Harrison. 

Mr.  Williams — I  want  to  say  one  word  more,  Mr.  President. 
For  the  three  years  that  have  now  passed,  these  lectures  have 
been  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  Any  one  can  purchase  these 
lectures.  We  are  selling  them  at  exactly  what  they  cost  to  print. 
I  think  many  special  agents  would  find  these  lectures  very  useful. 
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I  have  read  to  you  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  delivered 
these  lectures.  They  are  all  men  who  are  thoroughly  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  subjects  upon  which  they  have  written,  and  Mr. 
Moore,  our  Librarian,  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  let  you  have 
copies  of  these  lectures,  if  you  wish  them. 

We  have  a  few  copies  left  of  the  memorial  that  was  issued 
for  dear  Uncle  Bill  Sexton.  Only  300  copies  were  printed.  Two 
hundred  and  ten  have  been  bound  and  sold,  and  we  have  a  few 
bound  volumes  left.  We  have  a  few  that  are  unbound,  and  as 
fast  as  ten  copies  are  sold,  the  Librarian  has  ten  more  bound, 
and  then  they  are  ready  for  the  market.  Now,  if  any  of  you 
have  not  received  this  book,  it  is  well  worth  your  purchasing, 
and  if  you  do'  not  do  so  at  once,  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  a 
copy  again,  because  they  will  not  be  reproduced. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  very  able  and  interest- 
ing report  of  the  Library  Committee.  The  President  can  only 
say  in  comment  that  it  is  due  to  the  unselfish  and  faithful  efforts 
of  both  the  committee  and  those  men  who  have  given  the  time 
to  the  instruction  of  our  young  associates  that  it  has  developed 
i  into  a  successful  and  growing  organization.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion which  you  have  just  adopted,  the  report  of  the  Library 
Committee  goes  to  the  special  committee. 

Mr.  Weinmann — If  I  am  not  out  of  order,  I  think  the 
report,  I  now  read,  refers  to  the  proposed  amendment  in  the 
by-laws  that  was  proposed  under  date  of  1914,  to  the  effect  that 
a  Library  Committee  be  appointed,  to  be  composed  of  three 
members,  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting,  one  to  serve 
three  years,  one  to  serve  two  years  and  one  to  serve  one  year, 
thereafter  each  year  one  member  to  drop  out  and  a  new  member 
be  elected  by  ballot  for  three  years.  If  it  is  in  order  I  would  like 
to  bring  that  matter  before  the  organization  for  adoption. 
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The  President — Do  I  understand  that  this  has  been  before 
the  body  heretofore? 

Mr.  Weinmann — It  has  been,  in  1914. 

The  President — The  resolution  having  been  before  the  body, 
it  is  now  in  order  for  us  to  consider  and  adopt  or  reject  the 
amendment.     Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  resolution  ? 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Folger — I  would  like  to  add,  if  it  be  in  order,  that  we 
consider  at  the  same  time  an  amendment  I  thought  was  proposed 
in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Weinmann — I  have  that  in  mind,  also. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution 
read.  All  in  favor  will  say  "Aye".  The  resolution  is  carried, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Weinmann — In  connection  with  that,  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Association  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Executive  Committee  that  an  associate  member  be  added  to  the 
Library  Committee.  The  associate  members  of  the  Association 
are  so  closely  identified  with  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association 
of  the  Pacific  that  the  Executive  Committee  thought  it  good  for 
both  associations  to  have  an  associate  member  on  the  Library 
Committee,  and  appointed  Mr.  J.  H.  Martin  as  a  member  of  said 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  have  the  ratification  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Secretary — I  move  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Martin 
be  ratified. 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  second  the  motion. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion.  It 
is  for  the  ratification  of  the  act  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
adding  the  name  of  Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the  associate  members,  to 
the  Library  Committee. 

The  motion  carried. 

At  this  point,  the  President  yields  the  chair  to  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Porep,  the  Vice-President. 

The  Vice-President — Gentlemen,  we  will  now  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  the  President's  Address. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  this  repre- 
sentative gathering.  It  is  not  as  large  as  it  might  be,  however, 
I  understand  that  our  brethren  from  the  northwest  have  this 
year  sent  a  particularly  large  representation,  whether  because  of 
their  interest  in  our  proceedings,  or  because  the  conditions  down 
here  are  a  little  more  pleasant  than  up  there  at  the  moment,  I 
am  undecided.  But  at  all  events,  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  repre- 
sentative gathering. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Washington  Irving. 
Gentlemen : 

Another  year  has  passed  and  again  we  are  gathered  together 
in  this,  the  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  to 
which,  as  its  President,  I  am  bidding  you  a  hearty  welcome.  And 
with  the  welcome,  there  goes  also  a  sincere  congratulation  upon 
the  results  achieved  during  the  past  year  and  some  small  note  of 
warning  for  the  years  to  come. 

We  have  been  pretty  reasonably  prosperous  in  the  last  year 
— the  average  loss  ratio  has  been  low — and  the  balance  to  profit  on 
the  books  of  our  Companies  a  satisfactory  one.    "We  are  feeling 
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quite  comfortable  over  the  net  results.  Some  of  us  even  have 
developed  a  sense  of  personal  elation;  believing  that  it  was  our 
energy,  our  efforts,  foresight  and  judgment  which  determined 
those  results  and  that  we  can  go  right  ahead  and  do  it  again. 

Optimism  is  of  great  value — a  man  must  believe  in  himself 
and  his  powers,  if  he  expects  to  arrive  anywhere ;  and  in  his  work 
and  the  future  of  his  work  if  he  is  to  attain  results.  And  energy, 
foresight  and  good  judgment  are  of  course  necessary  for  suc- 
cess. But  even  the  exercise  of  all  of  these  qualities  are  of  less 
avail  as  against  the  mathematical  certainty  of  the  "Law  of 
Average.'7  Our  business  is  one  of  averages — our  rates  and 
acceptances  are  based  on  average  and  our  individual  and  collect- 
ive results  are  average  ones. 

At  our  last  meeting  the  then  President  commisserated  you, 
— referring  to  the  year  1915  as  one  of  "unprecedented  vicissi- 
tudes. "  This  year  I  am  congratulating  you  on  the  results  of 
1916.  Altho'  I  cannot  call  the  year  one  of  "unparalleled  pros- 
perity, ' ' — put  the  two  together  and  you  get  an  average ;  nothing 
over  which  to  get  unduly  depressed  or  elated. 

Rather  a  fascinating  subject — this  Law  of  Average — resolve 
it  into  its  component  parts  and  you  find  a  controlling  factor,  in 
which  we  rather  vaguely  term  "Conditions"  or  "Business  Con- 
ditions. ' ' 

Conditions  are  Changing  all  the  time.  A  State,  a  Section 
or  a  Class  of  Hazard  may  swing  from  the  profit-making  to  the 
loss-making  column  almost  overnight  and  back  again. 

Up  to  a  couple  of  years  ago,  Arizona  for  instance,  had  been 
showing  an  average  loss  ratio  of  better  than  70%  for  a  term  of 
years.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  profit. 
Here  we  can  readily  recognize  the  ' '  conditions ' '  as  due  to  a  great 
general  prosperity,  consequent  upon  mining  activities  and  the 
war  price  of  copper. 
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But  ''Conditions"  are  not  always  readily  discernable  and, 
in  our  business,  the  man  who  recognizes  them  in  time  and  adapts 
himself  to  them  is  the  one  who  will  reap  the  larger  measure  of 
success. 

"Conditions"  are  rarely  staple — do  not  remain  exactly  the 
same  for  very  long,  and  some  have  a  continuous  progressive  trend 
in  the  one  direction.  To  a  couple  of  these  last,  we  must  apply  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  Preparedness.  One  of  these  is  the 
constant  and  persistent  downward  trend  of  the  "Average  rate." 
The  price  of  nearly  everything  else  in  the  world  has  been  rocket- 
ting,  sky  ward,  except  the  price  of  the  policy.  You  can  buy  more 
insurance  pork  for  a  shilling  nowadays  than  ever  before.  More 
business  at  a  less  premium,  means  a  larger  liability  to  mature 
into  loss  claims  and  less  money  with  which  to  pay  them — a  higher 
loss  ratio;  The  other  is  the  ever  increasing  acquisition  and 
operating  cost — the  expense  ratio.  This  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  other  elements  of  the  high  cost  of  living — it  is  the  most  vital 
"condition"  which  confronts  us. 

The  toboggan  slide  of  the  Average  Rate  will  bring  up  at  the 
bottom  against  the  next  general  conflagration.  Then  it  will  be 
boosted  to  the  top  notch  and  begin  another  downward  glide — 
the  "Law  of  Average"  again. 

That  is  the  history  of  the  past  and  will  be  of  the  future, 
unless  we  are  strong  enough  to  make  new  history. 

Here  and  there  will  come  a  year  or  two  when  the  ' '  Burning 
Ratio"  is  less,  owing  to  temporary  conditions;  great  general 
prosperity  for  instance — and,  in  a  satisfactory  "Trade  Profit," 
we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  other  elements. 

We  must  never  forget  that  a  constantly  decreasing  "Average 
Rate"  and  a  constantly  increasing  "Overhead"  spells  poor  re- 
sults, over  an  average  of  years  for  all  of  us  who  are  doing  an 
"average"  business. 
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This  is  no  new  discovery — we  all  know  it,  when  we  stop  to 
think,  but  we  take  no  decisive  action  based  upon  that  knowledge. 
Quite  recently,  means  have  been  adopted  to  increase  that  knowl- 
edge. The  Actuarial  Bureau  of  the  National  Board  is  col- 
lecting data  from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  the  hazard 
of  the  various  classes  and  determine  the  "average  rate"  which 
should  be  charged ;  its  work  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  we 
will  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mallalieu  on  the  subject  at  this  annual 
meeting. 

And  when  we  have  all  this  information,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  it  ?  Much  of  it  has  long  been  recognized  in  a  general 
way.  The  experience  with  farm  risks  and  country  dwellings  over 
a  series  of  years  is  well  known.  As  generally  written,  in  a  hap- 
hazard way,  without  inspection  and  as  part  of  the  average  agency 
business,  they  bring  a  sure  loss.  And  yet  we  accept  them  and 
pay  the  highest  rate  of  commission  for  them.  This  is  only  an 
instance,  there  are  many  more. 

When  we  get  the  tabulated  results  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau, 
are  we  going  to  act  on  them  or  wait  for  the  general  conflagration ! 

"We  have  been  insurance  speculators  rather  than  under- 
writers— many  of  us — looking  for  volume  of  premiums  and  trust- 
ing to  luck  that  the  "profit  makers"  would  carry  the  "loss 
producers"  and  leave  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  And  all  the 
while  the  drop  in  the  average  rate  is  affecting  the  "profit 
makers ' '  until  the  term  ' '  preferred  class ' '  is  almost  a  misnomer. 

"We  all  speculate,  Manager  and  Special  Agent — the  Special 
the  most  because  he  has  the  less  responsibility,  no  contingent  and 
a  great  desire  to  make  an  income  showing.  The  Special  must 
justify  his  employment  to  his  Manager  and  his  status  among  his 
fellows  by  producing  something. 

We  speculate  mostly  from  fear.  There  is  not  a  man  within 
sound  of  my  voice  who  has  not  authorized,  approved  or  passed 
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business  against  his  better  judgment  because  he  was  afraid, 
afraid  of  the  effect  of  declination  upon  the  general  business, 
afraid  of  competition — of  the  " other  fellow" — afraid  of  his 
Agents.  "When  a  few  offices,  through  ignorance  or  in  an  attempt 
to  occupy  a  preferential  position,  start  to  speculate,  the  rest  of 
us  trail  along — through  fear. 

And,  until  we  have  sand  enough  to  arrest  the  downward 
course  of  the  Average  Rate  by  increasing  the  premium  on  the 
"loss  producers,"  we  are  going  to  see  gradually  dwindling 
profits,  broken  by  an  occasional  good  year,  until  the  next  catas- 
tronhy. 

The  adjustment  of  rates  is  generally  a  matter  for  concerted 
action;  the  problem  of  the  "Overhead"  is  usually  treated  indi- 
vidually and  variously,  the  one  point  of  agreement  being  that 
it  is  too  high — and  rising. 

The  "Overhead"  may  divided  roughly  into  "Involuntary 
Expense" — what  you  have  to  pay — and  "Voluntary  Expense" 
over  which  there  is  individual  control. 

In  the  first  category  come  Agents'  commissions,  taxes,  fees 
and  licenses,  Fire  Patrol,  Boards,  Inspection  Bureaus  and  the 
like.  The  second  category  includes  salaries,  rent,  maps,  printing 
and  the  rest  of  the  various  items  of  general  and  miscellaneous 
expense. 

The  Involuntary  Expense  is  generally  expressed  in  per- 
centages of  the  premium  and  is  common  to  almost  all  of  us — in 
this  it  resembles  the  rate.  The  Voluntary  Expense  allows  the 
widest  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  individual  judgment  and  is 
therefore,  outside  of  any  consideration  by  an  Association  of 
Company  representatives. 

We  know  our  overhead  is  too  great  and  that  it  is  growing. 
We  know  that,  with  the  decrease  in  the  average  rate  and  the 
consequent  loss  ratio  to  be  expected,  our  business  will  not  stand  it. 
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We  also  know,  or  should  know  that,  as  public  service  institu- 
tions, our  percentage  of  expense  is  exciting  comment  and  must 
be  corrected  by  us  or  will  be  corrected  for  us. 

So  we  get  very  busy  and  tackle  the  Voluntary  Expense  end 
of  it — each  man  for  himself — consolidating,  cutting,  trimming, 
scheming  until,  in  many  instances,  efficiency  is  imperilled  in  the 
effort  for  economy.  When  we  take  concerted  action,  it  is  along 
the  lines  of  Voluntary  Expense — as  for  instance  the  Uniform 
Forms  Bureau,  from  whose  Manager  here,  Mr.  Bates,  we  will 
have  a  paper  upon  this  most  important  subject. 

And  all  the  while  we  are  making  no  serious  and  concerted 
effort  oward  arresting  the  growth  of  the  Involuntary  Expense. 
In  my  own  experience,  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  Expense 
Account  shows  only  a  normal  and  reasonable  increase  in  the 
actual  amount  of  Voluntary  Expense;  but  a  large  increase  in 
the  sums  paid  out  for  Involuntary  Expense. 

It  is  to  this  last  that  I  am  inviting  your  attention.  Right 
here  it  is  proper  to  render  tribute  to  certain  good  influences  which 
in  lessening  the  "burning  ratio,"  have  also  lessened  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  dwindling  rate. 

The  work  of  the  Arson  Committee,  ably  directed  by  two  of 
our  members,  has  been  of  the  highest  value.  It  should  be  ac- 
corded the  greatest  measure  of  support,  its  hands  strengthened 
and  its  scope  enlarged,  as  found  advisable,  to  enable  it  to  deal 
fully  and  adequately  with  the  situation.  When  we  have  heard 
the  paper  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Thornton,  we  may  have  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  labors  of  this  Committee. 

Another  good  element  has  been  the  Publicity  of  the  year  by 
various  Associations  and  individuals — both  in  educating  the  pub- 
lic insurance- wise  and  in  reducing  the  hazard  due  to  carelessness. 
The  work  of  the  National  Association,  the  Underwriters  Labora- 
tories and  other  representative  bodies  needs  no  enconium  at  my 
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hands,  but  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  what  is  being  ac- 
complished in  the  North  by  the  publication  of  "Fire  Facts" ;  and 
the  work  of  the  Hon.  Harvey  Wells,  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Oregon,  and  of  our  last  year's  contributor,  Fire  Marshall  Stevens 
of  Portland,  who  are  educating  the  people  of  their  State  by  series 
of  illustrated  lectures.  Such  a  high  conception  of  official  duty 
deserves  recognition  at  our  hands.  We  should  congratulate  our- 
selves, as  well  as  Mr.  Wells,  that  the  Commissionership  remains 
unchanged  for  another  term. 

For  legislative  publicity  and  the  education  of  the  legislator 
(an, ever  recurring  need)  we  have  now  the  able  services  of  Mr. 
Percy  V.  Long,  Associate  Counsel  of  the  National  Board  (who 
will  address  this  meeting),  aided  by  the  unselfish  efforts  of  our 
members,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cartwright,  President  of 
the  Pacific  National  Ins.  Co.,  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  views 
on  this  subject.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  our  efforts 
with  legislatures  are  directed  solely  to  securing  protection  from 
the  assaults  of  the  well-meaning  but  ignorant,  and  of  the  more 
astute  but  less  scrupulous.     The  work  is  educational  only. 

You  have  heard  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  of  the 
Association  upon  which  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell,  except  in 
commendation  of  the  faithful,  unselfish  work  of  its  members. 

The  Associate  Members  organization  is  of  increasing  im- 
portance, and  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  With  this 
end  in  view,  your  Nominating  Committee  will  place  before  you 
the  name  of  one  of  its  members  for  election  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  this  body,  that  the  Associates  may  have  a  direct  repre- 
sentation; and  another  of  the  Associates,  Mr.  Eaymond  E.  Young, 
was  invited  to  contribute  a  paper  for  our  proceedings,  which  you 
will  presently  hear. 

The  years  of  this,  our  Association,  are  rolling  up.  At  our 
last  meeting,  we  placed  upon  our  Honorary  Membership  list  the 
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remaining  five  of  the  original  29  Charter  Members.  This  year 
there  are  but  four.  "Uncle  Billy"  Sexton  has  left  us.  I  know  of 
no  man  whose  death  could  bring  to  each  one  of  us  individually, 
so  deep  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement.  We  respected  the 
sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  head,  the  loyalty,  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  purpose.  "We  esteemed  most  highly  his  ability  and 
force  of  character.  And  for  the  man  himself,  we  cherished  an 
abiding  affection.    He  was  our  "Uncle  Billy"  and  we  loved  him. 

I  have  also  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  B.  Flack, 
Special  Agent  of  the  American  Central  Insurance  Co.,  and  for 
ten  years  a  member  of  this  Association,  who  departed  this  life 
at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  year.  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Porter,  the  very  able  manager  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Under- 
writers Inspection  Bureau,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  this 
city,  and  Mr.  Peter  Winne,  our  able  advocate  and  adjuster,  for 
many  years  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  these,  our  members,  will 
be  duly  published  as  part  of  the  proceedings. 

In  conclusion,  your  retiring  President  wishes  to  express  his 
sincere  thanks  for  the  assistance  and  support  he  has  received 
during  his  term  of  office  and  his  appreciation  of  the  high  honor 
of  having  been  your  presiding  officer. 

The  Vice-President — Gentlemen,  we  have  just  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  the  very  pertinent  address  of  our  President. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee,  under 
the  resolution  passed  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  President  resumes  the  chair. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  the  chair  will  now  announce  the 
names  of  the  committee  to  which  is  to  be  referred  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee, 
and  the  President's  Address.  It  will  consist  of  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Brown,  Chairman,  J.  L.  Fuller,  and  J.  F.  R.  Webber. 

"We  now  come  to  the  reading  of  our  papers.  We  have  a  good 
program  this  year.  Mr.  Long  not  having  arrived  as  yet — we  are 
expecting  him  every  minute — we  will  take  up  the  second  paper 
on  the  program,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau,  by 
Mr.  Mallalieu,  who  is  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Board. 
Mr. '  Mallalieu  being  in  New  York  is  not  able  to  read  his  paper. 
The  Secretary  will  read  Mr.  Mallalieu 's  paper.  I  consider  it 
very  fortunate  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  paper  from  Mr. 
Mallalieu  on  this  important  subject. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  ACTUARIAL  BUREAU 

W.  E.   Mallalieu,  National  Board,   New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific:  An 
unfortunate  little  matter  of  three  thousand  miles  has  prevented  our  being 
with  you  in  person  as  we  are  with  you  in  spirit  upon  this  occasion.  It  is 
true  that  the  same  telephone  wires  which  have  so  often  transmitted  a 
realistic  impression  of  Pacific  waves  breaking  upon  the  Seal  Rocks  to  the 
delighted  ears  of  New  York  diners,  might  have  been  employed  in  carrying 
this  message  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  weighty  reasons,  not  unconnected 
with  the  Cashier's  department,  have  led  us  to  invoke,  instead,  the  voice  and 
presence  of  one  of  your  own  number,  as  reader. 

The  work  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau  is  arousing  widespread  interest  and 
it  is  a  privilege,  no  less  than  a  pleasure,  to  give  to  your  important  body  a 
fuller  explanation  of  its  workings. 

For  many  years  the  question  of  classification  of  fire  risks  has  been 
one  of  primary  importance  to  fire  insurance  companies,  each  of  which, 
until  January  1,  1915,  maintained  a  list  designed  to  meet  its  own  require- 
ments. The  use  made  of  the  statistics  collated  in  accordance  with  these 
lists  varied  with  the  different  companies,  but  was  mainly  to  judge  between 
profitable  and  unprofitable  classes. 

State  Insurance  Commissioners,  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  in  making  and  using  mortuary  tables,  have  for  several 
years  past  given  more  or  less  thought  and  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
compiling  similar  tables  in  connection  with  fire  insurance  and  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  at  several  of  their  national  conventions.  These  discus- 
sions culminated  at  the  National  Convention  held  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
in  July,  1912,  when  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York  State  pre- 
sented for  consideration  the  proposal  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  feasibility  of  having  fire  insurance  companies  adopt  a  uniform 
system  of  classifying  their  experience  and  making  periodical  reports  to 
some  central  organization. 

At  that  time  one  state  had  adopted  a  classification  list  and  required 
every  company  to  make  returns  in  accordance  therewith,  and  several  others 
were  working  toward  the  same  end.  This  would  eventually  result  in  as 
many  different  classification  lists  as  there  were  states,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  collating  the  experience  for  the  entire  United  States. 
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A  Committee  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners  Convention  held  a  number 
of  meetings  at  which  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  was  present  and  discussed  the  entire  subject  of  classification. 
This  Committee  reported  progress  at  the  next  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  was  granted  additional  time 
to  consider  the  subject. 

During  the  year  1914,  the  Special  Committee  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  above  referred  to,  held  numerous  meetings  at  which 
a  Standard  Classification  List  of  Occupancy  Hazards  was  compiled.  This 
was  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  and  adopted  in 
September  of  that  year,  together  with  a  loss  report  form  for  use  in  ascer- 
taining fire  costs,  and  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Loss  Bureau.  This 
classification  list,  loss  form  and  plan  were  later  submitted  to  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  ,  Convention  at  Asheville,  where  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners recommends  the  adoption  by  this  convention  and  by  the  several 
State  Insurance  Departments,  of  the  Standard  Classification  of  Occu- 
pancy Hazards,  also  Loss  Report  Form  for  Use  in  Ascertaining  Fire 
Costs,  as  prepared  by  the  Actuarial  Bureau  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  and  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  that 
body  the  current  month;  that  the  establishment  of  a  loss  bureau  by 
the  said  Board  be  approved  for  securing  a  uniform  system  of  classifi- 
cation of  losses  incurred  and  risks  written. 

1  i  The  Convention  pledges  its  support  to  the  plan  so  laid  out  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  of  uniform  and  combined  experience  of  value 
for  rate-making  purposes,  and  to  such  further  developments  of  the  plan 
as  shall  be  deemed  wise  in  the  future.  To  the  furtherance  of  this 
end  the  convention  hereby  continues  the  authority  of  its  committee 
having  this  subject  in  charge. " 

Fire  underwriters  were  and  are,  at  variance  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  figures  based  upon  classified  experience  as  a  basis  for 
rate-making,  and  it  is  an  open  question  how  far  data  thus  tabulated  can 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  rating  of  individual  risks.  However,  this 
question  is  now  receiving  exhaustive  thought  and  study  and  possibly  some 
workable   method   will  be   devised. 

The  entire  operation  of  the  Bureau  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  which  National  Board  companies,  stock  companies  not  members 
of  the   National  Board  and  mutual  companies  and  associations  are  repre- 
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sented.  As  the  value  of  the  data  to  be  collected  is  in  direct  ratio  to  its 
fullness,  the  cooperation  of  all  companies,  both  stock  and  mutual,  was 
invited  with  the  result  that  all  company  members  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  have  now  joined,  and  in  addition,  sixty-two  other 
stock  companies  and  fifty-one  mutual  companies  or  associations  are 
members  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three. 

On  January  1,  1915,  the  work  of  collecting  the  amounts  of  losses  paid 
was  begun,  and  this  activity  now  occupies  the  entire  sixth  floor  of  the 
Bishop  Building,  at  76  William  Street,  New  York  City.  There  are  at 
present  forty-nine  clerks  and  machine  operators  regularly  employed. 

During  1915,  a  card  form  was  used  in  reporting  losses.  An  adjuster's 
loss  report  of  letter  size  is  now  used,  which  carries  the  same  information 
as  did  the  card,  with  additional  data  as  to  adjustment  and  items  covered. 
These  are  made  out  by  the  adjuster  in  duplicate  for  each  company  and  for- 
warded with  proof  of  loss.  The  company  inserts  in  a  space  provided,  the 
proper  class  number,  the  claim  number  and,  upon  payment,  the  date  thereof, 
sending  one  copy  to  the  Bureau  as  a  report  of  a  loss  paid  and  keeping  the 
duplicate  for  their  files.  When  more  than  one  company  is  interested  in  a 
loss,  a  copy  of  apportionment  is  forwarded  direct  to  the  Bureau  by  the 
adjuster  and  when  the  adjustment  is  on  policies  of  schedule  or  blanket 
form,  a  copy  of  statement  is  also  furnished. 

The  reports  received  each  day  are  stamped  with  date  of  receipt  and 
reviewed  for  deficient  information  and  evident  errors  or  omissions.  Eeports 
on  losses  in  which  more  than  one  company  was  interested  are  then  filed 
with  the  apportionment  until  every  company  member  of  the  Bureau  inter- 
ested in  the  loss  has  furnished  us  with  a  copy.  When  complete,  the  reports 
are  checked  and  compared  as  to  classification,  cause,  etc.,  and  are  supplied 
with  the  code  numbers  used  in  the  punch  card  system.  If  differences  in 
the  classification  are  found,  companies  are  notified  and  asked  to  check  the 
code  number  given,  advising  us  as  to  any  change  to  be  made.  Differences 
of  judgment  as  to  the  predominant  hazard  lead  to  these  variations  of 
classification  numbers,  and  such  differences  are  of  fairly  frequent  occur- 
rence. All  complete  losses  are  then  passed  to  the  typists  who  make  out 
two  cards,  one  pink  and  one  green,  carrying  the  same  information  in  a 
little  different  order.  The  pink  cards  are  filed  alphabetically  by  name  of 
assured,  regardless  of  where  the  fire  occurred;  the  green  cards  are  filed 
by  state,  city  or  town  and  street.  These  index  or,  claimant  files  now  con- 
tain over  a  million  names. 
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Eeports  of  fires  in  States  whose  laws  require  companies  to  report  all 
losses  to  the  Fire  Marshal  are  also  copied  and  forwarded  to  the  State 
Official  each  day.  In  1914,  each  company  was  required  to  report  every 
loss  to  the  Fire  Marshal  in  fourteen  states.  This  work  is  now  done  by 
the  Bureau,  thereby  relieving  the  company  members  of  duplication  and 
making  uniform  reports  to  all  states  in  lieu  of  the  many  forms  previously 
in  use. 

The  original  loss  reports  having  been  coded  and  claimanted;  are  next 
sent  to  the  tabulating  room  where  a  punch  card  is  made  for  each  report. 
These  are  filed  by  State  until  such  time  as  tabulations  are  to  be  made, 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  machine  and  sorted  to  the  desired  arrangement, 
and  then  in  a  tabulating  machine  and  added.  Both  the  form  of  loss  report 
and  the  form  of  final  report  were  arranged  in  conjunction  with  committees 
of  the5  Insurance  Commissioners  and  the  Fire  Marshals.  Our  statistics  as 
to  losses  are  to  be,  compiled  in  such  manner  as  to  show  the  number  of  fires, 
insurance  carried,  loss  paid,  whole  loss  and  sound  value  for  each  class,  sub- 
divided by  construction  and  protection.  This  information  is  further  sub- 
divided for  each  cause  and  also  summarized  for  all  causes,  each  state  form- 
ing a  unit. 

Our  records  show  that  for  1915,  the  companies  reported  to  the  Bureau 
as  paid  by  them  on  dwellings  and  apartment  houses  without  mercentile 
occupancy,  the  following: 

Buildings  Contents 

Frame    Protected $14,077,356  $6,060,508 

Frame    Unprotected 6,774,866  2,445,749 

Brick  Protected 2,130,258  1,411,136 

Brick    Unprotected 129,755  35,043 

Fireproof 8,194  22,820 


$23,120,429  $9,975,256 

This  was  the  paid  loss  reported  for  this  class  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  reporting  of  losses,  the  companies  have  been  re- 
quested to  furnish  us  with  the  amounts  written  under  policies  during  1916. 
These  reports  are  to  be  made  from  tabulations  of  the  various  companies  for 
each  state  separately,  by  class,  in  accordance  with  each  type  of  construction 
and  protected  and  unprotected,  so  that  the  Bureau  having  amounts  written 
by  classes  and  the  losses  paid  by  classes  can  obtain  the  loss  cost  in  the 
same  detail. 
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The  correctness  and  value  of  the  figures  obtained  is  dependent  upon 
the  care  and  thought  given  the  matter  of  assignment  of  a  risk  to  its  proper 
class.  If  the  amount  written  is  placed  in  one  class  and  the  loss  in  another, 
our  figures  will  be  obviously  incorrect.  The  experience  of  the  Bureau  has 
been  that  difference  in  judgment  in  this  matter  lead  to  a  variety  of  assign- 
ments among  the  different  companies.  With  our  present  form  of  report, 
we  can  in  most  cases  check  the  class  number,  but  in  the  matter  of  writings 
no  check  is  possible  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau.  Greater  care  is  necessary 
in  the  assignment  of  a  class  number  to  a  loss  than  to  an  amount  written, 
because  the  number  of  policies  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  losses, 
and  the  amounts  of  the  policies  written  are  many  times  greater  than  the 
amount   of   the   losses  when  totaled. 

Few,  if  any,  realized  the  volume  of  the  work  and  the  immense  amount 
of  detail  entailed  by  the  collecting  and  collating  of  losses,  the  volume  of 
amounts  written  is  so  huge  that  the  Actuarial  Bureau  Committee  has  spent 
many  hours  considering  the  form  in  which  the  information  would  be  re- 
quested, that  is,  one  which  would  furnish  the  information  necessary  to  the 
Bureau  and  at  the  same  time  not  impose  too  great  labor  on  the  company. 
With  the  present  classification  list  subdivided  as  to  construction  and  pro- 
tection for  each  state,  the  number  of  punch  cards  required  will  approximate 
5,000,000. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  about  650,000 
loss  reports  were  received  showing  a  fire  loss  paid  by  the  companies,  mem- 
bers of  the  Bureau  at  that  time,  amounting  to  $153,231,912.  ("  Insurance 
by  States"  gives  $166,720,501,  as  whole  paid  loss,  difference,  $13,488,587, 
of  which  six  companies  which  did  not  report  paid  $7,543,178.)  It  ifi 
mated  that  for  1916,  the  number  of  reports  of  losses  will  approach  750,000, 
the  number  for  the  first  six  months  being  about  350,000. 

Many  interesting  facts  developed  during  the  year  showing  how  through 
ignorance  of  the  assured,  or  through  design,  companies  are  being  defrauded. 
All  fires  due  to  electricity,  explosions,  gasolene  and  lightning  reported 
during  a  period  of  two  weeks  were  investigated,  resulting  in  the  discovery 
of  eight  fraudulent  claims,  as  no  fire  had  occurred. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  development  has  been  that  following 
receipt  of  reports  from  two  companies  on  losses  paid  on  the  same  property, 
each  company  having  sworn  proof  of  loss  stating  that  they  were  the  only 
company  interested.  Through  our  claimant  files,  we  were  able  to  discover 
this  duplication  of  payment  and  communicate  with  the  companies  inter- 
ested. As  a  result  of  information  of  this  kind  the  company  members  of 
the  Bureau  have  recovered  several  thousand  dollars. 
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Still  another  interesting  development  has  been  shown  in  losses  in 
which  more  than  one  company  was  interested,  which  were  adjusted  sepa- 
rately. Apportionments  have  been  made  on  whole  losses  differing  as  much 
as  100  per  cent. 

The  information  as  to  losses  subdivided  in  accordance  with  class,  con- 
struction and  protection  and  further  as  to  cause,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  writing  or  talking  of  matters  of  fire  prevention  and  as  this 
information  is  uniform  for  all  states,  comparison  of  the  losses  of  the  various 
states  is  possible. 

Our  claimant  lists,  even  now,  contain  much  valuable  information  and 
this  value  is  daily  becoming  greater,  inasmuch  as  we  are  keeping  the  name 
of  every  claimant.  The  main  object,  however,  of  collating  statistics  as 
to  amounts  written  and  losses  paid  is  the  obtaining  of  the  loss  cost,  and 
the  value  of  our  figures  is  mainly  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  accuracy 
and  care  with  which'  class  numbers  are  assigned,  but  also  upon  the  care  used 
by  every  company  reporting  to  us,  that  all  losses  both  large  and  small  are 
reported.  Losses  of  less  than  $100  form  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total, 
numerically,  and  also  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  lossr  so 
that  even  the  small  loss  is  important  to  arriving  at  a  true  loss  cost. 

The  reports  of  amounts  written  being  made  annually  in  a  lump  sum 
for  each  class  by  construction  and  protection,  will  undoubtedly  be  accu- 
rate and  complete.  If,  therefore,  companies  did  not  make  sure  that  every 
loss  is  reported,  our  figures  will  show  an  apparent  low  loss  cost,  with  re- 
sultant misleading  of  the  insurance  companies,  state  officials  and  the  assured. 
Very  marked  improvement  has  been  shown  in  the  1916  loss  reports 
over  those  received  in  1915,  due  in  part  to  a  greater  number  of  companies 
reporting,  but  principally  to  the  greater  care  being  used  by  the  companies 
in  seeing  that  each  paid  loss  is  reported. 

It  would  be  more  than  a  pleasure  to  us  could  every  member  of  your 
Association  inspect  for  himself  the  workings  of  our  Bureau.  He  would  see 
a  very  large  busy  force,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  calculating  machinery, 
dealing  with  an  almost  incredible  mass  of  statistical  information  in  the 
purpose  to  extract  therefrom  the  broad  lines  of  exact  knowledge  which  will 
tend,  we  hope,  to  make  underwriting  less  of  an  art  and  more  of  a  science. 
Unfortunately,  as  already  stated,  those  geographical  barriers  which  make 
the  charm  of  the  Pacific  Coast  so  remote  to  us  of  the  East  render  such 
inspection    a   matter    of   similar    difficulty   to    you. 

Service,  however,  does  not  know  these  limitations,  and  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  is  as  truly  national  in  scope,  as  in 
name,  is  earnestly  desirous  that  its  Actuarial  Bureau  shall  be  recognized 
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as  a  vital,  helpful  influence  in  the  large  work  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of   the   Pacific. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  very  able 
paper  from  Mr.  Mallalieu.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  work  done  in  tabulating  our  loss  experience,  and  the  meas- 
uring of  the  hazard.  It  perhaps  would  surprise  some  of  you  to 
know  that,  in  the  work  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  while  our  rate  upon  the  protected  dwelling,  the 
building  itself,  is  good  and  adequate,  the  rate  upon  the  contents, 
the  household  furniture  in  the  protected  dwelling,  has  shown 
itself  to  be  most  thoroughly  inadequate  over  a  series  of  years. 
We  have  been  writing  household  furniture  in  the  protected  dwell- 
ing and  losing  money  on  it  right  straight  along  and  the  inad- 
equacy of  that  rate  has  been  made  most  patent.  It  is  a  very 
able  and  an  exceedingly  valuable  one. 

Herbert  Folger — Mr.  President :  This  Association  is  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Mallalieu  for  the  clear  statement  which  has  been 
given  us  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Its  immediate  value  to 
us  is  in  connection  with  the  indexed  record  of  fire  losses  occurring 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  is  being  built  up  in  New 
York.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  it  will  be  worth  to  us  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  this  record  in  future  when  we  desire  to  trace  the 
past  history  of  claimants  who  are  comparative  strangers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  whose  fire  loss  claims  are  suspicious  or  fraudu- 
lent. We  cannot  be  too  careful  about  making  it  a  point  to  report 
■  every  such  claim  to  the  National  Board  with  full  particulars 
thereof. 

The  statistical  value  of  the  record  of  amounts  written  and 
losses  paid  now  being  compiled  by  classes  will  be  great;  but  it 
must  not  be  overestimated.     Probably  it  will  "take  several  years 
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of  careful  revision  of  the  classification  list,  and  a  much  finer 
analysis  by  degrees  of  fire  protection  than  is  being  attempted 
now,  to  produce  any  figures  which  will  be  useful  in  rate  making, 
aside  from  a  few  general  classes  made  up  largely  of  detached 
risks,  such  as  dwellings,  etc.  The  degree  of  fire  protection  exist- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane,  Idaho  Falls,  Astoria, 
Yuma  and  Porterville  cannot  be  the  same ;  and  if  all  brick  mer- 
cantile buildings  within  five  hundred  feet  of  hydrants  are  to  be 
classed  as  protected  and  are  to  be  recorded  in  one  group  as  to  all 
of  the  above  cities  and  towns,  it  must  be  plain  that  the  ratio  of 
fire  losse^s  paid  to  amounts  written  in  a  given  period  of  five  years 
might  represent  an  average  having  some  value,  but  it  would  not 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  true  loss  cost  of  brick  mercantile  build- 
ings in  any  town  in  the  group.  "When  it  comes  to  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise— especially  those  which  are  susceptible  to  damage  by 
fire,  smoke  and  water  to  a  high  degree — an  average  loss  ratio 
must  be  still  more  unsatisfactory.  The  classification  record  main- 
tained before  the  San  Francisco  conflagration  by  the  Board  Office 
in  San  Francisco  recorded  the  results  separately  for  each  state 
and  divided  the  business  in  California  into  thirteen  groups,  based 
upon  differences  in  fire  protection  and  tariff  rating ;  and  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  continue  the  work,  it  would  have  been  found 
necessary  to  subdivide  still  further.  The  main  thing  is  to  make 
a  start  under  a  system  which  is  elastic,  which  is  true  of  the 
National  Board  classification  scheme.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
premiums  received  upon  the  classes;  and  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  any  company  from  continuing  its  own  private  record 
of  results  obtained,  whether  it  writes  risks  at  standard  rates,  or  at 
reduced  figures.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  by  uniting  the 
experience  of  all  the  National  Board  companies  (including  many 
which  do  not  use  the  rates  of  rating  bureaus) ,  as  to  the  amounts 
written  and  losses  paid  only,  the  Actuarial  Bureau  will  obtain 
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figures  which  will  be  nearer  the  true  average  than  those  shown 
by  the  record  of  any  single  company. 

Not  only  has  the  National  Board  undertaken  this  work,  but 
it  has  prepared  a  schedule  for  grading  cities  and  towns  which  is 
far  ahead  of  anything  previously  prepared.  It  makes  a  sharp 
difference  between  points  of  deficiency  charged  against  a  city  for 
lack  of  proper  water  supply  and  fire  department  facilities,  and 
those  charged  for  preventable  deficiencies,  such  as  narrow  streets, 
conflagration  breeding  blocks,  thin  walls,  etc.,  etc.  In  good  time 
we  may  hope  that  this  schedule  can  be  applied  to  all  cities  of  any 
size  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  that  we  may  obtain  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  relative  fire  hazard  existing. 

The  President — Our  last  paper  for  the  morning  session  of 
this,  our  first  day,  will  be  some  remarks  upon  legislative  indi- 
gestion, by  Mr.  Percy  V.  Long,  associate  counsel  for  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters,  whom  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  now.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Long — I  can  do  little  more  than  generalize  in  these  few 
remarks,  because  my  experience  around  legislators  and  legislative 
bodies  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  confined  to  rep- 
resenting the  large  city,  with  all  the  power  and  prestige  and 
influence  of  that  city  behind  me.  Now,  I  am  attempting  to  rep- 
resent you  gentlemen,  and  you  know  with  what  sympathy  those 
representing  the  insurance  interests  are  greeted  in  the  average 
legislative  body.  Owing  to  the  time  alloted  me,  both  in  preparing 
the  paper  and  the  length  of  the  paper  itself,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  do  more  than  generalize  on  the  legislation,  and  not  go  into 
details,  and  my  paper  of  necessity  will  be  rather  brief.  But  there 
are  one  Qr  two  thoughts  in  it  that  might  appeal  to  you  gentlemen, 
and  possibly  might,  if  they  appeal  to  you  in  the  light  in  wrhich  I 
seek  to  present  them,  aid  me  in  my  work  in  the  future. 
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LEGISLATIVE  INDIGESTION 

Percy  V.  Long,  Assistant  Counsel  National  Board. 

With  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  legislatures  of  upwards 
of  forty  states  in  this  Union  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  providing  more 
rules  under  which  we  must  live  it  can  be  easily  appreciated  that  the  people 
of  these  United  States  are  going  to  have  fed  to  them  a  mass  of  laws  which 
will  undoubtedly  cause  them  to  complain  of  something  quite  akin  to  indi- 
gestion. 

The  average  legislator  is  desirous  of  having  has  name  associated  with 
some  measure  which  will  glorify  him  and  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
In  looking  around  for  some  subject  upon  which  to  legislate  he  generally 
seizes  upon  some  incident  in  his  experience  which  has  been  distasteful  to 
him,  and  feels  that  he  is  doing  a  great  public  service  in  guarding  against 
any  like  experience  in  the  future. 

In  accordance  with  this  thought  he  proceeds  to  either  draft,  himself, 
or  have  someone  else  draft  for  him,  a  law  designed  to  meet  his  views  and 
without  any  further  investigation,  proceeds  to  introduce  such  law  and  work 
for  its  passage.  By  concentrating  upon  one  or  two  measures,  the  adoption 
of  which  he  feels  will  give  him  the  desired  prominence,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  trade  his  vote  on  other  measures  for  votes  upon  his  measure,  thus  get- 
ting legislation  by  barter  and  not  by  investigation  or  deliberation. 

Laws  passed  in  this  manner  generally  have  the  effect  of  clogging  our 
courts  with  litigation  designed  to  find  out  what  they  mean  and  whether 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  federal  or  state  constitutions. 
The  determination  of  these  questions  by  the  courts  means  delay  in  ascer- 
taining what  they  mean  or  whether  they  are  invalid,  and,  consequently, 
during  the  interim  between  the  passage  of  the  law  and  the  determination 
by  the  courts,  personal  and  property  rights  may  be  imperiled,  judicial  ex- 
pressions declaring  principles  which  have  made  personal  and  property  rights 
secure  are  suspended  in  their  application  and  important  enterprises  are 
frequently  made  hazardous.  In  addition  private  initiative  is  fettered,  for 
the  self-respecting  individual  is  not  desirous  of  coming  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  his  country  or  state,  and  by  so  doing  either  jeopardizing  investments 
or  risking  his  liberty. 

These  evils  in  legislation  are  due,  primarily,  to  a  lack  of  civic  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  average  American  citizen.  Personal  ag- 
grandizement and  vanity  too  frequently  animate  the  average  legislator 
and  when  these  impulses  are  not  present  he  is  too  apt  to  think  in  provincial 
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terms  and  to  forget  that  he  is  a  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  and  should  legislate  in  their  interests  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  the 
interest  of  any  community  or  group. 

Sometimes  ill  advised  and  selfish  opposition  to  wise  laws  designed  to 
better  conditions  this  opposition  is  evidenced  by  individuals  who  resent  what 
ileem  interference  with  their  private  business,  no  matter  how  great  a 
public  interest  is  attached  to  its  conduct — generates  a  feeling  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  upon  the  part  of  the  legislator  and  he  proceeds  to  color  every 
action  he  takes  by  his  distrust  of  those  who  at  times  can  offer  no  better 
reason  for  their  opposition  than  a  desire  to  be  unhampered. 

In  between  these  two  contending  groups  the  great  public  is  too  fre- 
quently caught  and,  with  no  fault  upon  its  part  other  than  a  lack  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  its  representatives  to  the  legislatures,  suffers 
from  a  disarrangement  of  affairs  generally  and  incurs  a  loss  far  greater 
than  can  be  estimated. 

If  legislators  would  investigate  and  deliberate,  after  which  they  would 
consider  the  interests  of  the  great  public  as  a  whole,  and  if  those  who  are 
rendering  service,  which  is  in  its*nature  public,  would  consider  the  wisdom 
of  a  sound  and  fair  supervision  of  the  service  which  they  render,  we  would 
not  view  legislative  sessions  with  the  fear  that  is  customarily  expressed. 

Let  us  hope  that  by  co-operation  between  legislators  and  experts  we 
can  educate  the  public,  and  through  the  public  its  representatives,  up  to 
the  point  where  no  legislation  will  be  thought  of  except  that  which  is 
carefully  and  scientifically  drafted  after  a  full  and  thorough  investigation 
of  its  need  and  its  effect  upon  the  general  public  as  a  whole.  To  do  this 
we  must  raise  the  standard  of  civic  thought  and  create  in  the  mind  of  each 
voter  and  each  prospective  legislator  a  responsibility  to  the  public  that  will 
find  its  response  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  individual  who  might  seek 
to  thwart  that  legislation  which  is  necessary  simply  because  he  may  be 
restrained  in  some  way  from  doing  those  things  which  unbridled  license 
might  permit. 

If  this  state  of  affairs  could  be  brought  about  there  would  be  less 
unpalatable  and  more  digestible  laws  fed  to  the  public  at  the  close  of  each 
legislative  session  and,  consequently,  less  danger  of  legislative  indigestion. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  have  heard  with  great  in- 
terest the  talk  of  Mr.  Percy  V.  Long  on  the  very  pertinent  sub- 
ject, a  subject  which  is  very  close  to  the  hearts  and  pocket  books 
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of  all  of  us,  and  with  that  paper  concludes  the  morning  session 
of  this  day.  Now,  we  have  all  told  fourteen  papers  for  the  suc- 
ceeding session.  They  are  arranged  in  groups  of  four,  the  idea 
being  that  we  will  have  time  for  four  papers  in  each  session, 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  to  do  that,  it  is  necessary  to  be  here 
promptly.  I  do  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  delay  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  session  after  two  o'clock  because  there  are  only  a 
handful  in  the  room  at  that  time,  and  I  do  not  want  any  of  you 
to  miss  the  instruction  and  entertainment  which  you  are  going 
to  get  from  the  papers  that  will  be  read  before  this  meeting.  So 
in  declaring  the  session  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  am 
uttering  an  earnest  wish  that  you  will  all  recognize  that  2  p.  m. 
is  not  2:30  or  2  :20.  The  session  is  adjourned  until  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 
Tuesday,  February  6th,  1917 

Convention  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  President 
Irving. 

The  President — We  have  quite  an  extensive  program 
mapped  out  for  each  session,  and  we  want  to  get  through  with  our 
program  in  a  reasonable  time,  so  we  will  endeavor  to  start  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  a  further  announcement  to  make.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Mr.  Harry  Page,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Vancouver  Island  Association,  and  later  special  agent  of  the 
Aetna  in  British  Columbia,  and  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Association,  has  met  death  on  the  battlefield  in  France.  He  was 
adjutant  of  the  29th  Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Board  and  his  name  must  go  on  the  rostrum  of  our  deceased 
members,  dead  on  the  field  of  honor. 

We  will  now  hear  a  paper  on  the  "Practical  Inspection  of 
"Woodworkers,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Burwell,  of  the  National  office. 
Mr.  Burwell,  unfortunately,  is  not  here  with  us  today,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Folger  has  very  kindly  volunteered  to  read  his  paper, 
to  which  I  will  ask  your  attention. 

THE  PRACTICAL   INSPECTION  OF  WOODWORKERS 

By  W.  T.  Burwell,  Special  Agent  German  American  Insurance  Company. 

In  discussing  this  time  tried  and  fire  tested  subject,  I  shall  let  the 
paper  be  its  own  apology.  No  exhaustive  insurance  experience  has  guilded 
its  pages  with  the  illumination  of  professional  learning.  No  ponderous  and 
dusty  volumes  have  been  brought  forth  from  the  catacombs  to  lend  their 
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lustre,  nor  have  the  ruthless  shears  and  paste  pot  shorn  the  manuscript 
of  my  contemporaries  of  their  choicest  paragraphs,  making  the  article  an 
epigrammatical  review  of  previous  writers  on  this  interesting  subject. 

This  paper  is  only  the  result  of  many  years  practical  experience  in 
the  design  and  erection  of  saw  mills  and  wood  working  machinery  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  seasoned  with  a  smattering  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  insurance.  While  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  read  it  in  person,  I  am 
happy  in  the  selection  of  a  substitute  who,  while  accepting  none  of  the 
responsibilities  of  a  sponsor,  may  by  his  aspect,  lend  dignity,  and  his  inflec- 
tions, lend  culture,  to  this,  my  initial  effort  as  an  author. 

On  account  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  question  involved,  I  have  limited 
this  paper  to  a  discussion  of  saw  mills,  taking  the  average  mill  of  good 
class  as  an  example.  With  the  exception  of  the  danger  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  cedar  dust  or  dry  shavings,  the  hazards  of  shingle  or  planing  mills 
will  roughly  conform  to  such  a  woodworker. 

So  also  in  the  case,  of  dry  log  mills,  the  hazards  in  this  district  are 
similar  in  great  degree  with  the  hazard  of  the  wet  log  plant,  for  the  logs, 
while  technically  called  dry,  are  in  reality  hauled  to  the  log  dock  directly 
from  the  woods  or  from  tidewater  and  are  nearly  as  moist  as  those  taken 
from  a  log  pond.  They  are  not  so  clean  and  free  from  gravel  as  the  wet 
log,  but  this  hazard  is  inconsiderable.  In  the  Middle  West,  where  logs  are 
stored  for  the  mill,  and  undergo  a  drying  throughout  the  winter  months, 
an  entirely  different  condition  may  be  expected. 

In  discussing  the  practical  inspection  of  woodworkers,  I  find  that  the 
subject  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions,  the  PHYSICAL  INSPECTION, 
the  MORAL  HAZARD,  and  the  ADEQUACY  OF  THE  RATE. 

Taking  each  of  these  three  factors  in  turn  and  determining  the  relative 
condition  and  importance  of  each  factor,  the  inspector  may  be  in  a  position 
to  pass  intelligently  on  the  desirability  of  any  risk  of  the  class. 

PHYSICAL  INSPECTION:  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  review  the 
general  features  of  a  saw  mill  than  to  follow  the  manufactured  product 
in  its  course  through  the  plant.  The  complete  saw  mill  plant  is  usually 
made  up  of  seven  divisions:  HEAD  END,  CENTRAL  PORTION,  TAIL 
END,  POWER  HOUSE,  LUMBER  YARD,  DRY  KILN  and  FINISHING 
DEPARTMENT.  I  will  take  each  department  in  turn,  using  the  common 
saw  mill  nomenclature  for  the  different  pieces  of  machinery  used.  A 
description  of  the  different  machines  named  is  appended  to  this  article. 

Beginning,  then,  at  the  boom,  we  find  the  log  drawn  into  the  head 
end  of  the  mill  by  the  log  jack,  or  by  the  more  modern  wire  rope  log  haul. 
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Either  of  these  pieces  of  machinery,  while  very  powerful,  is  slow  moving 
and  surrounded  by  the  moisture  common  to  this  portion  of  the  mill,  and 
needs  no  especial  attention.  From  the  log  deck  the  log  is  transferred  to 
the  saw  carriage  by  a  log  canter  or  by  a  steam  kicker,  or  nigger. 

These  log  loading  devices,  as  in  the  case  of  the  log  jack  or  haul,  are 
powerful  but  slow  moving  with  a  minimum  of  friction  hazard.  A  glance 
should  be  given  the  steam  cylinders  of  the  kicker  or  nigger,  located  beneath 
mill  floor,  to  see  that  oily  waste  is  absent  and  that  the  steam  pipes  run 
clear  of  woodwork. 

The  saw  carriage,  with  the  log  attached  to  its  head  blocks,  is  drawn 
across  the  head  saws  by  means  of  the  steam  feed,  which  may  be  either 
the  wire  rope  or  "Shot  Gun"  type.  This  is  located  under  the  mill  floor 
beyond  the  head  saws,  and  is  a  powerful,  fast  moving  piece  of  machinery. 
Steam  pipes  should  be  clear  of  woodwork;  there  should  be  no  accumulation 
of  oily  waste;  and  if  a  rope  feed,  sheaves  of  the  feed  should  be  well 
lubricated. 

Next  in  order  is  the  head  saw.  This  in  most  Northwest  mills  is  com- 
posed of  the  single  or  double  circular  saw  or  of  the  heavy  duty  Pacific 
Coast  band  saw.  When  we  consider  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  horse- 
power of  the  mill  is  consumed  at  this  point,  we  recognize  the  importance 
of  having  the  bearings  of  the  saw  arbors  run  cool  with  sufficient  lubrica- 
tion. There  is  always  a  surplus  of  dust  at  this  point,  happily  in  a  damp 
condition,  but  oily  sawdust  should  be  kept  free  from  the  bearings  as  far 
as  possible.  In  electrically  operated  mills,  the  starting  rheostat  should  be 
of  the  enclosed  controller  type  on  account  of  the  prevalent  moisture  and 
sawdust.  If  of  the  open  or  ventilating  type,  millwrights  will  frequently 
enclose  it  for  protection,  the  result  often  being  a  charred  box,  and  a  subse- 
quent claim  under  the  policy.  Where  band  mills  are  used  hazards  of  this 
character  are  safely  guarded,  for  the  entire  band  mill  is  set  up  in  the 
factory  and  the  bearings  made  of  a  good  quality  of  truly  aligned  babbitt 
metal. 

From  the  Head  Saws  the  slabs  fall  to  the  automatic  live  rolls  or  iron 
rolls  turned  by  transmission  machinery,  which  convey  them  to  the  chain 
transfers,  these  in  turn  picking  up  the  slabs  and  taking  them  across  to 
the  edger.  The  live  rolls  and  transfers  are  put  in  operation  by  means  of 
paper  and  iron  friction  wheels  located  beneath  the  mill  floor.  Rockwood 
frictions  almost  universally  used  in  this  locality.  They  are  fire  resistant, 
but  on  account  of  their  location,  may  be  inspected  for  faulty  lubrication 
or   oily  condition. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  central  portion  of  the  mill.  This  is  given 
over  mainly  to  the  EDGER  and  overhead  filing  room.  The  edger  consumes 
about  one-fifth  of  the  available  mill  power  and  its  location  and  character- 
istics make  it  one  of  the  most  important  fire  hazards  of  all  the  moving 
machinery.  The  inspector  should  see  that  the  edger  roll  steam  pipes  are 
clear  of  the  woodwork  and  that  the  steam  cylinders  and  bearings  on 
both  the  shafts  beneath  the  mill  floor  are  well  lubricated  and  free  from  oily 
sawdust. 

A  water  barrel  with  pails  or  approved  fire  extinguisher  should  be  placed 
adjacent  to  the  machinery  for  incipient  hot  boxes,  for  at  this  point  a 
number   will    develop    during   the   working    season. 

The  majority  of  Edger  shafts  are  driven  from  the  main  mill  shaft 
by  means  of  rope  drives  or  through  steel  and  wood  tooth  friction  gears. 
The  condition  of  the  former  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  but  as  the  latter 
are  usually  enclosed  on  account  of  the  oily  condition  under  which  they  are 
run,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  inspection.  They  are  usually 
of  excellent  construction  and  the  hazard  may  be  passed  as  inconsiderable. 

Over  the'  edger  and  head  saw  may  be  found  the  filing  room  where  the 
different  saws  are  carried  to  be  reground,  either  by  hand  or  automatic 
machinery.  This  may  be  inspected  for  small  unventilated  closets,  the 
presence  of  gasoline  or  the  presence  of  the  unguarded  steam  pipe  in  con- 
nection with  the  small  independent  engine  sometimes  used,  accumulation 
of  waste,  proper  arrangement  of  saw  brazing  furnace,  etc. 

Having  finished  with  the. CENTRAL  PORTION  of  the  mill,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  inspect  the  POWER  PLANT.  The  Boilers  here  are 
usually  arranged  "en  banc"  and  should  be  at  least  four  feet  from  walls 
or  wooden  partitions.  They  are  fed  by  small  conveyors  bringing  sawdust 
fuel  from  the  head  saws  and  the  edger  saws  in  ordinary  boiler  settings. 
This  sawdust  is  dumped  direct  into  the  boiler  grates  by  an  overhead  con- 
veyor. Where  the  boilers  are  equipped  with  a  Dutch  oven  front,  the  refuse 
will  be  poured  through  the  Dutch  oven  ring  or  hopper  by  chutes,  preferably 
of  metal,  leading  from  the  conveyors.  Suitable  gates  in  the  conveyor 
channels  allow  part  of  this  fuel  to  be  diverted  into  fuel  piles  or  fuel  storage 
vaults  at  the  side  of  the  boiler  room,  this  accumulated  fuel  being  used  to 
fire  the  boilers  for  kiln  and  other  purposes  when  the  mill  is  not  running 
and  generating  fuel. 

The  vaults  should  be  of  eight  inch  brick,  or  of  standard  crib  construc- 
tion, sides  and  roof,  with  walls  six  inches  thick,  the  opening  from  which 
the  fuel  is  drawn  being  located  in  the  base  of  the  vault  and  being  protected 
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by  a  two  inch  sliding  drop  door.  This  door  is  usually  sheathed  with  metal 
and  supported  by  a  wire  running  on  an  overhead  pulley  and  held  up  by  a 
fusible  link,  the  connection  being  inside  of  the  fuel  vault. 

If  open  piles  of  fuel  are  stored,  they  should  be  separated  from  the 
boiler  openings  by  a  clear  space  of  four  feet,  an  iron  plate  being  used  as 
a  retaining  partition. 

Smoke  stacks  for  the  boilers  should  be  kept  twelve  inches  from  wood- 
work and  if  less  than  thirty  feet  in  height,  one-fourth  inch  mesh  spark 
arresters  are  well  nigh  essential.  The  roof  of  both  power  house  and  mill 
should  be  of  non-combustible  material. 

The  engine  room  should  be  inspected  for  closed  or  unventilated  closets 
and  oily  waste  or  a  general  oily  condition.  If  oil  is  stored  in  the  engine 
room  it  should  be  in  small  quantities  only,  the  main  supply  of  oil  for 
both  power  house  and  mill  being  kept  in  a  detached  shed  or  oil  house 
located  at  least   forty  feet   from  the  mill  buildings. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  power  house  should 
be  detached  from  the  mill  itself.  A  power  house  detached  by  only  twelve 
inches  is  far  superior  to  one  located  under  the  mill  roof,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  a  suitable  hydrant  and  hose  is  located  adjacent  to  the  separating 
opening.  The  walls  of  the  power  house  should  be  built  of  standard  brick 
or  2"  and  6"  crib  construction  extending  above  the  mill  roof.  The  Avail 
opposite  the  mill  should  extend  four  feet  beyond  the  side  walls  and  doors 
and  windows  should  be  avoided  on  this  side  of  the  structure.  The  writer 
can  cite  many  instances  where  this  building  method  has  saved  valuable 
plants,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Hoquiam  Sash  and  Door  Company, 
where  a  serious  fire  in  the  boiler  house  did  no  damage  to  the  main  building 
fifteen  feet  away. 

We  can  now  proceed  with  the  inspection  of  the  rear,  or  TAIL  END 
of  the  mill.  From  the  edger  the  lumber  drops  to  the  edger  live  rolls  which 
are  driven  by  the  usual  frictions  under  the  mill  floor. 

In  the  smaller  mills  the  lumber  passes  to  a  swing  cut-off  saw  which 
cuts  it  by  hand  into  suitable  lengths.  The  waste  or  bark  slabs  are  cut  in 
the  same  manner  and  thrown  into  the  main  conveyor  which  carries  them 
either  to  the  boiler  house  or  the  refuse  fire.  In  the  larger  type  of  mills 
the  refuse  slabs  are  shoved  from  the  rolls  to  a  chain  transfer  table  where 
they  pass  under  a  constantly  running  slab  slasher  and  into  the  main  refuse 
conveyor,  which  carries  them  to  the  refuse  burner.  The  slab  slasher  has 
many  sudden  loads  applied  and  the  bearings  should  be  well  lubricated  and 
of  sturdy  make. 
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The  good  lumber  is  similarly  transferred  on  chain  tables  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mill  where  it  passes  beneath  a  hand  or  automatic  trimmer, 
which  cuts  each  piece  to  the  desired  length.  This  apparatus  is  usually 
kept  in  good  order  and  carefully  built  and  there  is  little  or  no  hazard  con- 
nected with  the  same.  In  case  the  trim  saws  are  operated  by  compressed 
air,  there  may  be  an  attachment  on  the  air  pipe  for  fastening  a  tube  to 
be  used  in  blowing  down  the  accumulated  dry  sawdust  from  the  mill 
rafters.  This  should  be  done  once  a  week,  for  there  is  no  more  potent 
factor  in  the  rapid  spread  of  fire  than  dry  sawdust  accumulated  on  the 
roof  beams  of  such  a  plant. 

From  the  Trim  Saws  the  lumber  goes  to  the  Re-saw,  or  Gang  saw,  and 
to  the  lumber  yard,  usually  through  the  medium  of  a  slow  moving  set  of 
transfer  chains,  called  the  sorting  table — no  especial  hazard. 

The  mill  building  should  be  of  a  standard  heavy  timbering  throughout, 
with  three  inch  flooring,  the  enclosed  mill  being  preferable  to  the  open 
type.  To  prevent,  the  rapid  sweep  of  flames  throughout  the  mill  building, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  partitions,  or  draft  curtains,  built  down  from  the 
peak  of  the  roof  to  the  horizontal  stringers,  this  curtain  tending  to  break 
up  overhead  drafts  and  assisting  the  mill  force  in  confining  the  fire. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  interest  outside  of  the  mill  is  the  refuse 
fire.  This,  if  possible,  should  be  separated  300  feet  from  any  buildings 
or  lumber  piles  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  plant.  It  should  possess  an  iron 
sheathed  crib  wall  on  the  mill  side,  and  should  have  a  hydrant  with  hose 
connection  placed  suitably  to  prevent  any  fire  that  might  communicate  to 
the  main  conveyer  structure.  The  end  of  the  conveyor  should  be  constructed 
of  sheet  iron.  In  case  the  restricted  area  available  should  necessitate  the 
placing  of  the  refuse  fire  closer  to  the  plant,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
i  i  Doty  burner ' '  or  in  a  suitable  closed  burner  of  standard  construction,  with 
spark  arrester.  Due  to  the  expense  and  power  consumption  of  long  con- 
veyors, it  may  be  found  that  the  use  of  a  standard  burner  with  short  chain 
conveyor  will  actually  be  an  economy.  For  insurance  purposes  a  standard 
burner  is  far  preferable  to  an  open  refuse  fire. 

LUMBER  YARD :  Next  of  interest  will  be  found  the  fire  pump  station 
and  water  system.  The  fire  pump  should  be  of  standard  approved  make, 
capacity  500  to  1000  gallons  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  should 
be  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  at  the  hydrants.  The  main 
should  be  six  inches  in  diameter,  running  completely  around  the  mill, 
through  the  principal  strategic  locations  and  back  to  the  pump  on  the  so- 
called  "Circulating  System"  plan.  There  should  be  shut-off  valves,  locked 
open,  in  the  center  of  the  main  and  on  either  side  of  the  pumps.     In  case 
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of  bleeding  caused  by  a  break  in  hydrants  or  main,  or  the  burning  of  a  hose 
connection  at  any  point,  this  will  enable  the  engineer  to  send  the  pressure 
around  in  the  other  direction  and  thus  furnish  practically  a  full  supply  to 
the  remaining  hydrants.  The  steam  supply  leading  from  the  power  house 
to  the  fire  pump  should  be  buried  under  ground  safe  from  falling  timbers, 
and  surrounded  by  suitable  protection  to  prevent  excessive  condensation  of 
frost  damage. 

The  gravity  main  from  the  static  reservoirs  where  such  is  obtainable 
should  be  brought  into  the  same  circulating  main  by  a  T  joint  with  suitable 
valve  connections.  This  main,  at  least  eight  inches  in  diameter,  should 
show  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  at  point  of  entry.  The  reservoirs  should  be 
of  at  least  25,000  gallons  in  capacity,  this  being  necessary  to  supply  a 
fire  stream  at  four  standard  hydrants  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  minutes. 
Such  a  reservoir  should  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  necessities. 

The  mains,  especially  if  built  of  wood  pipe,  should  be  underground 
at  all  points,  to  prevent  freezing  or  physical  damage.  The  hydrants  should 
be  enclosed  in  wood  boxes  packed  with  sawdust  or  of  approved  frost  resist- 
ant pattern.  There  should  be  additional  lines  with  cut  off  valves  branching 
from  the  main,  to  supply  a  suitable  number  of  stand  pipes  and  hose  in  the 
mill  building.  Other  hydrants  should  be  scattered  throughout  the  lumber 
yard  at  important  points,  notably  at  the  oil  house  and  adjacent  to  bulkheads 
under  the  lumber  platforms. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  modern  mill  to  have  the  lumber  platform 
laid  flush  on  the  ground,  but  owing  to  the  unfortunate  necessities  of  ship- 
ping, and  of  mill  construction,  these  will  usually  be  found  to  be  elevated 
from  four  to  ten  feet.  As  the  platform  adjoins  the  mill  and  finishing 
department,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  suitably  bulkheaded  beneath  by 
means  of  six  inch  walls  built  from  the  ground  flush  to  the  lower  floor  of 
the  platform,  with  no  air  spaces  between.  These  walls  should  extend  one 
foot  beyond  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  will  not  only  form  effective  fire 
barriers  but  may  be  utilized  as  excellent  vantage  points  from  which  to  fight 
the  spread  of  the  flames  to  the  lumber  piles.  The  writer  recalls  the  loss 
of  the  McCormick  Lumber  Company  plant  at  McCormick,  where  the  pres- 
ence of  these  barriers  saved  the  entire  lumber  yard  or  mill  plant  from  de- 
struction and  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  companies. 

Stuck  lumber  piles  should  be  separated  200  feet  from  any  manufac- 
turing buildings  and  mill  owners  should  not  be  allowed  to  litter  this  space 
with  lumber  tracks  or  fuel  wood.  A  well  observed  clear  space  of  only  100 
feet  in  the  Lindstrom-Handforth  Lumber  Company  yard,  proved  wholly 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the  yard. 
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Passing  to  the  DRY  KILNS,  these  in  most  cases  will  be  found  ar- 
ranged with  the  steam  header  and  piped  flooring  system.  There  have  been 
multitudes  of  dry  kiln  fires  but  there  have  been  few  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  the  origin  thereof.  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  majority  of 
these  fires  originated  through  overheating  in  the  kiln  building.  While  the 
chemical  effect  of  excessive  steam  heat  on  green  lumber  is  not  generally 
understood,  the  results  have  often  been  disastrous,  especially  after  the 
lumber  has  rested  in  the  kiln  over  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  and  has 
become  thoroughly  dried.  High  grade  thermometers  or  preferably  record- 
ing thermometers  of  good  construction,  should  be  placed  at  suitable  loca- 
tions, the  point  of  greatest  heat  being  near  the  kiln  ceiling.  These  should 
be  read  by  the  inspector  and  if  the  heat  exceed  200°  Fahrenheit  it  should 
be  reported  to  the  superintendent. 

Due  to  the  necessities  of  the  business,  a  large  amount  of  chips,  bark 
and  other  refuse  will  usually  be  found  collected  under  the  pipe  flooring. 
This  waste  product  is  a  prolific  fire  feeder  on  account  of  its  excessively  dry 
condition,  and  the  kiln  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  space  beneath  the 
pipes  can  be  kept  reasonably  clean.  Two  standard  steam  jets  in  each  com- 
partment of  the  dry  kiln,  made  of  two  inch  pipe  and  operated  by  hand 
valves  outside  of  the  kiln  are  effective  fire  suppressors  and  these  pipes  can 
be  easily  attached  to  the  main  steam  feeder  of  the  dry  kiln.  Open  water 
sprinklers  may  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  cost  and  arranged  under  the 
roof  of  the  kiln  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  standard  sprinkler  installation 
with  standpipe  and  valve  outside  of  the  kiln  building.  Employees  should 
be  instructed  in  case  of  fire  to  operate  both  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus, 
shutting  all  ventilators  and  being  sure  the  fire  is  smothered  before  the  kiln 
doors  are  opened. 

The  roof  should  be  smooth  to  the  eaves  and  free  from  dust  pockets 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  kiln  is  located  as  a  close  exposure  to  other 
buildings.  Such  roofs  are  scoured  clean  by  the  wind,  and  do  not  present 
accumulations  of  dry  dust  to  the  vagrant  spark. 

THE  FINISHING  DEPARTMENT  consists  principally  of  the  planing 
mill  driven  by  steam  or  electricity.  On  account  of  the  dry  dust  hazard, 
the  planing  mill,  where  possible,  should  be  whitewashed  with  standard  fire 
proof  composition  and  should  be  inspected  for  an  accumulation  of  dry 
dust,  shavings  and  dry  refuse.  Blower  systems  should  be  in  efficient  work- 
ing order,  and  as  most  of  the  machinery  is  of  the  fast  moving  type,  oily 
bearings  should  be  rigorously  avoided  where  possible  and  a  liberal  quantity 
of  fire  barrels  and  pails  distributed  for  use  on  the  ubiquitous  hot  box.     Oil 
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should  be  supported  by  tin  brackets,  readily  manufactured  from  the 
bottom  of  standard  oil  cans.  The  planing  knife  grinding  room  should  be 
kept  as  clean  as  possible  and  a  glance  at  this  department  will  usually  dis- 
close the  care  with  which  this  unit  is  kept  up  by  the  foreman. 

From  the  planing  mill  the  product  goes  to  the  shipping  house,  which 
being  adjacent  to  transportation  should  not  be  built  with  a  combustible  roof. 

IN  GENERAL:  The  condition  of  the  mill  will  be  a  fair  indication 
both  of  the  efficiency  of  its  owners  and  of  its  value  as  a  producing  plant. 
Good  carpenters  use  clean,  sharp  tools  and  the  modern,  progressive  saw  mill 
plant  will  carry  Avith  it  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  prosperity  that  can  be 
readily  recognized. 

The  electrical  hazard  in  a  plant  of  such  ready  combustibility  should 
be  carefully  guarded.  Lamps  should  be  enclosed  in  guards,  wiring  well 
spread  and  carried  in  protected  localities,  fuse  boxes  or  cabinets  kept  closed 
and  with  a  suitable  supply  of  standard  fuses  on  hand.  There  is  no  type  of 
plant  in  which  the  practice  of  substituting  a  piece  of  steel  or  copper  wire 
for  a  blown  fuse  is  more  common,  and  no  plant  in  which  this  practice 
is  more  fraught  with  danger. 

The  BEARINGS  throughout  the  mill  will  be  usually  bored  and  tapped 
for  grease  cups  and  as  these  are  inexpensive  and  a  money  saver  to  the  mill 
owner,  they  should  be  installed.  The  wick  oiling  and  ring  oiling  type  of 
bearings  are  both  economical  and  efficient,  their  cost  alone  explaining  their 
scarcity  in  the  usual  mill. 

Greasy  timbers,  for  which  there  is  a  heavy  rate  penalty,  are  extremely 
hazardous  or  unimportant  according  to  locality.  It  is  as  absurd  to  penalize 
the  mill  for  the  oily  condition  of  a  set  of  timbers  at  the  outer  end  of  a 
slow  moving  conveyor  as  it  would  be  to  ignore  the  same  when  located  at 
fast  moving,  power  consuming  points.  A  good  method  to  treat  such  oily 
timbers  is  to  coat  them  heavily  with  lye,  which  in  the  course  of  a  week 
may  be  scraped  off  and  a  red  or  yellow  coat  of  tar  paint  applied  to  the 
timber.  Experience  has  proven  that  grease  used  on  a  power  shaft  tends  to 
assume  the  consistency  of  ordinary  lubricating  oil  and  will  eventually  cause 
the  same  condition  of  affairs.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  condition, 
tin  shims  with  upturned  edges  should  be  placed  beneath  the  bearings  to 
keep  the  surface  oil  from  running  down  the  side  of  the  timber. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  spread  of  fires  in  woodworkers,  a  standpipe,  or 
hydrant  and  hose,  loses  most  of  its  efficiency  unless  the  hose  is  properly 
coiled  with  nozzle  and  hydrant  attached.  The  condition  of  this  hose  should 
be  noted  and  any  defective  apparatus  reported  to  the  mill  superintendent. 
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Water  barrels  should  be  kept  filled,  and  equipped  with  at  least  two 
pails,  preferably  of  conical  shape.  These  pails  do  not  prove  so  irresistible 
to    the    domestically   inclined   employee. 

Apart  from  the  efficient  watchman 's  service  necessary  to  a  detached 
manufacturing  plant,  there  should  be  one  or  more  (t clean  up"  men  con- 
stantly on  duty  keeping  the  mill  clear  of  dust,  bark  and  stray  refuse, 
cleaning  oily  bearings,  etc.  The  saving  in  rate  effected  by  a  clean  and 
tidy  plant  will  go  far  toward  paying  the  salaries  of  such  employees. 

The  renewal  date  for  chemical  extinguishers  should  be  noted.  A  mill 
hand  trying  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  an  ambitious  blaze  with  an  anaemic 
extinguisher  reminds  one  forcibly  of  a  wing-clipped  hen  fighting  for  an 
altitude  record. 

MORAL  HAZARD:  Under  present  day  conditions  no  more  difficult 
problem  could  be  presented  to  the  inspector  than  the  actual  determination 
of  the  moral  condition  surrounding  a  given  plant.  The  records  of  a  com- 
mercial rating  bureau,  while  of  some  value,  are  impotent  to  truly  measure 
this  hazard.  Due  to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  lumber  markets 
of  the  world,  of  shipping  and  railroad  facilities,  the  many  phases  of  each 
plant  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  I  know  of  no  industry  in  this  country 
where  the  financial  condition  of  ownership  of  a  factory  changes  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  case  of  the  woodworker. 

In  this  regard  the  writer  has  found  almost  invaluable  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  the  credit  men  of  large  machinery  corporations.  Men  occupying 
such  positions  keep  a  close  and  accurate  watch  on  the  lumber  markets,  and 
have  a  broad  viewpoint  on  general  conditions  surrounding  the  industry. 
Judging,  as  they  must,  the  financial  condition  of  every  mill  of  consequence 
in  their  territory,  they  know  more  than  other  men  the  actual  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  different  locations. 

These  credit  men  have  usually  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  fire 
insurance  policy  and  with  the  extensive  information  available  in  their  de- 
partment, will,  if  properly  handled,  impart  valuable  information  to  the 
seeker  for  the  moral  hazard  of  any  woodworker  with  which  they  are 
acquainted.  An  inspector  passing  on  the  different  qualifications  of  a  consid- 
erable volume  of  this  business  will  do  well  to  cultivate  their  confidence  and 
friendship. 

There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  for  the  lumber  market  of  today  to  flow 
toward  the  large  and  well  organized  manufacturing  plants.  Time  was  when 
the  ignorant  Head  Sawyer  or  Shingle  Weaver  without  resources  could  start 
in  the  lumber  business  and  build  up  a  fortune.     This  day  is  well  nigh  over. 
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Improved  selling  and  marketing  methods  and  foreign  competition  have 
driven  the  market  down  to  a  point  where  few  but  the  largest  corporations 
owning  their  own  stumpage,  supplied  with  ready  shipping  facilities,  and 
turning  the  same  into  a  finished  product  through  the  medium  of  a  well 
organized  mill,  are  able  to  operate  on  a  profitable  basis.  After  years  of 
hard  times  we  find  a  majority  of  the  closed  down  or  inoperative  plants  have 
come  to  the  hands  of  responsible  bankers  or  people  of  good  financial  and 
moral  standing.  Nevertheless,  the  hazard  of  an  inoperative  plant  must 
always  be  considered. 

The  inspector  who  will  thoughtfully  apply  these  ideas  to  the  plant 
under  consideration  and  who  will  heed  the  counsels  of  people  in  touch  with 
the  many  practical  phases  of  this  complicated  business,  should  be  able  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  moral  hazard  surrounding  a  given  wood- 
worker. 

ADEQUACY  OF  THE  RATE :  While  this  may  tend  to  encroach  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  underwriting  department,  it  is  well,  nevertheless,  for 
the  inspector  to  form  an  idea  of  his  own  on  the  ground  as  to  this  important 
point.  It  is  a  notable  fact  in  the  schedules  of  woodworking  plants  in  the 
northwest  that  Al  plants  both  as  regards  construction  and  ownership  are 
given  the  same  basis  rates  as  small  and  inferior  plants  of  unsuitable  loca- 
tion. 

The  tendency  toward  inferior  construction,  generally  observed  in  the 
latter  class,  operates  to  bring  the  rates  up  to  a  point  which  make  them 
look  attractive,  but  after  years  of  practical  experience  the  writer  will  hazard 
the  remark  that  in  the  majority  of  these  small  insecure  plants  the  conditions 
of  ownership  and  manufacture  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  charge 
a  rate  that  would  be  adequate.  In  the  case  of  the  high  grade  and  efficient 
plants  the  placing  of  a  basis  rate  averaged  for  all  mills,  has  proven  burden- 
some and  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  such  plants  in  many  cases  to  mutual 
insurers. 

The  mutual  companies  writing  mills  of  this  character,  sprinkled  and 
unsprinkled,  force  them  as  a  rule  to  fulfill  three  important  qualifications, 
an  available  and  privately  owned  stumpage  sufficient  for  ten  years '  opera- 
tion, an  insurable  schedule  of  at  least  $75,000.00,  and  a  detached  boiler 
house  and  refuse  fire.  It  is  useless  to  ignore  the  remarkable  experience 
shown  by  Mutuals  writing  plants  under  these  conditions  at  an  average  rate 
less  than  that  charged  by  the  Board.  The  results  obtained  by  such  Mutuals 
show  loss  ratios  ranging,  on  a  widely  spread  business,  of  from  44  to  58 
percent.    "While  many  of  them  fail,  due  to  faulty  methods  of  administration 
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or  principles  of  reserve,  their  loss  ratio  alone  should  cause  some  reflection 
to  the  progressive  underwriter,  for  it  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  contention 
that  the  application  of  one  arbitrary  basis  rate  to  all  saw  mills  of  whatever 
construction  is  fallacious  in  its  inception,  and  that  the  preferable  method 
might  be  the  adoption  of  different  basis  rates  for  plants  rating  say  in  A.  B. 
and  C.  divisions. 

The  rapidly  advancing  importance  of  the  woodworking  industry  makes 
it  impossible  to  ignore  the  class.  The  industry  will  be  with  us  for  some 
time.  Under  the  present  system  of  rating,  the  fact  that  the  -loss  ratios  of 
the  stock  companies  writing  the  best  and  worst  class  of  woodworkers  com- 
bined as  compared  to  the  loss  ratios  of  the  mutuals,  approximate  the  ratio 
of  80  to  50,  may  well  excuse  the  inspector  in  concluding  that  on  the  average 
the  rates  of  the  high  grade  manufacturing  corporations  are  adequate  for 
the  hazard,  while  those  promulgated  for  the  smaller,  and  I  am  thankful  to 
say  gradually  disappearing  class,  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  complicated 
hazards  involved. 

I  would  like  to  say  more  in  the  same  vein,  but  time  and  space  forbid. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  patient  gentleman  who  has  so 
kindly  consented  to  read  this  paper,  and  the  members  and  guests  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific,  who  have  given  it  their 
courteous  attention. 

I  have  dealt  with  my  subject  according  to  my  personal  convictions  and 
if  there  are  some  points  with  which  you  disagree,  I  can  say  that  this  con- 
tingency will  not  be  unexpected.  I  can  do  no  less  than  hope,  however,  that 
there  may  be  those  among  you  able  to  apply  some  of  the  matter  contained 
herein  to  your  own  necessities.  If  this  be  possible  and  you  receive  some 
benefit  thereby,  then  this  paper  will  not  have  been  without  its  justification, 
and  its  writer  will  have  received  his  recompense. 

GLOSSARY    OF    WOODWORKING    MACHINERY    MENTIONED  IN 
"THE  PRACTICAL   INSPECTION   OF   WOODWORKERS. ' ' 

(The  parts  described  are  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  preceding  article.) 

Log  Pond — An  artificial  or  natural  pool  of  water  from  which  the  logs 

are  drawn  into  the  mill. 
Log  Jack — Heavily  geared,  slow  moving  machine  stationed  at  the  front 

end  of  the  mill,  used  to  draw  the  logs  into  the  mill  by  means  of  a 

powerful  chain  studded  with  steel  chairs. 
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Log  Chairs — Square  blocks  of  steel  attached  to  the  log  jack  chain  with 

up-turned  points  which  retain  the  incoming  log. 
Log  Haul — A  more  modern  type  of  machine  similar  to  the  log  jack,  which 

draws  the  logs  into  the  mill  by  means  of  steel  wire  rope. 
Log  Deck — The  heavily  timbered  floor  at  the  head  end  of  the  mill  over 

the  log   jack   where   the  logs  are   stored  while   awaiting  the   first 

sawing  operation. 
Log  Canter — A  friction  wire  rope  drum  located  above  the  log  deck  and 

used  to  roll  the  logs  to  the  saw  carriage. 
Steam  Kicker  or  Log  Roll — A  machine  consisting  of   a   steam  cylinder 

beneath  the  log  deck  which  operates  a  heavy  shaft  provided  with 

rocker  arms,  these  being  utilized  to  force  the  log  up  against  the 

head  blocks  of  the  saw  carriage. 
Steam  Nigger — A  machine  consisting  of  a  steam  cylinder  beneath  the  log 

deck  and  a  heavy  steel  rachet  arm,  with  function  similar  to  the 

steam  kicker. 
Saw  Carriage — A  heavily  timbered  rolling  platform  which  carries  the  logs 

past  the  head  saws  for  the  first  sawing  operation. 
Head  Blocks — Heavy  steel  blocks  to  which  the  logs  are  securely  fastened 

while  passing  the  head  saws. 
Steam  Feed   (Rope  Type) — A  double  cylinder  steam  machine  placed  be- 
neath the  mill  floor  beyond  the  head  saws,  which  by  wire  rope  drum, 

draws  the  saw  carriage  back  and  forth. 
Steam  Feed  (Shot  Gun  Type) — A  long  steam  cylinder  connected  by  piston 

rod  to  the  saw  carriage,  generally  found  where  the  logs  are  short 

and  of  small  diameter. 
Head  Saws  (Circular) — One  or  two  circular  saws  at  the  head  end  of  the 

mill,  which  make  the  initial  cut  on  the  log. 
Head   Saws    (Band) — A    heavy   band    saw   machine   which,    though   more 

expensive  than  the  circular  head  saws,  may  be  used  on  account  of 

the  economy  due  to  the  width  of  the  cut  made  in  the  log. 
Saw  Arbors — A  steel  shafting  to   which  circular   saws  are   attached  by 

means  of  collars  or  heavy  washers. 
Chipper  Head — A  revolving  steel  cutter  running  in  front  of  circular  saws 

to  take  out  knots  or  heavy  gravel. 
Log  Slabs — Rough  sections  of  log  cut  by  the  head  saws. 
Live  Rolls — Iron  rolls  driven  by  geared  shafting  or  chain,  which  carry 

the  slabs  down  the  mill. 
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Transfers — Conveyor  chains  driven  by  sprocket  wheels  and  utilized  to  pick 

up  slabs  of  lumber  from  the  rolls  and  carry  them  transversely  across 

the  mill. 
Friction  Wheels — Iron  and  paper  wheels  which  by  foot  pedals  may  be 

pressed  together  so  as  to  operate  the  live  rolls  or  bring  them  to  rest. 
Edger  Rolls — A  line  of  either  dead  or  live  rolls  stationed  in  front  of  the 

edger. 
Edger — A  heavy  machine  consisting  of  an  arbor  with  6  or  7  adjustable 

circular  saws  which  can  be  placed  by  the  edger  man  to  cut  the  slabs 

into  the  required  widths. 
Edger  Steam  Roll — A  heavy  iron  roll  located  on  the  top  of  the  edger  and 

pressed  down  by  the  steam  cylinder,  so  as  to  hold  the  lumber  down 

to  the  edger  saws. 
Edger  Shaft — A  heavy  steel  shaft  beneath  the  main  floor  running  at  right 

angles  to  the  main  mill  shaft  and  driving  the  edger. 
Rope   Drive — A    device    consisting    of    two    drums   and    an    endless    rope 

generally  used  to  transmit  power  around  an  angle. 
Friction  Gears — A  steel  and  an  inserted  wooden  tooth  gear  used  to  trans- 
mit power  through  an  angle. 
Saw  Brazer — A  brazing  machine  in  the  filing  room  used  to  weld  broken 

saws. 
Conveyor — A  long,  flat  belt  of  chain  used  for  carrying  refuse  and  driven 

by  sprocket  wheel. 
Boiler  Setting  (Plain) — A  setting  flush  with  the  end  of  the  boiler  with 

the  fire  grates  directly  beneath  the  boiler  itself. 
Boiler  Setting  (Dutch  Oven) — A  setting  with  a  large  fire  brick  oven  ex- 
tending out  in  front  of  the  boiler  with  suitable  grates  for  burning 

a  large  amount  of  fuel. 
Dutch  Oven  Hopper — A  round  hole  or  iron  ring  in  the  top  of  the  Dutch 

oven  fire  pit  through  which  the  fuel  is  poured. 
Spark  Arrester — A  wire  netting  of   %  inch  mesh  used  over  low  smoke 

stacks  or  refuse  fires. 
Swing  Cut  Off  Saw — A  circular  saw  attached  to  a  swinging  arm  which 

may  be  brought  across  the  ends  of  lumber  or  timbers. 
Chain  Transfer  Table — A  smooth  platform  with  lines  of  chain  progressing 

across   it    at    proper    intervals    and    used   for    transferring    lumber 

across  the  mill. 
Slab  Slasher — A  long  shaft  containing  a  row  of  circular  saws  at  two  or 

four-foot   intervals  and  used  for  cutting  slabs  into   suitable   sizes 

for  burning. 
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Hand  Trimmer — A  set  of  independent  circular  saws  arranged  on  swinging 
arms  at  two-foot  intervals  and  swung  down  by  hand  so  as  to  cut 
lumber  into  the  most  economic  lengths. 

Automatic  Trimmer — A  machine  similar  to  the  hand  trimmer,  but  oper- 
ated with  compressed  air  cylinders  and  a  set  of  very  small  levers. 

Sorting  Table — A  long  chain  transfer  table  extending  out  into  the  lumber 
yard,  from  which  the  lumber  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  may  be 
carried  to  suitable  locations. 

Resaw — A  band  saw  stationed  at  one  side  of  the  sorting  table  and  used 
for  splitting  timbers  into  suitable  sizes  for  small  orders. 

Gang  Saw — A  set  of  short  flat  saws  1  inch  apart  and  run  by  a  reciprocat- 
ing motion  machine,  used  for  sawing  timbers  into  1-inch  planking. 

Refuse  Fire — A  point  where  the  surplus  refuse  from  the  mill  is  destroyed. 

Standard  Refuse  Burner — A  large  circular  steel  tower  equipped  with 
spark  arrester  and  lined  with  fire  brick  and  sometimes  a  water 
jacket;  base  equipped  with  grate  bars. 

Doty  Burner — An  inexpensive  type  of  enclosed  refuse  burner  built,  like  a 
wigwam,  of  steel  angle  bars  and  sheathed  with  pipe  and  iron  sheet- 
ing. Has  a  concrete  base  with  grate  bar  ventilators  and  is  equipped 
with  spark  arrester.  Where  of  sufficient  size,  these  economical 
burners  have  been  approved  by  the  Inspection  Bureau. 

Fire  Pump — A  pump  of  from  500  to  1000  gallon  capacity,  used  solely  for 
fire  fighting  purposes  and  bearing  the  label  of  the  Underwriters. 

Circulating  System — A  water  main  running  completely  around  the  mill  in 
the  form  of  a  loop,  through  which  the  water  can  be  sent  from  either 
side  of  the  pump  connection. 

Stuck  Lumber  Piles — Lumber  piled  in  the  yard  with  thin  strips  between 
for  ventilation  and  curing. 

Lumber  Trucks — Small  two-wheel  platforms  used  for  wheeling  lumber 
from  the  sorting  table  through  the  lumber  yard. 

Dry  Kiln  Headers — Long  cast  iron  pipes  feeding  the  steam  coils  of  the 
dry  kiln  floors. 

Blower  System — A  system  of  large  pipes  with  a  suction  fan,  used  to 
remove  shavings  from  the  planing  mill  machinery. 

Bearings  (Flat) — A  simple  type  of  babbetted  shaft  bearing  equipped  on 
the  top  with  a  simple  oil  well  and  bored  and  tapped  for  a  grease  cup. 

Bearing  (Wick  Oiling) — A  shaft  bearing  with  large  oil  reservoir,  the  oil 
being  brought  to  the  lubrication  points  by  means  of  a  suitable 
wick  device. 
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Bearings  (Eing  Oiling) — A  high  grade  type  of  shaft  bearing  with  large 
oil  reservoir  in  the  base,  the  oil  being  brought  to  the  shaft  by 
means  of  loose  rings  or  chains  running  around  the  shafting  and 
dipping  into  the  oil  reservoir. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a  very  careful, 
conscientious,  and  well-considered  paper  upon  a  very  important 
hazard,  and  it  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  chair  invites 
attention  of  any  paper  that  is  presented  here,  and  I  want  it 
understood .  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  reading  of  each 
paper,  it  is  open  for  such  remarks  as  may  be  pertinent. 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — The  Washington  committee,  repre- 
senting the  interest  of  the  companies  in  that  State,  has  been 
seriously  considering  of  late  what  changes  can  be  made  in  the 
rating  of  mills  and  planing  mills,  more  particularly  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  hazard,  give  the  company  sufficient  rate,  and  yet 
discriminate  between  the  very  desirable  mills  and  those  which 
are  less  so;  and  the  committee  dealing  with  Idaho  has  been 
requested  to  eliminate  the  charge  for  dry  planing,  upon  the 
theory  that  the  3%  basis  rate  for  a  saw  mill  should  be  sufficient 
for  a  planing  mill  situated  100  feet  away.  The  two  committees 
would  appreciate"  very  highly  any  suggestion  from  special 
agents  in  the  northwest  on  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
justification  for  the  view  that  a  very  large  mill,  well  owned 
and  profitable,  should  have  a  lower  basis  rate  than  a  small  one. 
In  other  words,  is  the  Weyerhauser  Lumber  Company,  at 
Everett,  justified  in  asking  for  a  lower  rate  than  a  mill,  costing 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  the  woods  ? 

Mr.  Percy  J.  Perry. — Mr.  President :  It  is  not  possible  to 
charge  for  a  small  hazard  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  would 
like  to  add,  in  reference  to  this  paper,  that  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  read  it  before  it  was  presented  here  today.    I  con- 
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sider  that  a  novice,  in  starting  his  work  as  an  inspector  or 
special  agent  in  the  northwest,  could  do  no  better  than  to 
follow  that  paper,  after  an  analysis  of  it,  and  to  base  his  inspec- 
tion and  report  and  recommendation  on  the  contents. 

The  President — Any  further  remarks?  Gentlemen,  refer- 
ence was  made  this  morning  to  the  associate  members  and  the 
work  of  the  Library  Bureau.  You  have  heard  remarks  from 
the  Librarian  and  from  Mr.  Williams,  and  in  my  own  address 
to  you.  We  have  been  desirous  of  emphasizing  the  value  of  the 
work  of  these  young  men,  the  future  underwriters  of  the  Coast, 
and  to  accord  them  all  the  proper  recognition  on  our  commit- 
tees and  in  our  deliberations.  I  now  have  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  you  Mr.  Raymond  E.  Young,  who  will  read  a  paper  on 
the  Insurance  Institute  and  the  history  and  practice  of  fire 
underwriting. 
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PRINCIPLES   AND   HISTORY    OF   FIRE    INSURANCE 

By  Raymond  E.  Young,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

A  little  more  than  eight  years  ago,  the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia  adopted  the  following  resolutions:  — 

il  Whereas,  The  value  of  the  educational,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
work  of  the  various  Fire  Insurance  Societies  and  Insurance  Clubs  of  the 
United  States  may  be  materially  increased  by  full  and  free  interchange 
of  ideas  in  practice  and  method;  And, 

il  Whereas,  The  advantages  of  such  reciprocity  may  be  better  real- 
ized through  the  formation  of  a  National  Association  of  such  organi- 
zations; 

1  i  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  appoint 
a  special  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York,  the  Insurance  Library  Association  of 
Boston,  The  Fire  Insurance  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Insurance  Institute  of 
Hartford,  and  other  similar  organizations,  as  to  the  advisability  of 
forming  a  central  or  national  union. ' ' 

The  several  American  insurance  societies  were  advised  of  the  resolution, 
and  a  conference  was  arranged.  The  outcome  of  this  was  the  Association 
of  Insurance  Societies  and  Institutes  of  America.  Later,  the  name  was 
shortened  to  The  Insurance  Institute  of  America,  by  which  name  the  associ- 
ation is  known  to-day. 

The  active  membership  of  the  Institute  is  now  composed  of  twelve 
insurance  societies,  including  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  each  of  which,  as  required  by  the  Articles  of  Association,  has  as 
its  main  object,  the  education  of  its  members  in  matters  pertaining  to  insur- 
ance. Its  scope  embraces  all  branches  of  the  business,  though  up  to  the 
present,  fire  insurance  has  occupied  the  greater  degree  of  interest. 

From  its  inception,  the  activities  of  the  Institute  have  centered  about 
the  building  up  and  perfecting  of  a  system  of  reading  courses  and  examina- 
tions. To-day  finds  a  most  happy  realization  of  the  plan,  and  a  rapidly 
growing  interest  in  the  work. 

The  position  of  the  Institute,  in  the  operation  of  the  plan,  is  largely 
supervisory,  for  there  is  no  instruction  by  correspondence,  nor  are  there  any 
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classes  conducted  by  the  Institute.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  the 
subjects,  comprising  the  particular  course  in  which  he  is  interested,  as  well 
as  the  requirements  relative  to  each;  and  is  furnished  with  a  number  of 
reading  references  which  fully  cover  the  ground  upon  which  the  examina- 
tions are  to  be  based.  These  are  held  annually,  sometime  in  April  or  in 
May.  In  his  preparation,  the  student  may  exercise  the  greatest  freedom: 
fixing  his  time  for  study;  making  his  own  plans  for  covering  the  course 
in  the  allotted  time;  and  confining  himself  as  he  chooses  to  the  reading 
references  given.  The  Institute,  having  prescribed  the  course  of  study, 
simply  looks  for  results  in  the  subsequent  examinations. 

These  reading  courses  and  examinations  should  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  every  young  man  engaged  in  insurance  work.  The  requirements 
of  a  man  of  to-day  are  far  more  exacting  than  those  of  a  generation  ago, 
principally  because  the  business  is  conducted  on  a  much  more  scientific 
and  economic  basis  than  formerly.  The  positions  aspired  to  demand  more 
than  just  a  practical  working  knowledge.  The  constantly  arising  new  prob- 
lems require  a  flexibility  and  originality  of  mind  which  only  a  mastery  of 
the  theoretical  can  give.  The  modern  insurance  man  has  little  time,  during 
business  hours,  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  his  profession  to  theorize;  nor 
does  he  do  so  in  his  daily  duties.  A  point  must  be  acceded,  however,  that 
the  student  habit  is  in  full  accordance  and  a  prime  requisite  to  the  realiza-, 
tion  of  professional  ambitions. 

The  majority  of  men  recognize  the  value  of  study,  in  conjunction  with 
their  business,  but  many  of  these,  discerning  the  bigness  and  complexity  of 
insurance,  are  at  a  loss  as  to  where  or  how  to  begin  its  study;  others  are 
reading  at  random  everything,  touching  on  a  subject  of  insurance,  with 
which  they  come  into  contact.  To  these  men,  an  Institute  course  would  be 
of  inconceivable  value;  for  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  take  advantage 
of  the  advice  of  the  best  insurance  authorities  the  country  has,  in  choosing 
their  subjects  for  study,  and  having  so  chosen,  to  conduct  their  readings 
methodically,  which  is  most  essential  to  the  making  of  a  well-read  man. 

A  student  having  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  the  Institute,  is 
awarded  a  diploma.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  recognition  of  his  efforts 
serves  as  a  strong  incentive,  to  a  young  man,  to  rank  high  in  his  studies. 
The  value  of  such  a  document,  to  a  person  seeking  employment  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  is  also  appreciable. 

The  element  of  cost,  naturally  of  consideration,  presents  itself  only 
in  the  form  of  an  entrance  fee;  and  this,  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars 
and  cents,  is  negligible.     The  true  cost  to  the  student  is  the  sacrifice   of 
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leisure  and  pleasure,  and  the  exertion  of  mental  effort  necessary  to  the 
accomplishmnt  of  the  prescribed  task.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
Institute  exists,  not  for  profit,  but  solely  for  the  education  of  the  man,  and 
consequently   the   uplift   of   his   business. 

Gentlemen,  your  President  has  requested  me  to  read  one  of  my  exami- 
nation papers  submitted  to  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America  in  May  of 
last  year.  Unfortunately  his  choice  was  limited  to  one  set  of  papers,  for, 
while  it  is  probable  that  some  thirty  students  will  take  the  1916-17  examina- 
tions, under  the  "jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  only  one  took  the  1915-16  Course. 

The  paper  selected,  bears  the  title  of  Principles  and  History  of  Fire 
Insurance,  a  subject  comprising  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Junior  Course 
in  the   Fire   Branch. 

The  questions  and  answers  are  given  below  and  are  as  follows: 

I. 

Question.  "Define  fire  insurance  and  state  briefly  (a)  The  essential 
principles  underlying  fire  insurance  practice,  (b)  The  social  and  economic 
functions  which  it  serves. ' ' 

Answer.  Fire  insurance  is  a  social  device  for  making  accumulations  to 
meet  uncertain  losses  of  capital,  as  a  result  of  fire;  and  is  carried  out 
through  the  transfer  of  risks  of  many  persons  to  an  individual  or  group  of 
individuals.  The  complete  insurance  exists  in  the  combination  of  risks  in  a 
group. 

The  Civil  Code  of  California  defines  insurance  as,  "a  contract  whereby 
one  undertakes  to  indemnify  another  against  loss,  damage,  or  liability, 
arising  from  an  unknown  or  contingent  event".  This  definition,  although 
general,  applies  to  the  special  branch  of  fire  insurance. 

(a)  Fire  insurance  is  a  commodity.  The  price,  or  rate  of  premium, 
is  commensurate  with  the  hazards  of  the  risk  and  the  percentage  of  insur- 
ance carried  to  value.  The  cost  of  a  specific  amount  of  indemnity  is  termed 
a  premium.  In  consideration  of  this  payment  and  of  certain  stipulations 
named  in  the  policy,  the  insurer  agrees  to  indemnify  the  insured  against 
all  loss  or  damage  by  fire.  The  policy,  or  document  to  the  contract,  held 
by  the  insured,  is  usually  of  a  standard  form,  adopted  by  the  companies 
doing  business  in  a  certain  state.  Many  states  have  adopted  a  standard 
policy,  and  made  its  use  mandatory. 

A  fire  insurance  company,  doing  a  nation-wide  business,  generally 
divides  a  country  into  departments.     Each  department  is  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  a  general  agent  or  manager,  located  in  the  city  to  which  the  terri- 
tory comprising  the  department  is  naturally  tributary;  or  by  an  official  at 
the  home  office.  Local  agencies  are  established  in  the  cities  and  towns; 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department,  and  through  this  medium,  the 
company  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  public.  In  the  large  cities  almost 
all  the  business  is  handled  by  brokers.  The  broker  has  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  companies  and  is  really  the  agent  of  the  insured.  Both  the 
agent  and  broker  are  compensated  for  the  business  they  procure  by  a  per- 
centage  commission. 

(b)  Fire  insurance  is  a  basis  of  credit,  the  policy  serving  as  a  col- 
lateral security  for  loans.  It  reduces  the  cost  of  production,  of  a  com- 
modity, by  removing  the  necessity  for  large  sums  of  money,  reserved  by 
producers  for  protection  against  fire  loss.  The  elimination  of  insecurity 
encourages  larger  investments,  thus  making  possible  the  operation  of  an 
enterprise  on  a  more  extensive  and  economic  basis;  with  the  result  that  the 
cost  of  the  commodity  is  reduced.  Where  the  insured  is  a  producer,  fire 
insurance  becomes  an  item  of  expense,  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  is 
embodied  in  the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  consumer  pays  for  it,  but 
he  is  benefited,  by  its  presence,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  this  cost 
of  the  commodity  as  compared  with  its  cost  without  insurance. 

Through  fire  insurance  the  home  and  its  furnishings  are  made  secure. 
In  many  cases  the  possession  of  this  property  represents  years  of  saving, 
and  its  destruction  by  fire  would  result  in  a  loss  which  could  not  be  replaced 
in  the  remaining  years  of  its  owner. 

II. 

Question.  i '  Describe  briefly  origin  and  development  of  fire  insurance 
in  England  and  the  United  States. ' ' 

Answer:  The  great  fire,  which  occurred  in  London  in  1666,  is  generally 
considered  to  mark  the  beginning  of  fire  insurance  as  practiced  to-day. 
Previous  to  this  time,  various  fire  insurance  schemes  had  been  proposed,  but 
largely  owing  to  the  great  Civil  War,  these  never  fully  materialized.  In 
1667,  however,  Nicholas  Barbon  opened  an  office  and  individually  undertook 
the  insuring  of  houses  and  buildings.  The  city  of  London,  several  years 
later,  attempted  insurance,  but  without  success,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned in  1683.  In  the  same  year,  the  Friendly  Society  came  into  existence, 
and  this  company,  practicing  a  form  of  mutual  insurance,  had  success  for 
a  hundred  years.  In  1696  the  Hand  in  Hand  began  its  career,  and  is  in 
existence,  to-day,   and  is  the   oldest   fire   insurance   company  in  the   world. 
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The  year  1706  marks  the  opening  of  an  office  by  Charles  Povey,  for 
the  insuring  of  personal  property.  This  venture  culminated,  in  1710,  in 
the  organization  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  which  is  still  in  existence  and  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being,  the  oldest  non-mutual  company,  as  well  as  the  first 
to  undertake  the  insurance  of  personal  property.  The  advent  of  the  present 
day  stock  companies  into  the  fire  insurance  field,  took  place  in  1720,  with 
the  chartering  of  the  London  Assurance  Corporation  and  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Company. 

The  idea  of  insurance  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Colonists,  who 
first  practiced  marine  insurance.  Gradually,  however,  general  insurance 
offices  were  opened,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  a  considerable  num- 
ber has  been  established.  In  1752  the  Philadelphia  Contributionship  was 
organized.  This  first  American  Company  is  still  doing  business,  transacting 
a  form  of  perpetual  insurance.  Up  to  1853,  many  insurance  companies  were 
organized,  both  successful  and  unsuccessful;  among  the  former,  the  Aetna, 
Hartford,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  and  Providence-Wash- 
ington. The  New  York  fire  of  1853  caused  the  failure  of  almost  all  of  the 
New  York  companies.  This  event  closed  what  might  be  termed  the  first 
period  of  American  fire  insurance.  During  this  time  much  has  been  learned 
which  would  direct  the  development  in  the  following  years. 

The  companies  gradually  recovered  from  the  New  York  fire,  and  in  a 
few  years  additional  companies  were  organized.  The  period  between  this 
time  and  the  Civil  War  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  American  agency  system, 
as  well  as  the  marked  affect  on  the  business  through  the  development  of 
the  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Insurance  conditions  were  unfavorable.  To  bring 
about  a  co-operation  of  the  companies,  on  matters  of  common  interest,  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  was  formed,  in  1866.  The  Chicago 
and  Boston  conflagrations  wrecked  many  companies,  but  at  this  trying  time, 
the  intervention  of  the  National  Board  saved  the  situation.  In  1873,  Massa- 
chusetts adopted  a  standard  fire  insurance  policy;  and  in  1887,  New  York 
passed  a  similar  act.  The  policy  form  of  New  York  was  generally  used 
in  California  until,  in  1909,  when  it  adopted  its  own  standard.  A  number 
of  states  now  have  standard  policy  laws,  and  in  those  which  are  exceptions, 
the  New  York  standard  form  is  generally  used. 

Of  late  years,  much  of  importance  has  occurred,  in  the  interest  of  fire 
insurance,  and,  although  many  hardships  have  been  experienced,  real 
progress  has  been  made;  with  indications  toward  a  bright  future  for 
the  business. 
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III. 

Question.  il  Describe  fully  and  compare  the  following  methods  of  trans- 
acting fire  insurance,  viz.:  (a)  Stock  Company,  (b)  Mutual  Company,  (c) 
Individual  Underwriters,    (d)    State  or  municipal. ' ' 

Answer:  (a)  A  Stock  Company  is  generally  a  corporation.  It  sells 
insurance  at  a  fixed  price  and  assumes  the  risk  of  the  insured.  The  capital 
stock,  a  reinsurance  reserve  and  conflagration  reserves  guarantee  the  contract 
to  the  insured.  This  type  of  company  conducts  its  business  by  means  of 
agency  system;  before  briefly  described. 

(b)  A  Mutual  company  presents  the  novel  situation  of  the  insured 
as  his  own  insurer.  In  entering  this  state,  the  small  chance  of  a  large  loss 
is  exchanged  for  a  large  chance  of  a  small  loss.  The  premium  is  not  a 
fixed  quantity,  but  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  losses.  If  this  method 
of  insurance  offers  a  reduction  in  cost,  it  is  due  to  the  insured  having  an 
interest,  so  to  speak,  in  the  business,  and  in  this  capacity  being  entitled 
to  a  compensation  for  that  interest.  Mutual  insurance  is  successful,  gen- 
erally, in  small  communities  where  everybody  knows  everybody  else.  This 
knowledge,  combined  with  a  common  interest  in  keeping  losses  at  a  minimum, 
eliminates  carelessness  and  reduces  moral  hazard  to  a  large  extent.  A  stock 
company,  operating  over  an  immense  territory  can  do  little  to  counteract 
these  hazards. 

I  should  have  added  that  mutual  insurance,  as  applied  to  "  manufac- 
turing risks  of  similar  hazards,  etc.,  as  the  Manufacturing  Mutuals  of  New 
England' '  has  proved  successful. 

(c)  Individual  underwriters  or  Lloyds  is  a  method  of  insurance  con- 
ducted by  persons,  acting  separately,  who  make  subscriptions  to  optional 
amounts  of  insurance,  which  will  in  the  aggregate  constitute  a  required 
coverage.  Often  their  personal  security  is  the  only  guarantee  to  the  insured, 
but  in  some  places,  certain  deposits  are  required  before  this  form  of  insur- 
ance may  be  conducted.  Lloyds,  London,  is  a  very  large  and  successful 
body,  but  with  this  exception,  individual  underwriters  occupy  a  small  place 
in  the  insurance  world.  In  the  United  States  they  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  while  some  of  these  have  proved  themselves  trustworthy,  the 
majority  do  not  enjoy  a  good  reputation. 

(d)  State  or  Municipal  insurance,  against  fire,  is  not  practiced  in  the 
United  States,  although  it  prevails  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  especially 
Germany,  where  it  came  into  existence  through  the  passing  of  the  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  form  of  insurance,  the  premium  exists  as  an 
element  of  taxation. 
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In  principle,  State  fire  insurance  is  essentially  wrong.  Fire  insurance 
is  based  upon  the  theory  of  loss  distributed  over  the  many,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  risks  in  a  group.  A  state  is  far  too  small  a  unit  to  complete  such 
a  condition.  To  approach  economic  perfection,  the  scope  of  operations  must 
be  of  considerable  extent;  in  order  that  a  large  number  of  complete  groups, 
together  with  a  minute  division  of  loss  may  obtain. 

A  state  or  municipality  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  resulting 
from  a  large  conflagration,  without  outside  contribution  to  the  loss  fund. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  project  would  eliminate  compe- 
tition, which,  coupled  with  political  control,  would,  in  all  probability,  induce 
a  state  of  extravagance  that  would  be  impossible  under  competitive  condi- 
tions. 

IV. 

Question.  ' '  Explain  the  connection  between  fire  losses  and  fire  insurance 
rates  of  premium,  and  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with 
in  the  attempt  to  measure  the  fire  loss  cost. ' ' 

Answer:  Insurance  is  a  commodity,  and  losses  are  an  element  of  its 
cost.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  frequency  of  losses  will  increase  the 
cost  of  insurance  to  the  consumer,  or  insured.  While  largely  determined 
by  loss  experience,  the  rate  of  premium  cannot  be  based  solely  on  a  pros- 
pective probability,  and  must  include  a  consideration  of  conflagration 
hazard.  Thus,  to  possess  adequacy,  a  rate  must  assure  an  income  sufficient, 
not  only  to  cover  expenses,  and  afford  a  fair  percentage  of  profit,  but  also 
to  contribute  to  a  reserve  fund  for  exceptionally  large  losses. 

The  mere  acceptance  of  a  fire  insurance  policy  creates  thereby  a  moral 
hazard.  When  property  is  insured  to  a  high  percentage  of  value,  indiffer- 
ence to  loss,  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  will  undoubtedly  result;  and  where 
over-insurance  exists  incendiarism  is  provoked.  This  personal  hazard  is  by 
no  manner  negligible,  yet  there  are  no  means  of  measuring  it. 

New  industrial  methods  and  operations,  and  new  materials  are  being 
constantly  introduced.  Each  of  these  must  become  a  subject  of  experiment, 
and  furnish  its  quota  of  underwriting  experience  before  its  relation  to  fire 
loss  can  be  ascertained. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  insuring  public  in  general. 
People  are  ignorant  of  fire  insurance  methods,  and  blind  to  existing  Ameri- 
can conditions.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  they  are  only  too  easily  lead,  by  the 
unscrupulous  politician,  who  would  thus  gain  popularity,  to  believe  that 
rates   are   exorbitant,  and   rating   bureaus   are   combines,   designed   for   the 
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sole  purposes  of  elevating  insurance  prices.     This  condition  has  created 
dissatisfaction,  and  led  to  much  adverse  legislation  in  parts  of  the  country. 

Y. 

Question.  "What  is  meant  by  " Coinsurance ? 9i  Discuss  fully  its 
significance  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  insurance  fund. 

Answer.  ' i Coinsurance ' '  may  be  defined  as  "an  insuring  with ? \  The 
coinsurance  clause  is  an  agreement,  between  insurer  and  insured,  whereby 
the  latter,  in  consideration  of  a  reduction  in  rate,  agrees  to  maintain  a 
certain  percentage  of  insurance  to  the  value  of  the  property  insured,  and 
in  his  failure  to  do  so,  becomes  a  coinsurer  to  the  amount  of  his  deficit. 

Fire  Insurance  is  practically  a  tax.  The  insurance  companies  are  the 
assessors  and  collectors.  Ordinarily,  a  tax  is  based  on  an  assessed  property 
valuation;  but  fire  insurance,  in  its  special  capacity,  also  considers  the  fire 
hazard  of  the  risk,  and  charges  for  this  factor,  to  the  degree  of  its  presence. 
However,  a  rate  cannot  be  commensurable,  that  is  not  based  on  a  fixed 
percentage  of  insurance  to  value.  The  principle  is  fundamental  in  the  rate 
making,  and  to  preserve  this  relation,  the  coinsurance  clause  has  been  de- 
vised. As  at  present  arranged,  maximum  rates  ars  usually  quoted,  which 
are  subject  to  reduction  according  to  the  percentage  of  insurance  to  value, 
stipulated  in  the  policy. 

In  the  absence  of  coinsurance,  the  rate  of  premium  would  remain  fixed. 
If  based  upon  a  low  percentage  of  insurance  to  value,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  the  insured  who  maintained  a  higher  percentage  to  value.  Again,  the 
insured  carrying  an  amount,  only  to  the  extent  of  his  probable  loss,  and  this 
below  the  average  percentage  of  the  class,  would  not  contribute  his  full 
share  to  the  loss  fund,  and,  in  the  extreme  case,  it  would  become  a  burden 
upon  others. 

VI. 

Question.  "Discuss  statistically  and  geographically  the  principle  of 
average   as  applied  to  fire  insurance." 

Answer.  Average  is  the  basis  of  insurance;  namely,  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  loss  among  all  interested.  The  fire  insurance  policy  commences 
and  expires  at  noon,  the  absolute  average  between  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  a  day.  The  approximate  amount  of  earned  premiums,  from  a 
year's  writings  of  one  year  policies,  is  equal  to  one  half  of  the  sum  of  the 
premiums  paid,  or  the  average  of  a  complete  earned  premium  and  one  wholly 
unearned.     Each  group  of  risks  has  an  established  loss  ratio,  upon  which  is 
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based  its  rate  of  premium;  thus  the  adequacy  of  the  rate,  in  respect  to  the 
average  expense  of  a  particular  class,  is  assured. 

Geographical  conditions  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  fire  hazard. 
Regions  differing  in  this  natural  respect,  reveal  a  marked  variance  in  the 
loss  ratios  of  similar  classes.  If  the  loss  experience  of  a  particular  class 
has  proved  it  unprofitable,  the  rate  of  the  class  must  be  increased;  and  if 
the  region  as  a  whole  shows  a  higher  comparative  loss  ratio,  a  general  in- 
crease is  necessary.  Thus  the  fire  tax  is  apportioned,  according  to  the 
degree  of  hazard,  and  the  equity  of  the  principle  preserved.  Conflagration 
losses,  though,  must  have  a  nation-wide  distribution,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
a  small  unit  to  bear  these  burdens.  Without  outside  contribution,  the  situ- 
ation would  be  similar  to  that  of  a  single  person  practicing  self -insurance 
with  risks  of  similar  hazard,  and  subject  to  one  fire. 

VII. 

Question.  ' i  What  are  the  sources  of  income  of  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany V    ' 

Answer.  A  fire  insurance  company,  generally  speaking,  derives  its 
income  from  premiums  and  from  investments.  The  premiums,  theoretically, 
should  afford  an  underwriting  profit  of  five  percent,  but  this  is  seldom 
realized,  and  the  majority  of  companies  are  satisfied  with  three  percent. 
The  remainder  of  the  premium  is  divided  between  losses,  expense  and  con- 
flagration reserves.  Also,  the  law  makes  it  mandatory  that  a  fire  insurance 
company  maintain  a  "reinsurance  reserve"  which  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  the 
unearned  premiums,  of  all  policies  in  force.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
an  insurance  company,  considering  capital  stock,  reinsurance  reserve  and 
conflagration  reserves,  has  ample  sums  for  investment,  and  while  limited 
by  law  to  ventures  involving  the  least  risk,  this  forms  the  secondary  source 
of  income  of  a  fire  insurance  company.  Almost  all  of  the  companies  own 
their  home  office  buildings,  and  many  their  departmental  buildings,  as 
well.  These  structures  are  often  designed  for  renting  purposes,  and  thus 
an  additional  source  of  income,  not  entirely  negligible,  is  created. 

VIII. 

Question.  l  i  What  is  the  '  l  reserve  ' '  in  fire  insurance,  what  is  its  func- 
tion, why  is  it  required?" 

Answer.  The  "reserve"  is  a  sum  equal  to  the  unearned  premiums  of 
all  policies  in  force.  This  fund  is  sufficient  to  reinsure  all  of  its  outstanding 
liability  or  restore  the  pro  rata  unearned  premiums  to  the  policy-holders, 
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should  a  company  wish  to  retire  from  business.  If  a  company  has  enjoyed 
a  good  reputation,  it  could  probably  reinsure  its  total  liability  for  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  required  reserve;  but  had  it  conducted  its  operations  in 
a  reckless  manner,  the  reserve  would  undoubtedly  prove  itself  insufficient 
to  affect  such  a  reinsurance.  There  are  also  special  conflagration  reserves. 
All  reserves  are  simply  devised  means  of  making  certain  the  security  of  the 
policy-holder. 

IX. 

Question.  (a)  "What  usually  is  meant  by  ' Classification '  in  fire 
insurance?"  (b)  Distinguish  between  ( Classification '  as  so  used,  and  ' Classi- 
fication '  as  used  in  connection  with  classified  fire  loss  statistics  as  compiled 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. ' ' 

Answer,  (a)  "  Classification ?  ?  is  a  method  of  grouping  risks  of  like 
kind  and  hazard,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  ratios 
of  loss  to  premiums,  loss  to  insurance  carried,  and  any  other  such  advice, 
as  would  be  of  interest  to  an  insurance  company,  in  compiling  underwriting 
statistics.  By  this  means,  it  is  determined  whether  a  class  is  profitable  or 
not,  and  line  sheets  are  adjusted  accordingly. 

(b)  "  Classification ' '  as  used  in  connection  with  classified  fire  loss 
statistics,  as  compiled  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  practiced  by  individual  companies,  except  that 
it  is  the  broader  in  scope,  and  goes  deeper  into  detail.  Its  great  advantage 
is  that  it  benefits  by  the  experiences  of  all  of  the  companies,  thus  making 
the  results,  so  obtained,  of  a  truer  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  new  system  of  classification  will  be  of  value  in  convincing  legislators, 
and  in  fact,  the  public  in  general,  that  high  rates  are  no  more  than  ade- 
quate rates;  and  that  these  are  not  merely  the  result  of  guesswork,  but  the 
subject  of  exhaustive  scientific  application. 

X. 

Question,  (a)  "Why  and  for  what  purpose  is  cooperation  among  fire 
insurance  companies  necessary?  (b)  On  what  grounds  do  fire  insurance  com- 
panies justify  practical  interest  in  fire  prevention  and  protection  ? ' ' 

Answer.  Fire  insurance  is  so  extensive  in  its  operation,  and  requires 
such  a  large  degree  of  technical  knowledge,  for  its  conduct,  that  cooperation 
among  companies  has  been  found  a  necessity.  The  principal  merit  of  this, 
lies  in  the  facilitation  of  rate  making,  through  the  establishment  of  rating 
bureaus.     By  these  bodies,  the  enormous  work  is  kept  constantly  in  opera- 
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tion;  and  at  an  expense  little  in  excess  of  that  of  any  one  company,  working 
independently  to  accomplish  the  same  results.  In  a  similar  manner,  inspec- 
tion service,  legal  advice,  agency  supervision  and  other  common  requirements 
are  obtained.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  this  cooperation  of  companies  has 
the  direct  result  of  eliminating  possible  haphazard  methods;  and  further- 
more,, of  reducing  the  expense  of  operation,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance, by  the  distribution,  over  all  companies  of  that  common  expense,  which 
would  otherwise,  be  borne  by  the  companies  individually. 

(b)  Rate  making  is  based  upon  .the  measurement  of  hazard.  A  knowl- 
edge of  fire  hazard,  necessarily  embracing  a  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
construction  and  method,  creative  of  the  evil  as  well  as  productive  of  loss, 
must  include  a  corresponding  broadness  of  information  on  methods  of 
remedy  and  prevention.  This  knowledge  is  of  great  value  to  the  insuring 
public  and  may  be  obtained,  at  little  or  no  cost,  upon  application  to  the 
rating  bureaus.  As  the  rate  of  premium  is  commensurate  with  the  degree 
of  fire  hazard,  the  means  are  thus  furnished,  in  also  every  case,  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  insurance.  Such  an  attitude  must  indicate  that  the  fire  insurance 
companies  are  striving  for  a  truer  application  of  the  law  of  average;  and 
for  the  reduction  of  rates  where  it  is  possible.  The  establishment  of  more 
confidential  relations,  between  company  and  insured,  is  a  condition  to  be 
striven  for,  and  it  would  seem  that  success,  in  this  respect,  also  lies  in 
cooperation. 

The  President — I  think  I  am  correct  in  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Young  for  his  able  and  well- 
thought-out  paper,  and  also  for  the  light  that  he  has  thrown 
upon  the  value  to  the  senior  association  for  the  work  that  has 
been  done  among  the  juniors. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President:  For  the  past  three  years 
the  Library  Committee  has  informed  this  Association  of  the 
lecture  courses  that  have  been  given  in  connection  with  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  America.  We  felt  this  year  that  we 
would  like  to  illustrate  to  the  members  the  result  of  these 
lecture  courses,  and  of  the  study  in  connection  with  the  Insur- 
ance Institute.    We  asked  the  President  to  give  a  place  on  his 
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program,  and  then  we  asked  Mr.  Young  if  he  would  read  a 
paper  for  us.  We  offer  Mr.  Young  as  Exhibit  A.  There  were 
hundreds  that  took  the  examination  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Young  took  his.  There  were  only  five  that  passed  the  examina- 
tion, and  Mr.  Hardy  wrote  us  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  could 
not  give  Mr.  Young  more  than  100%,  as  his  paper  was  abso- 
lutely perfect.  Now,  you  have  heard  it  read,  and  I  know  that 
you  agree  with  Mr.  Hardy.  We  want  to  say  to  you,  however, 
that  Mr.  Young  is  only  one  of  125  young  men  who  are  taking 
this  course  of  study.  He  is  one  of  the  few  that  have  attended 
every  lecture  and  followed  the  suggestions  made  by  the  lecturer 
for  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  after  the  lecture,  and  you 
see  the  result.  I  know  you  are  all  proud  of  Mr.  Young,  as  I 
certainly  am.  We  are  all  proud  of  him,  and  of  the  other  boys 
who  are  studying  with  him.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Moore — Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  just  add  something 
to  what  Mr.  Williams  said,  that  you  may  better  understand 
that  this  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  papers  which  Mr.  Young  had 
to  prepare.  He  had  to  prepare  papers  on  permits  and  clauses, 
he  had  to  prepare  papers  similar  to  this  on  the  New  York 
standard  form  and  the  California  form  of  policy,  he  had  to 
prepare  papers  on  special  hazards,  and  then  he  was  permitted 
to  select  any  hazard  that  he  wished  to  write  upon.  Well,  he 
did  not  select  it,  I  selected  it  myself.  I  gave  him  the  subject 
of  theatres,  and  it  was  so  well  done,  so  well  written,  that  even 
the  members  of  the  Board  were  pleased  with  it,  and  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  company  who  has  to  do  with  theatres,  asked 
me  if  I  could  not  get  his  paper  on  theatres,  as  he  wished  to 
study  it  before  he  decided  about  the  theatres  in  which  he  was 
interested.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  this  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  papers,  and  not  a  single  paper  that  Mr.  Young  has 
been  examined  on. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  in  our  ascertainment  of  the 
measure  of  hazard,  we  are  accustomed  to  employ  rating  sched- 
ules. They  are  employed  commonly  all  over  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Harris,  Surveyor  of  the  Washington  Rating  Bureau  will 
now  give  us  a,  few  remarks  upon  rating  schedules  here  and 
elsewhere.     (Applause.) 
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RATING  SCHEDULES  HERE  AND  ELSEWHERE 

By  George  K.  Harris,  Surveyor  Washington  Eating  Bureau. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

In  accepting  the  courteous  invitation  of  your  president  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  present  session  of  your  Association  on  the  subject  of  ' '  Eating 
Schedules  Here  and  Elsewhere' '  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  Mr.  Irving 's 
advice  as  to  the  limitation  of  time.  I  am  certain  that  his  reply  contained 
the  suggestion  of  a  definite  period  in  which  the  idea  of  15  predominated, 
but  whether  it  was  a  15-hour  or  a  15-minute  period  has  escaped  me.  Cer- 
tainly the  subject  deserves  the  15-hour  extension,  while  I  am  sure  your 
patience  calls  for  the  15-minute  limitation.  I  shall  endeavor  to  respect 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former,  with  the  request,  however,  that  you 
temper  your  criticism  by  the  fact  that  I  am  confining  a  large  subject  to 
an  unusually  small  time  .dimension. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  in  the  preparation  of  this  address,  that 
you  will  allow  a  considerable  liberty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
"Eating  Schedules  Here  and  Elsewhere"  which  constitute  the  title  of 
this  address. 

Eate  making,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  equitable  adjustment  of  insurance 
rates  to  fire  hazards,  and  while  the  practice  of  rate  making  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years,  it  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  advanced  to 
the  perfection  of  a  science  nor  made  much  of  an  improvement  upon  earlier 
methods  except  in  the  enlargement  and  multiplicity  of  detail  and  classifi- 
cations. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  rate  making  remains  at  exactly  the  same 
point  as  in  the  early  dawnings  of  the  insurance  business,  namely:  making 
the  income  equal  the  out-go;  or  in  other  words,  establishing  a  satisfactory 
ratio  between  the  receipts  and  disbursements. 

The  premium  receipt  must  be  the  only  source  of  income  which  the 
rate  maker  can  recognize,  since  the  banking  operations  of  the  company 
do  not  fall  within  his  province  while  the  disbursements  of  the  company  per- 
sistently hold  at  three  items — fire  loss,  overhead  expenses  and  reasonable 
profit  on  the  investment. 

The  bare  statement  of  the  problem  facing  the  rate  maker  seems  of 
easy  solution,  and  if  the  counteracting  currents  of  adverse  legislation,  ex- 
cessive taxation,  official  interference  and  the  demand  for  lower  rates 
on  one  hand  and  for  higher  rates  on  the  other  were  not  of  such  insistent 
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dimensions  the  question  of  making  rates  could  proceed  with  much  less 
embarrassment  and  fewer  controversies. 

That  rate  making  has  not  as  yet  assumed  the  rank  of  an  exact  science 
is  generally  assumed,  nor  can  it  reach  the  certainty  of  absolute  science, 
in  my  opinion,  unless  the  entire  practice  on  which  rate  making  is  now 
founded  undergoes  a  complete  change — a  branching  out  into  an  untried 
and  entirely  new  field,  a  task  which  I  unhesitatingly  relinquish  to  some 
future   generation   of   rate   makers. 

One  other  word  before  instituting  a  commentary  regarding  the  various 
systems  of  rating:  One  of  the  most  familiar  terms  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  rate  making  is  the  "law  of  averages".  One  who  studies  the 
literature  of  the  profession,  but  who  lacks  experience  in  practical  rate 
making,  would  conclude  that  a  knowledge  of  the  intricate  network  of  rela- 
tivity maintaining  between  hazards  was  of  secondary  importance,  and  that 
soothing  the  counter  currents  of  human  emotions  into  a  state  of  indifferent 
acceptance  of  prescribed  credits  and  deficiencies  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
He  would  conclude  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ' '  law  of  averages ' '  is  the  only 
requirement  for  graduation  from  the  school  of  rate  making.  The  very 
term  l  ( average ' '  means  inequalities  at  various  points  of  a  line,  the  sum 
of  one  exactly  equalling  that  of  the  other,  a  straight  line  being  the  re- 
sultant factor,  that  is,  on  a  50  per  cent  basis,  more  or  less,  the  interest 
of  the  individual  must  give  way  to  the  class.  Go  before  the  people  with  a 
statement  or  confession  of  that  character,  gentlemen,  and  legislative  bodies 
will  shortly  assume  the  rate  making  function. 

There  can  be  but  one  point  toward  which  the  rate  maker  must  prog- 
ress; one  goal  which  he  must  persistently  endeavor  to  win;  that  is,  making 
each  separate  hazard  bear  its  individual  share  in  the  sum  total  of  carrying 
on  the  business.  In  justice  to  the  company  and  to  the  assured,  in  the 
rendering  of  justice  to  each  interest  involved  and  in  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  profession,  a  rating  system,  in  order  to  command  respect,  must  make 
the  rate  commensurate  with  the  hazard,  which  definitely  determines  the 
work  of  the  rate  maker  to  be  the  exact  measurement  of  the  hazard.  Any 
system  looking  towards  this  end  contains  the  germ  of  a  future  exact  science. 
Any  system  which  disregards  this  fundamental  requirement  is  a  failure 
from  its  inception. 

Coming  now  to  the  point  of  looking  the  broad  field  of  rate  making 
squarely  in  the  face,  one  wonders  what  can  be  said  on  the  subject  that 
will  cover  the  double  point  of  interest  and  profit.  Much  has  been  said — 
much  is  still  being  said  and  written — on  this  important  subject,  and  yet 
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after  all  there  is  little  left  except  to  lift  one's  hat  in  tribute  to  F.  0. 
Moore  and  A.  F.  Dean  as  being  the  pathfinders  in  the  wilderness  and 
foundation  builders  in  the  superstructure  of  adjustment  of  rates  to  hazards 
so  many  are  endeavoring  to  construct. 

I  think  it  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  schedule  rating  comes  nearer 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  equity  in  rates  than  any  other  system 
at  present  involved,  and  yet  even  in  the  application  of  schedule  rating 
difficulties  of  a  profound  nature  intrude  themselves.  For  instance,  what  is 
the  final  rate  to  be  where  individual  and  collective  experience  seem  to  con- 
tradict each  other?  If  the  collective  experience  were  complete  and  com- 
prehended practically  all  rate  makers  and  companies,  then  of  course  indi- 
vidual experience  must  be  made  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  numbers,  but 
perfected  collective  experience  is  as  yet  only  a  dream. 

Again,  no  schedule  can  be  conceived  that  will  adequately  measure  or 
even  include  the  moral  hazard,  and  yet  both  on  the  part  of  the  company 
in  its  selection  of  agents  who  wink  at  over-insurance  and  neglect  inspections. 
and  from  the  assured — either  through  ignorance  of  hazards  or  actual  dis- 
honesty— the  moral  hazard  carries  a  percentage  of  over  50  in  the  aggregate 
fire  loss. 

Even  in  rating  bureaus  themselves  it  frequently  occurs  that  different 
surveyors,   operating  identical  schedules,   will   formulate   divergent   rates. 

I  mention  these  factors  in  the  problem  of  rate  making  simply  to  illus- 
trate both  its  delicacy  and  intricacy,  and  the  impossibility  of  at  present 
listing  it  among  the  exact  sciences,  and  yet  I  agree  with  Mr.  Robb  that 
while  rate  making  may  not  be  scientific  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  the 
word,  it  is  nevertheless  sound  and  philosophical  and  the  rates  produced 
from  the  application  of  the  schedules  are  both  equitable  and  just.  At 
least  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  official  reports  vindicate  rating  bureaus  from 
the  charge  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  insurance  companies,  since 
underwriting  profits  are  so  near  the  minus  line  as  to  invariably  preclude 
all  thought  of  dividends. 

To  properly  approach  the  subject  of  fire  rates  one  must  necessarily 
look  back  as  far  as  the  17th  century — indeed  he  could  go  further  if  authentic 
details  as  to  ancient  and  medieval  mutual  insurances  were  available. 

In  1681  rates  were  based  on  the  rental  value  of  the  risk,  and  even 
at  this  early  date  discrimination  as  to  the  construction  was  a  factor,  as 
rates  on  frame  structures  were  double  those  of  brick  buildings.  Ten  years 
later  the  plan  of  estimating  the  premiums  had  changed  and  building 
values   were   the   basis.      Nineteen   years   later   the   first    chartered    English 
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company  came  into  existence  and  its  rates  appear  to  have  been  ' '  guesses '  \ 
but  a  year  later  they  had  changed  to  rates  based  on  the  liability  at  risk. 
In  the  same  year  another  chartered  company  undertook  insurance  at  dif- 
ferential rates  for  bricks  and  frames  based  on  the  amount  at  risk  and  this 
company  even  went  so  far  as  to  charge  higher  rates  for  more  hazardous 
risks,  such  as  breweries,  distilleries,  bakeries,  etc.  From  this  time  until 
1794  little  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  as  to  methods  of  obtaining 
rates,  yet  nevertheless  in  so  far  as  a  few  companies  were  concerned  the 
premiums  must  have  been  adequate  for  all  purposes  else  they  would  not 
have  survived.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  the  first  American  company 
seems  to  have  started  auspiciously  in  having  a  brief  schedule  outlining 
rates  for  five  types  of  buildings  based  also  on  the  amount  of  insurance 
involved.  From  1795  to  1846  rates  were  very  inconsistent  as  between  like 
risks  in  the  same  town  and  also  as  to  risks  of  like  character  in  other  com- 
munities, but  this  fact  was  not  unknown  to  the  companies  as  in  the  latter 
year  a  plan  of  cooperation  was  inaugurated  to  ascertain  if  from  past  experi- 
ence rates  were  commensurate  with  the  hazard,  expenses  and  losses. 

DEFINITION    OF    SCHEDULE. 

A  rating  schedule  has  very  properly  been  defined  as  a  method  of  assess- 
ing the  fire  tax  by  means  of  a  series  of  charges  for  deficiencies  and  hazards 
and  credits  for  those  factors  tending  to  prevent  or  retard  fire  loss. 

UNIVERSAL    MERCANTILE    SCHEDULES. 

In  the  early  90  ;s,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  I  regret  to  state,  many 
schedules  were  in  use  in  different  cities  and  sections  of  the  country.  To 
produce  a  schedule  system  sufficiently  flexible  to  rate  all  classifications  re- 
gardless of  location,  construction,  occupancy  and  exposure,  was  at  that  time 
and  is  now  the  ideal  which  the  rater  is  diligently  striving  to  attain.  Mr. 
F.  C.  Moore,  formerly  president  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Company, 
was  an  ardent  worker  in  the  cause  and  we  have;  as  a  result  of  his  labors 
and  that  of  his  co-operating  committees,  what  is  called  the  Universal  Mer- 
cantile Schedule,  which  was  completed  in  1893.  Some  live  or  six  preliminary 
or  test  editions  were  necessary  before  it  was  considered  finished,  and  as 
it  has  remained  practically  unchanged  since  the  year  of  its  release,  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  a  monument  of  thoroughness  to  Mr.  Moore  and 
his  co-laborers.  In  original  form,  however,  its  application  is  limited,  al- 
though practically  all  mercantile  schedules  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country  are  based  on  the  Universal  with  such  modifications  as  are  necessary 
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by  reason  of  local  conditions.  As  the  name  implies,  this  schedule  was 
primarily  intended  for  rating  mercantile  risks,  although  light  manufacturing 
occupancies  may  be  acceptably  rated  thereunder. 

THE    ANALYTICAL    SYSTEM. 

This  system  was  founded  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dean,  now  manager  of  the 
Western  department  of  the  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company 
and  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  consistent  workers  in  the  field  of  schedule 
making.  Mr.  Dean's  first  schedule  was  issued  in  1902,  expanded  and  more 
comprehensive  editions  being  published  in  1903-4-6.  In  the  latter  years 
the  control  of  the  system  passed  to  an  actuarial  bureau  which  now  makes 
such  changes,  amendments  or  additions  as  are  necessary  in  the  twenty 
states  of  the  middle  west  in  which  the  system  is  now  applied. 

Whatever  may  be  its  merits  or  demerits  it  nevertheless  must  be  con- 
ceded that  this  system  is  the  most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  ever  devised, 
and  being  in  the  hands  of  a  bureau  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  improve- 
ments and  extensions  augers  well  for  its  future  existence  and  use.  From 
a  schedule  it  has  grown  to  a  system,  and  supplementary  specific  schedules 
for  all  classes  of  risks  are  being  promulgated  from  time  to  time,  thus 
maintaining  relativity — the  keynote  of  the  system — between  all  classifica- 
tions. 

PACIFIC    COAST    SCHEDULES. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  charges  and  credits  comprising  the  first 
schedule  applied  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  written  on  butcher's  wrapping 
paper  and  that  this  was  the  forerunner  of  the  old  1897  schedule  which  is 
•still  in  use  in  certain  states  on  the  Coast.  This  early  system  was  a  copy 
or  modification  of  a  schedule  then  in  use  in  St.  Louis,  and  brief  though  it 
was  it  amply  sufficed  for  new  territory  where  buildings  were  of  ordinary 
construction  and  values  low  as  compared  to  today.  With  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Coast  states  the  early  schedules  were  recognized  as  ' '  unstable  com- 
pounds", and  a  few  years  after  the  San  Francisco  fire  the  1908  schedule 
was  placed  in  our  hands.  The  framers  of  this  schedule  are  certainly 
deserving  of  great  praise,  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment and  expansion.  I  often  wonder  if  we  are  merely  abiding  the  time 
when  the  several  Eastern  factions  shall  have  settled  their  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  their  respective  systems  and  then  adopt  the  residuum  of  their 
melting  pot.  With  the  advent  of  a  new  system  already  published,  a  good 
principle  expounded  by  another,  and  a  new  schedule  on  the  horizon  it  would 
appear  that  the  Easterners  have  not  yet  concluded  their  arguments.     Why 
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not,  then,  expand  our  mercantile  service  and  bring  it  up  to  the  point  of 
highest  efficiency?  This  thought  may  not  appeal  to  all  of  you,  but  as  a 
rater  in  a  state  where  schedules  must  be  filed  with  the  state  authorities, 
and  such  schedules  adhered  to,  charges  and  credits  must  be  in  black  and 
white.  There  are  some,  too,  who  will  say  that  this  will  not  make  for  flexi- 
bility, but  the  answer  is  that  if  made  comprehensive  sufficient  flexibility 
will  be  obtained.  Not  only  should  the  schedule  be  expanded  and  improved 
as  to  the  classes  of  risks  now  covered  but  frame  mercantiles  should  also 
be  included.  Under  the  present  methods  the  tariff  rate  books  are  used  as 
schedules  for  this  construction  with,  in  some  states,  arbitrary  allowances 
for  size,  construction,  protection  and  many  other  features. 

SPECIFIC    SCHEDULES. 

We  have  in  Washington  about  a  dozen  specific  schedules  and  I  think 
that  there  are  about  twenty  in  other  Pacific  Coast  jurisdictions.  I  call 
these  specific  schedules  as  each  is  intended  to  rate  a  certain  classification 
having  hazards  peculiar  to  itself.  We  need  more  of  these  so-called  specific 
schedules  if  we  intend  to  establish  intelligent  rates  on  large  manufacturing 
industries  which  are  now  being  founded.  As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  witness  the  progress  of  the  shipbuilding  industry.  Most  of 
these — and  the  largest  of  them — are  metal  workers  in  the  true  sense  of 
hazard,  yet  we  have  no  metal  worker  schedule — only  the  tariffs  with  modifi- 
cations. Under  these  conditions  it  is  pertinent  to  wonder  how  many  raters 
would  arrive  at  approximately  the  same  rate  under  such  methods. 

THE    RELATION    OP    SCHEDULES    TO    FIRE    PREVENTION. 

That  there  is  a  close  connection  between  schedule  rating  and  fire  pre- 
vention goes  without  the  saying,  since  the  problem  of  rate  making  is  un- 
questionably simplified  in  proportion  as  the  hazard  is  minified  and  ap- 
proaches the  point  of  ultimate  elimination.  Notwithstanding  an  unfavorable 
loss  record  in  certain  classes  of  risks  good  results  have  been  secured  by  the 
adoption  in  a  number  of  plants  of  approved  fire  protective  and  preventive 
features. 

The  predominating  special  hazard  in  the  northwest  is  the  wood- 
worker,— saw  and  shingle  mills — and  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  schedule 
for  those  classes,  in  1900,  rates  were  generally  6%%  and  10%  in  con- 
formity with  Eate  Book  No.  4.  Few  or  no  inspections  were  made,  the 
good  risk  bearing  the  same  rate  as  the  poor  one.  With  the  advent  of 
the  schedule,  however,  inspections  have  been  made  of  practically  every  plant 
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in  the  state,  and  each  is  now  rated  on  a  relative  basis  and  owners  have 
made  liberal  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  improvements  affecting  the 
fire  hazard.  Another  illustration  may  be  cited  in  connection  with  traction 
and  electrical  risks.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  schedule  for  those  classifi- 
cations in  1913  rates  were  inconsistent,  each  surveyor  having  had  his  own 
ideas  as  to  the  rate  and  the  method  of  producing  the  same.  In  the  case 
of  one  large  insurer  the  average  rate  had  successively  been  reduced  arbi- 
trarily each  year  for  13  years  from  $1.35  to  55c  with  little  or  no  change  in 
the  physical  hazard  and  an  entire  absence  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  assured.  The  schedule  now  in  application  has  produced  consistent  rates, 
a  number  of  buildings  heretofore  not  insured  have  been  included  in  the 
covering  and  the  assured  has  willingly  spent  approximately  $10,000  to 
secure  a  rate  of  .42  plus.  In  addition  the  company  now  employs  an  expert 
for  its  insurance  department  and  also  maintains  a  fire  inspector.  Not  a 
change  is  made  unless  the  rating  bureau  is  consulted  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  hazard  and  rate.     Many  like  instances  can  easily  be  given. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    LIMITATIONS. 

The  limiting  of  rating  systems  to  geographical  boundaries  is  one  of  the 
marked  deficiencies  of  present  day  practice.  With  slight  modifications 
in  recognition  of  local  environment  and  climatic  conditions,  rating  schedules 
or  a  rating  system  that  maintains  in  New  York  or  Boston  should  be  just 
as  applicable  to  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  and  this  ideal  will 
be  realized  when  a  perfected  system  of  rating  is  finally  promulgated.  Some 
day  we  will  have  a  national  system  of  standards  and  rating  sufficiently 
flexible  to  be  of  general  application  to  local  requirements. 

CONCLUSION. 

Eate  making  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  re- 
sults already  obtained  it  is  obvious  that  the  opportunity  is  persistently 
pressing  for  some  one  who  is  unbiased  and  untrammeled  by  pet  theories  to 
evolve  a  system  so  complete  and  all-comprehensive  as  to  command  a  front 
rank  and  win  universal  approval. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  individual  system,  the  question 
of  the  personal  equation  always  claims  a  distinctive  prominence.  Schedule 
rating  precludes  the  idea  of  discrimination  even  if  the  motive  for  such 
existed,  and  yet  the  delicacy  and  intricacy,  as  well  as  the  public  character 
of  rate  making  is  such,  especially  in  this  day  of  rabid  legislative  action, 
that  a  sound,  well-developed  and  courageous  judgment — I  might  say  horse 
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sense — is  one  of  the  essential  requirements  in  the  formulating  of  rating- 
schedules  and  in  the  final  determination  of  the  insurance  premium. 

From  whatever  angle  the  question  of  rate  making  is  viewed,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  the  demands  of  the  hour  lead  in  the  direction  of 
a  closer  analysis  of  the  hazard,  for  sound  and  practical  schedules,  and  for 
hearty  co-operation,  first,  among  the  companies  themselves,  and  second, 
between  the  companies  operating  as  a  whole  and  the  rating  bureaus  as 
their  most  necessary  and  efficient  adjuncts  and  co-workers  in  the  attainment 
of  equity  of  rates  and  securing  the  confidence  of  the  assured. 

If  individual  company  experience  is  treated  as  a  trade  secret  and 
hidden  away,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Richards  and  others  who  base  classification 
on  experience,  will  end  in  the  hazy  mists  of  the  dreamer 's  vision.  In  a 
word,  continued  investigation  and  observation  by  the  student  of  rate  making, 
co-operation  that  co-operates  between  the  united  companies  and  rating 
bureaus  in  the  matter  of  experience,  and  the  persistent  elevation  of  the 
ethical  standard  wherever  the  moral  hazard  is  involved,  whether  by  the 
company,  the  agent,  or  the  assured,  are  among  the  inherent  necessities  in 
raising  the  question  of  rate  making  to  its  rightful  position  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  in  removing  the  menace  of  drastic  legislation  that  hangs 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  entire  field  of  insurance  enterprise. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a  very  able 
paper  upon  a  subject  that  is  close  to  all  of  us.  I  personally 
want  to  express  some  little  appreciation  at  the  words  of  com- 
mendation for  the  1900  Mercantile  Schedule  for  which  I  was 
very  largely  responsible,  and  also  to  say  this,  that  when  we  get 
a  rating  schedule  we  can  figure  out  to  four  places  of  decimals, 
we  have  got  something  that  looks  much  more  scientific  than 
it  is. 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — I  rise  to  express  appreciation  for  a 
very  carefully  prepared  paper,  brought  to  us  from  so  great  a 
distance.  Mr.  Harris  has  served  many  years  and  faithfully  in 
the  rating  work  in  a  district  where  we  are  apt  to  try  out  prob- 
lems. He  mentioned  the  schedule  of  1900  applying  to  sawmills, 
and  the  fact  that  prior  thereto  there  had  been  a  basis  rate  of 
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$6.50  for  sawmills.  The  committee  remembers  well  the  effect 
of  that  schedule  applying,  I  think,  to  some  400  mills  on  the 
west  coast  of  Washington,  actually  inspected  and  reported  on 
in  detail.  The  rates  obtained  under  the  new  schedule  ran  from 
something  like  b1^  for  the  best  mills  then  known,  to  20.65%. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  rate  of  20.65%  was  an  impossible 
figure;  and  some  of  the  members  deprecated  the  publication  of 
rates  which  should  increase  to  such  a  maximum.  I  spoke  of 
that,  not  to  say  that  such  rates  continued  to  be  published,  or 
that  the  mills  continued  to  be  of  such  character.  The  most 
valuable  effect  of  the  schedule  was  that,  within  two  years,  the 
prophecy  of  a  member  of  our  committee  that  no  mill  would 
ever  be  known  which  would  rate  as  low  as  3%  was  proven 
untrue ;  and  Mr.  McKenzie,  within  a  short  time  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  schedule,  was  consulted  by  the  owners  of  new 
plants  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  secure 
the  basis  rate.  The  gentlemen  in  the  room  who  are  familiar 
with  Washington  business  know  of  many  plants  where  the  rate 
is  below  3%.  Mr.  Harris  said  that  the  schedules  are  intricate, 
that  they  are  lengthy,  and  that  they  conflict  in  many  particu- 
lars. That  is  true.  But  the  Pacific  Coast  schedule  of  1908  is 
not  anything  like  as  intricate  to  look  at,  or  to  go  over,  as  the 
L.  and  L.,  or  the  E.  G.  schedule,  or  several  others  in  the  East. 
It  has  this  merit,  it  makes  money  for  the  companies.  There  is 
no  better  test,  it  seems  to  me,  of  any  schedule  of  rating  than 
the  results  obtained  under  it.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  that  the 
1908  schedule  is  imperfect  and  needs  improvement,  it  would 
seem  to  be  far  better  to  make  improvements  gradually,  and 
with  sound  sense,  than  to  throw  the  schedule  away  and  begin 
with  something  else. 

The  President — Any  further  remarks  ? 
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Mr.  Anderson — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  appreciation  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  address,  though  I  did  not  hear  the  first 
part  of  it.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  portion  where  Mr.  Harris 
is  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  our 
general  schedules.  Admitting,  as  the  speaker  just  preceding 
me,  Mr.  Folger,  has  stated,  that  this  schedule  has  made  profits, 
I  think  we  have  all  come  to  recognize  that  just  at  this  time  it  is 
making  us  very  unusual  competition.  I  think  that  Mr.  Harris 
is  correct — and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  is  brave  enough  to 
-come  out  and  admit  it — when  he  states  that  this  schedule  is  not 
probably  as  comprehensive  as  it  ought  to  be.  On  this  Coast, 
especially  will  we  consider  the  fact  that  our  dwellings  and  our 
mercantiles  produce  probably  something  like  60%  of  the  en- 
tire income — and  when  I  speak  of  the  mercantiles,  I  mean  the 
ordinary  mercantile  risk,  frame  and  brick  buildings — that  we 
ought  to  look  forward  to  that  time  when  our  schedules  will 
be  so  proficient  that  we  can  enforce  those  schedules  to  the 
letter,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  risk,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled, as  I  think  we  are  today,  to  make  a  compromise  in  almost 
every  case  where  an  application  of  a  schedule  is  made  to  any 
specific  risk.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  struck  the  keynote  of 
what  we  are  looking  for,  and  that  is  an  improvement,  not  scien- 
tifically correct,  of  course,  because  science  means  absolute  cor- 
rectness, and  there  is  no  possibility  of  absolute  correctness  in 
the  making  of  rates  as  applied  to  any  individual  risk.  But  we 
should  build  our  schedules  up  to  that  point  where  they  can  be 
applied  to  any  risk  in  any  city  or  any  town  applied  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  risk  in  a  town  lacking  protection  will  have 
a  proper  relation  to  the  risk  in  a  town  that  has  protection,  and 
that  the  rate  on  a  risk  in  a  town  having  unusually  good  condi- 
tions shall  bear  the  proper  relation  to  a  similar  risk  in  this  or 
anv  other  town  not  having  those  good  conditions.    I  think  there 
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is  room  for  great  improvement,  and  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  thought  given  by  Mr.  Harris  in  his  paper. 
(Applause.) 

The  President — The  chair  is  very  glad  to  hear  this  import- 
ant paper  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  for  it  is  one  of  the  useful 
parts  of  our  deliberations  that  the  papers  presented  should  be 
open  for  discussion  and  fully  discussed.  We  have,  as  a  final 
paper  upon  our  afternoon  program,  a  very  important  topic, 
particularly  in  these  days.  Mr.  H.  B.  Tickner,  of  the  Firemen's 
Fund  Insurance  Company  will  now  address  you  on  the  subject 
of  the  special  agent  and  his  various  relations  and  developments. 
(Applause.) 
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THE  SPECIAL  AGENT  IN  HIS  VARIOUS  RELATIONS  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

By  Henry  B.  Tickner,  Special  Agent  Fireman 's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 

In  reading  over  this  paper  I  realize  my  entrance  into  the  class  of 
Insurance  Evangelists,  those  who  possibly  may  preach  a  good  gospel  but 
are  not  completely  successful  in  carrying  it  out;  yet  I  trust  that  my  doc- 
trine is  right  and  that  the  neophyte  in  special  agency  work  may  be  bene- 
fited. 

The  young  Special  Agent  is  thrust  out  into  the  producing  insurance 
world,  very  often  with  little  or  no  preparation  for  the  problems  he  will 
meet  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  Having  but  slight  knowledge 
of  the  policy  contract,  the  meaning  of  the  clauses  used  and  their  application 
under  varied  conditions,  he  may  wish  for  someone  to  lean  on,  but  no  one 
being  available  he  soon  becomes  self-reliant.  Adapting  himself  quickly 
and  seriously  to '  the  many  daily  problems  he  realizes  the  vast  amount 
that  he  does  not  know  about  insurance,  begins  to  wrorry  and  work  hard  and 
has  the  proper  respect  for  his  expense  account,  or  quickly  passes  from  this 
field  of  work. 

As  best  he  may  he  takes  up  and  works  out  he  difficulties  he  finds  him- 
self in,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  great  American  gift  of  bluff,  impresses  the 
agent  with  his  ability  and  experience.  Let  us  assume,  that  he  will  take  up 
the  small  town  work  first,  for  in  the  small  settlement  is  where  he  determines 
the  success  or  part  failure  of  his  future  development.  The  inexperienced 
Special  Agent  in  the  small  town,  which,  perhaps,  has  reached  its  limit  of 
growth  and  development  along  the  lines  of  better  buildings  and  fire  protec- 
tion, is  close  to  the  assured,  his  agents  and  his  problems  and  the  detail  of 
the  insurance  business.  The  Agent  is  a  novice  who  needs  help  and  guidance 
in  every  part  of  his  insurance  work.  Here  the  new  Special  Agent  should 
get  his  start,  if  he  is  to  start  right  and  continue  so  in  his  relations  to 
every  part  of  his  future  work.  Inspection  bureaus  and  board  surveyors 
do  not  extend  their  activities  to  the  small,  unprotected  town,  and  his  com- 
pany relies  almost  entirely  for  the  information  on  which  to  base  its  under- 
writing judgment  on  the  detailed  and  complete  inspection  of  each  risk 
and  the  report  on  the  general  characteristics  of  the  agent,  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  carefully  made  by  the  Special  Agent.  If  he  realizes  the 
importance  of  this  and  takes  the  time  and  trouble   to   do  it  well,   he  has 
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made  a  foundation  for  future  development  which  is  sound,  and  his  succeed- 
ing efforts  will  be  easier  for  the  proper  relation  he  has  assumed  to  the 
fundamentals  of  his  work.  The  buildings  of  the  small  town  are  perhaps 
poorly  constructed.  Glaring  defects  in  flues,  lighting  and  heating  will  be 
seen  by  the  most  inexperienced  fieldman  and  correction  obtained  or  can- 
cellation effected.  If  cancellation  is  to  be  had,  let  him  see  to  it  that  every 
detail  is  completed  on  the  ground  and  the  policy  sent  into  the  head  office, 
in  which  case  the  company  is  safe  should  fire  occur  soon  afterwards.  The 
Special  Agent  who  is  getting  the  right  start  will  realize  that  the  insurance 
business  is  made  up  of  Details,  and  his  work  should  be  the  constant  and 
never  failing  attention  to  them.  In  his  inspections  and  agency  visits  the 
Special  Agent  should  start  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  valuable  acquaint- 
ance and  each  trip  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  furthering  this  work, 
which  will  pay  well  when  looking  for  a  new  agent  or  desiring  confidential 
information  regarding  moral  hazard. 

It  is  m  the  small  town  that  he  can  learn  from  the  new  and  inexperienced 
agent's  difficulties  in  rating  and  writing  business  that  which  will  develop 
his  own  knowledge  and  make  it  easier  to  straighten  out  the  next  agent  and 
explain  to  him  the  mysteries  of  numerous  " tags' '  from  the  Rating 
Bureau  and  letters  from  the  Head  Office.  The  Special  Agent  then  realizes 
why  the  mailing  clerk  has  crowded  his  mail  with  the  numerous  carbon 
copies  of  letters  to  agents.  Here  is  a  chance  to  make  good  with  his  office 
and  also   save  himself  and  his  agents  future   trouble   and  mistakes. 

A  few  words  of  careful  explanation  will  often  clear  away  the  mistrust 
and  dissatisfaction  an  agent  may  have  with  the  company,  which  a  dozen 
letters  from  the  office  examiner  would  only  intensify.  We  are  dealing 
in  the  small  town  with  crude  tools  on  crude  materials,  and  the  Special 
Agent  who  makes  a  deep  study  of  the  elementals  of  his  work  gives  his 
office  the  proper  insight  into  its  small  town  business  and  helps  materially 
to  make  it  profitable.  He  develops  his  local  agent  along  careful,  conserva- 
tive and  proper  lines  so  that  he  grows  and  improves  with  the  business  and 
becomes  the  dependable,  conscientious  representative  who  is  the  backbone 
of  the  agency  system;  but  the  Special  Agent  must  start  him  right.  The 
local  agent  does  not  get  the  proper  training,  and  develop  along  the  lines 
so  desirable  and  satisfactory  to  a  head  office,  unless  the  fieldman,  himself, 
in  his  early  work,  realizes  the  infinite  *  value  of  the  small  things  of 
the  business,  the  necessity  of  following  up  and  straightening  out  the 
endless  details  of  rate,  form,  and  proper  satisfactory  covering  for 
the  insured. 
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A  scientific  and  thoroughly  complete  inspection  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
of  the  fieldman  in  his  early  work.  It  has  been  said  that  it  costs  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  educate  a  special  agent,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
statement  is  true  from  my  own  case  and  from  other  viewpoints. 

To  the  inexperienced  Special  Agent,  a  new  store,  bright  with  paint  and 
fresh  goods,  may  look  and  appeal  to  him  as  a  most  desirable  risk.  Its 
flues  are  good  or  have  the  proper  deficiency  charge,  the  exposures  are  not 
bad  and  the  insured  seems  a  good  fellow  who  is  gracious,  and  glibly  answers 
questions  the  new  Special  Agent  may  think  to  ask  him. 

A  new  "$4,000"  house  on  the  outer  edge  of  town  (costing  $3,000), 
and  built  in  a  hurry  by  the  townsite  manager  to  boom  a  new  addition,  m*v 
look  good  with  a  $3,500  policy  of  his  company  on  it.  The  chicken  ranch 
of  four  acres,  with  its  new  buildings  and  well-dressed  city  people  spend  :ncr 
their  time  and  money  in  automobiles  and  deceiving  themselves  with  the 
. 1 1  paper  profits ' '  of  the  business,  may  cause  him  to  approve  the  risk  with 
a  glowing  report.  You  can  figure  quicker  profits,  on  paper,  in  the  chicken 
business  than  any  I  know  of. 

But — a  few  total  losses  on  these  classes  and,  more  to  his  improvement, 
the  personal  adjustment  of  them,  will  be  part  of  the  cost  of  educating  a 
Special  Agent;  yet  to  the  right  man  the  cure  is  a  good  and  lasting  one. 
He  learns  to  question  himself  as  to  the  chance  of  the  new  store  making 
good.  Is  there  sufficient  territory  to  support  it?  Or  will  the  farmer,  as 
he  gets  more  prosperous,  buy  his  staples  on  90  days'  time  from  this  store, 
and  drive  his  Ford  twenty  miles  to  the  big  town,  paying  cash  there  for  his 
clothing  and  shoes,  and  send  to  the  mail  order  houses  for  his  furniture  and 
farm  implements?  Does  the  merchant  keep  proper  books  of  account  and 
keep  them  in  a  fireproof  safe?  Who  is  the  newcomer?  Where  is  he  from? 
What  is  his  previous  record?  Is  he  carrying  enough  of  his  own  risk?  Con- 
stant inspection,  asking  questions,  keeping  your  eyes  open,  and  a  few  ad- 
justments will  teach  one  to  estimate  within  a  few  hundred  dollars  the  value 
of  an  average  stock  of  general  merchandise. 

A  few  bumps  from  losses  on  subdivision  dwellings,  which  have  been  sold, 
dwelling  and  lot,  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  dwelling,  and  still  insured 
for  more  than  the  dwelling  should  cost,  or  is  worth  (with  no  one  wanting  it 
badly)  will  cost  the  company  money  for  his  education,  but  should  go  back 
into  the  Special  Agent 's  development  as  a  valuable  lesson.  Things  should 
look  more  serious  to  him  from  now  on.  He  becomes  conservative  without 
loss  of  the  proper  amount  of  aggressiveness. 

The  acquaintance  of  contractors  and  lumber  dealers  should  be  cultivated 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  several  very  good  "Helps  to  beginners  on  build- 
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ing  losses",  he  should  learn  to  figure  a  building  costing  up  to  $2,000,  within 
5%  of  what  would  be  the  correct  value,  thus  helping  himself  in  inspections 
and  saving  money  for  his  company  in  his  adjustments.  The  special  agent 
will  find,  as  he  develops  his  ability  in  figuring  the  cost  of  buildings,  that 
the  average  local  carpenter  or  contractor  is  a  very  elastic  estimator,  and 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  having  you  and  your  company's  money  absolutely 
at  his  mercy,  unless  you  know  enough  about  his  business  to  check  up  his  esti- 
mates. Thus  the  special  agent  learns  by  hard  knocks,  but  he  does  not  learn 
properly  and  for  his  own  advancement  unless  he  studies  the  elementals  and 
builds  up  his  knowledge,  system  and  efficiency  through  a  serious  r« 
for  the  infinite  details  of  his  work. 

As  he  progresses  he  comes  more  and  more  in  contact  with  the  bu 
of  insurance  and  begins  to  realize  his  relations  to  them.  To  the  insured 
he  is  the  company  and  responsible  for  their  grievances  toward  fire  insurance 
in  general.  At  first  he  may  avoid  what,  to  him,  seem  unprofitable  discus- 
sions; but,  if  a  student  of  the  business,  he  soon  realizes  that  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  meet  and  overcome  the  arguments  of  the  merchant  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  fire  insurance  business  and  it  becomes  a  pleasure  and  a 
profitable  investment  to  reason  with  him,  explain  our  system  of  rating,  and 
show  how  the  insured  and  his  neighbors  make  their  own  hazard  and  rate. 
Here  is  his  chance  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  conciliatory  attitude  in  the 
business  man  toward  fire  insurance,  and  secure  his  help  in  the  future  against 
adverse  legislation.  The  fieldman  should  get  acquainted  with  the  political 
aspirants  and  gain  their  friendship  and  confidence;  show  them  that  we 
have  nothing  to  conceal  and  that  unfair  legislation  must  increase  the  insur- 
ance cost  to  the  public  by  adding  to  our  expense  of  doing  business.  A  vast 
amount  of  missionary  work  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Special  Agent,  and 
every  friend  made  is  an  asset  to  his  company  and  the  insurance  business. 
The  fieldman  is  a  good  medium  for  educating  the  public  and  helping  to 
shape  public  opinion  along  friendly  lines. 

Soliciting  with  the  agent  brings  out  and  develops  salesmanship; 
broadens  your  viewpoint  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Salesmanslro 
is  the  art  of  leading  a  client  to  think  as  you  do  about  your  proposition 
and  then  close  him  before  he  can  let  his  antagonism  succeed.  An  oppor- 
tunity often  comes  of  demonstrating  this  in  placing  your  company  with  a 
small  town  agent  who  is  indifferent.  You  impress  your  personality  on  him. 
by  assuming  his  acquiescence  to  your  plans,  success  will  crown  your  efforts 
many  times  without  his  ever  making  an  affirmative  statement  and  through 
your  not  allowing  him  an  opportunity  to  develop  any  opposition.     A  psycho- 
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logical  study  of  human  nature  will  also  help  wonderfully  in  assisting  your 
agent  to  close  with  a  prospective  client. 

The  special  agent  should  not  be  satisfied  merely  to  get  his  supplies 
on  the  agent 's  shelf  and  a  dubious  credit  from  his  office  of  a  new  agency 
established,  but  should  make  the  agent  an  active  and  continued  medium  for 
the  sale  of  his  company's  policies,  and  it  is  the  special  agent's  office  to 
find  the  means  of  increasing  the  sale  by  helping  the  agent  open  up  new 
avenues  of  business  through  his  (the  special  agent's)  up-to-date  ideas  and 
plan  of  campaign.  This  should  be  his  spirit,  and  it  involves  a  lot  of  h^rrJ, 
plodding  work.  The  fieldman  must  get  his  agent's  viewpoint,  help  him  plan, 
furnish  him  with  information  and  inspiration,  and  voluntarily  take  work 
off  his  shoulders.  Some  special  agents  have  said  that  their  companies  tin 
not  expect  him  to  work  with  their  agent,  particularly  in  soliciting — their 
size  and  standing  will  influence  the  agent  to  give  them  business;  but  no 
company  is  so  large  that  it  does  not  want  to  grow,  and  service  to  the  agent 
by  the  special  agent  will  be  a  big  factor  in  securing  an  increasing  share 
of  the  new  business.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  a  drudge  of  yourself  and  be- 
little your  position,  but  present  conditions  require  service. 

Service  to  your  company  properly  carried  out  develops  into  service 
to  your  agent  and  profitable  business.  Proper  and  painstaking  inspection, 
seeing  that  the  form  used  covers  the  insured  as  he  wants  to  be  protected, 
makes  possible  quick  and  satisfactory  adjustments  in  case  of  loss,  and 
prevents  the  vexatious  delay,  which  mistakes  in  writing  policies  cause,  and 
the  consequent  ill  will  of  the  agent  and  the  insured.  The  insured  appre- 
ciates the  agent  who  tells  him  how  to  run  his  business  as  it  affects  insurance 
and  his  protection.  Such  service  protects  the  insured,  the  agent  and  the 
company,  and  leads  to  better  business  and  profit.  It  advertises  the  agent 
and  the  company  and  promotes  the  sale  of  its  policies.  Close  contact  wHh 
the  insured,  wherever  possible,  and  a  little  extra  effort  in  explaim>^  rnf^s 
and  clauses  and  the  fundamentals  of  insurance,  are  forms  of  service  winch 
pay  well. 

Agents  are  largely  what  we  Special  Agents  make  them  in  their  attHn^ 
towards  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  companies,  and  the  con- 
scientious work  of  one  Special  Agent  can  be  easily  undone  by  another  who 
puts  his  desire  for  business  above  what  would  be  his  better  judgment,  if 
he  would  but  give  the  higher  ideals  of  the  business  deeper  thought.  Once 
the  local  agent  wavers  in  his  previous  good  opinion  of  the  great  benefit 
of  co-operation  among  the  Companies,  he  himself  will  widen  the  breach 
and  soon  becomes  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  fieldmen  who  endeavor  to  im- 
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prove  conditions.  The  local  agent 's  ideas  are  directed  by  the  Special  Agent 
from  the  time  he  starts  in  the  business  of  Fire  Insurance,  and  unless  each 
Special  Agent  keeps  up  the  standard,  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  Head 
Office  to  handle  the  agent  who  strays  from  the  proper  methods  of  conducting 
the  business.  I  have  known  instances  where  a  new  agent  has  been  started 
properly,  with  instructions  regarding  the  undesirability  of  certain  risks  and 
the  importance  of  answering  all  questions  on  the  Daily  Eeport,  which  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  examiners  to  pass  the  business,  yet  the  fieldman  rep- 
resenting the  next  company  in  the  agency  would  tell  him  that  his  company 
did  not  require  any  information  and  would  accept  whatever  was  sent  in. 
Such  Special  Agency  work  will  spoil  that  agent  for  all  time,  increase  +*^ 
loss  ratio  for  the  town  and  weaken  the  moral  calibre  of  the  special  ag-ent 
adopting  such  methods. 

In  the  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  population  the  Special  Agent 
meets  new  problems  and  more  competition  as  some  of  the  companies  do 
not  write  the  small  town  unprotected  business.  Personality  alone  and  the 
crude  methods  of  the  small  town  agent  do  not  avail  so  much  here.  Eeci- 
procity  between  agent  and  client  and  loan  connections  are  big  factors  in 
securing  and  holding  business.  Eates  are  based  on  schedules  and  the  clients 
are  more  insurance-wise  and  inclined  to  shop  around  when  desiring  insur- 
ance protection.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Special  to  study  the  manner  of 
business  getting  from  the  local  agent's  viewpoint  if  he  desires  the  increased 
good  will  of  the  agent,  which  will  lead  to  a  larger  business  for  his  com- 
pany. Helping  the  agent  with  his  problems  brought  out  in  competition 
will  develop  the  fieldman  ?s  education  in  forms  and  schedules  and  through 
contact  with  the  clients,  broaden  his  acquaintance  among  the  insuring  public. 
If  he  is  successful  in  helping  his  agent,  the  reward  will  come  in  a  larger  and 
better  business  and  other  agents  will  desire  to  represent  his  company. 

The  large  city  is  the  field  of  the  greatest  premium  income,  and  the 
aggressive  and  efficient  agents  demand  all  that  the  Special  Agent  has  of 
efficiency,  ability  and  preparedness.  Service,  in  a  sense,  is  synonymous 
with  preparedness.  Personality  helps  wonderfully,  but  is  really  a  small 
factor  compared  with  others  for  getting  in  right  with  agents  and  securing 
an  increasing  share  of  the  business.  The  city  agent  does  not  want  his  time 
taken  up  with  idle  gossip  and  oft-repeated  reasons  advanced  by  the  Special 
Agent  as  to  why  his  company  should  get  more  business.  He  wants  Service 
and  help,  and  if  he  gets  these  from  the  Special  Agent  who  has  developed 
such  efficiency  in  his  earlier  training,  and  if  the  Company  backs  up  the 
agent  and  the  Special  Agent,  the  question  of  premiums  will  attend  to  itself 
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should  the  agent  be  a  desirable  one.  The  Special  Agent  in  the  large  city 
must  know  as  much,  or  more  than  his  agent  about  forms  and  schedules, 
manner  of  getting  business,  handling  it  and  the  clients,  the  bookkeeping 
of  the  agency  and  office  system.  He  must  be  able  to  prepare  forms  to 
meet  all  conditions  of  an  assured 's  business  and  requirements,  and  expert 
the  agent's  work,  so  that  the  business  is  safe  from  the  eager  eyes  of  the 
ever-present  competitor.  By  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  source  of  the 
largest  premium  income,  the  Special  Agent  protects  his  company  from  un- 
desirable forms  and  clauses,  and  helps  his  office  underwrite  their  lines. 
This  work  of  the  Special  Agent  increases  his  importance  in  the  agency, 
and  when  the  new  clients  are  in  sight,  he  is  consulted,  and  naturally 
secures  the  business  for  his  company. 

The  development  of  a  special  agent  may  reach  the  stage  where  he  has 
secured  a  fair  success  and  becomes  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels.  After 
years  of  traveling  with  its  many  discomforts,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  one 
may  slow  down,  and  content  with  the  success  achieved,  be  inclined  to  think 
that  he  is  indispensable.  It  is  not  in  thinking  one's  self  indispensable,  but 
in  trying  to  become  so,  that  the  wisdom  lies.  No  one  is  indispensable  to  a 
company  or  business.  It  will  worry  along  somehow  without  us,  and  perhaps 
get  along  better  with  a  new  man  of  fresh  ideas  and  more  energy.  So  it 
behooves  us  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  ahead  of  others  in  our  plans 
and  schemes;  for  the  younger  men  in  the  business  have  adopted  the  ideas 
that  were  new  to  us,  and  may  better  them,  thus  undermining  our  standing 
in  the  agencies.  The  Special  Agent  who  complains  that  competition  is 
growing  keener,  agents  more  arbitrary,  and  business  harder  to  get,  is  prob- 
ably not  keeping  alive  to  the  recent  developments  of  his  business  and  con- 
stant changes  in  his  territory,  and  not  rendering  the  solid  service  to  his 
agents  and  his  company  which  should  be  part  of  his  every  day  work.  He 
is  getting  stale  and  should  take  stock  of  himself. 

Our  superior  officers  rely  on  the  Special  Agents  as  their  lieutenants 
in  the  field,  and  these  lieutenants,  if  efficient,  properly  developed  and  edu- 
cated through  hard  work  and  study  of  the  business,  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  their  superior's  success;  for  a  man's  destiny,  while  depending 
greatly  upon  himself,  still  lies  more  in  the  lieutenants  he  has  chosen  to 
assist  him  in  his  work  and  complete  his  career. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  the  development  of  a  Special  Agent  and  show 
him  in  his  various  relations  to  his  work,  his  company,  the  insured,  his 
agents,  and  his  proper  attitude  toward  himself.  Promotion  to  wide  fields 
lies  before  him  if  he  has  prepared  himself  for  advancement.  Opportunity 
may  come  but  once,  and  then  pass  on  if  one  is  inefficient  and  unprepared. 
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The  President — I  think  that  I  am  quite  within  bounds 
when  I  extend  to  Mr.  Tickner  the  many  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  a  very  able  paper,  and  upon  a  timely  subject.  He  has 
touched  upon  all  the  points  that  I  can  think  of  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  a  special  agent,  and  touched  upon  them  ably,  and 
he  has  put  his  finger  right  upon  one  or  two  points  that  it  is  well 
for  all  of  us  to  bear  in  mind. 

Mr.  "Williams — Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  great  many 
papers  read  before  this  Association  on  special  agents,  and  I 
think,  without  exception,  that  this  is  the  most  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  we  have  ever  had.  It  certainly  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  young  special  agents.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  arguments  for  prohibition  that  I  have  ever  heard. 
It  shows  what  a  special  agent  can  think  about  and  accomplish 
in  a  bone  dry  state.  In  California,  they  have  to  carry  two 
grips.  In  Oregon,  I  suppose  they  do  the  same,  but  instead  of 
carrying  them  full  of  firewater  to  enthuse  the  agent,  they  carry 
it  full  of  literature.  I  know  we  are  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Tickner 
for  his  very  valuable  paper.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  the  class  of  papers  we  have 
heard  read  today  are  well  above  the  average,  and  I  believe, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  rest  of  our  program,  that  the 
papers  to  follow  will  be  of  equal  interest  and  entertainment. 
Tomorrow  morning  we  have  on  our  program  two  illustrated 
papers,  one  by  Mr.  Percy  J.  Perry  on  "Alaska  and  its  Develop- 
ment," illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and  the  second  illustrated 
lecture  by  Mr.  Thornton  on  arson  and  the  moral  hazard.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Perry's  talk,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  lantern  slides, 
takes  up  some  little  time.  "We  have  four  papers  on  our  program 
for  tomorrow  forenoon.  Mr.  Perry  comes  on  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
I  want  you  to  bear  that  in  mind.    To  get  through  the  program 
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of  four  papers  in  each  session,  we  must  start  promptly,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  this  first  morning  lecture  of  Mr.  Perry  is  one 
that  any  of  us  ought  to  miss.  Now,  I  am  mentioning  this, 
simply  out  of  precaution,  and  I  want  you  to  be  here  tomorrow 
at  ten  o'clock  sharp,  and  pass  the  word  around,  because  we  are 
going  to  start  that  lecture  at  ten  o  'clock  sharp,  and  if  you  are 
not  here,  you  are  going  to  miss  something. 

Mr.  "Williams — I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  President — The  meeting  stands   adjourned  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  ten  o  'clock. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  February  7th,  1917,  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  please  come  to  order.  The  first 
paper  at  this  morning's  session  will  be  Alaska  and  its  develop- 
ment, by  Mr.  Percy  J.  Perry.  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Perry  to  you. 
(Applause.) 

ALASKA  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

For  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  in  detail 
the  topics  presented.  With  this  in  mind  I  will  ask  permission  to  follow 
the  precedent  established  by  congressmen  and  have  the  statistical  part 
published  without  reading. 

It  covers  insurance,  mining,  fisheries,  forests,  government,  wages, 
schools,  commerce,  publications,  distances  and  fares  from  Seattle,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  data  on  towns  not  given  by  the  Board  in  its  printed 
reports. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  pictures  of  towns  and  other  objects  of  interest 
will  be  shown. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Our  president,  in  assiging  to  me  as  a  subject  "  Alaska  and  Its  Devel- 
opment" has  permitted  wide  range  as  to  the  scope  of  the  article. 

In  order  to  indicate  to  you  what  the  fire  insurance  companies  have  at 
the  present  and  can  anticipate  for  the  future,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
a  brief  survey  of  Alaska's  history  and  general  condition,  past  and  present. 

HISTORY. 

The  Eussians  were  the  first  to  discover  Alaska.  They  visited  the  coast 
in  1741.     Kodiak  Island  was  found  in  1763  and  settled  in  1784. 

The  Spaniards  visited  the  Southeast  coast  in  1774.  The  English  ex- 
plored this  region  in  1778  and  made  fairly  accurate  surveys  in  1793.  They 
made  their  way  across  Canada  to  the  Yukon  about  sixty  years  later  in 
search  of  furs. 

For  sixty  years  the  Eussians  exercised  their  misrule  over  the  country 
by  a  semi-official  company  called  the  Eussian-American  Corporation.  Its 
headquarters   were   first   at   Kodiak   and   afterward   at    Sitka.      A   Eussian 
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governor  ruled  over  Alaska  from  1861  to   1867  at  which  time   the  United 
States  purchased  it  for  $7,200,000. 

AREA. 

Alaska  is  equal  in  size  to  one-fifth  of  the  United  States;  if  superim- 
posed on  it  the  town  of  Ketchikan  would  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jacksonville  with  the  most  western  Aleutian  Island  at  Santa  Barbara. 
Germany,  France  and  Spain  together  slightly  exceed  its  area.  The  coast 
line  of  its  islands  and  mainland  is  over  20;000  miles. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  territory  can  roughly  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts.  These 
are  situated  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  great  mountain  ranges.  The 
southern  territory  is  small  in  comparison  of  size,  but  is  at  present  much 
more  important  because  of  its  accessibility,  a  greater  development  of  its 
resources  and  a  larger  population. 

The  interior  is  rather  high  and  somewhat  broken  ground  traversed  by 
huge  rivers  which  drain  the  area.  The  Yukon  is  the  largest  and  is  navigable 
for  a  distance  of  about  2200  miles. 

Yukon  Territory  and  British  Columbia  bound  Alaska  on  the  east.  The 
former  is  frequently  taken  as  a  part  of  our  dominion  because  of  the  many 
gold  discoveries  near  the  border.  Dawson  and  the  Klondike  are  in  Yukon 
Territory. 

GLACIERS. 

The  Malispina  is  the  largest  of  Alaska 's  glaciers.  It  is  100  miles  along 
its  face  and  originates  in  Mount  St.  Elias.  The  ice  field  is  about  13,000 
square  miles. 

Others  famous  for  their  scenic  beauty  are  the  Muir  and  Davidson  on 
Lynn  Canal,  the  Miles  and  Childs  glaciers  along  the  Copper  Eiver  and 
Northwestern  Eailroad,   and  the   Serpentine   on   Harriman   Fiord. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  mountains  of  this  territory  are  the  grandest  of  the  world.  Mt. 
McKinley  is  the  tallest,  20,640  feet.  Other  prominent  peaks  are  Wrangell, 
St.  Elias,  Fairweather,  Foraker  and  Hunter. 

VOLCANOES. 

Volcanoes  along  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are 
Makushin,  Pogrommi,  Shishaldin,  Paylof,  Katmai,  Silvanoski,  Iliamna,  and 
Redoubt.  The  altitudes  are  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet.  Mt.  Wrangell  in 
the  Copper  River  Region  is  another  active  volcano. 
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HOT    SPRINGS. 

Hot  and  mineral  springs  are  found  throughout  all  sections  of  Alaska. 

CLIMATE. 

With  reference  to  climate  Alaska  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  The  one  bordering  on  the  Pacific  has  a  heavy  rainfall  and  a  mild 
temperature  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Japan  Current.  The  precipita- 
tion along  the  coast  of  Alaska  varies  greatly,  Ketchikan  having  a  total 
for  the  year  of  173  inches  and  Nome  16.  The  interior,  or  second  division, 
lying  north  of  the  mountains,  has  short  hot  summers  and  cold  winters  with 
little  rainfall. 

The  winter  temperature  of  Nome  is  higher  than  in  southern  Canada 
and  portions  of  the  northern  United  States.  Many  days  in  the  winter  the 
temperature  of  Sitka,  in  South  Eastern  Alaska,  is  the  same  as  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  sunshine  falls  more  or  less  equally  over 
the  earth's  surface.  During  an  Alaska  summer  it  is  almost  continuous 
to  make  up  for  its  absence  in  the  winter. 

The  climate  is  healthful  for  the  white  population,  but  the  Indians 
suffer  from  their  unsanitary  mode  of  life. 

GOVERNMENT    OF    ALASKA. 

Alaska  has  a  limited  form  of  territorial  government.  It  has  four 
judicial  divisions  and  three  land  divisions.  Its  legislature  meets  biennially 
at  Juneau,  the  capital.  Its  acts  are  subject  to  approval  by  Congress.  A 
more  liberal  form  of  self-government  should  be  given  its  people. 

Much  of  the  government  is  handled  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  chiefs 
of  bureaus  who  have  never  set  foot  on  the  territory.  The  red  tape  involved 
in  dealing  with  most  of  the  affairs  where  bureaus  are  concerned  would 
be  laughable  were  it  not  so  serious. 

As  an  instance  of  conflicting  authority  the  brown  bear  is  under  one 
department  and  the  black  bear  another  and  there  is  no  provision  whatever 
made  for  a  cross  between  them. 

GOVERNMENT    ACTIVITIES. 

The  United  States  government  work  in  Alaska  is  gradually  becoming 
more    adequate    to    its   needs. 

Among  its  activities  are  five  Army  posts.  Nineteen  government  radio 
stations  assist  the  commercial  companies  to  keep  the  territory  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world. 
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The  War  Department  has  charge  of  the  surveys,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  bridges  and  trails. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  established  experimetnal  stations  at  Fair- 
banks and  Seattle.  These  will  assist  in  the  development  of  resources  and 
conservation  of  mineral  wealth. 

Lighthouses  and  buoys  are  more  numerous  than  formerly,  but  records 
of  491  wrecks  indicate  the  pressing  need  of  greater  safeguards  to  navi- 
gation.     Additional  wire   drag  surveys   are   an   imperative   necessity. 

The  importance  of  Alaska  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  great  prize 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  must  be  made  secure  by  fortifying  Dutch  Harbor, 
the  key  to  the  situation. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Century  Magazine  of  1916  was  set 
forth  the  strategic  importance  of  this  point.  Not  only  can  it  be  made 
to  protect  Alaska,  but  with  Hawaii  can  act  as  a  great  output  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dutch  Harbor  and  San  Francisco 
are  equally  distant  from  Honolulu.  The  two  points,  properly  protected 
and  harboring  adequate  fleets  of  warships,  would  keep  off  any  attack  of 
our  Coast  because  of  the  fear  of  an  enemy  of  an  attack  from  the  rear. 
This  is  a   national  insurance  problem  of  greatest   magnitude. 

An  urgent  need  of  Alaska  is  encouragement  to  the  settler  and  capi- 
talist. Until  it  is  made  profitable  for  miners,  manufacturers  and  settlers, 
its  business  growth  will  be  comparatively  limited.  Let  proper  legislation 
be  passed  by  Congress  and  the  increase  of  development  will  be  in  keeping 
with  its  immense  natural  possibilities. 

The  fishing  industry  should  be  fostered  by  many  new  hatcheries. 

The  mail  service  has  been  greatly  improved,  but  is  still  inadequate. 

Transportation  needs  are  discussed  under  a  separate  head. 

FURTHER   DEVELOPMENT   INDUSTRIALLY. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  development  of  Alaska  has  been  within 
the  past  twenty  years  indicates  in  a  slight  way  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  future.  A  country  so  diversified  in  resources  of  minerals,  fish, 
timber,  agriculture  and  water  power  cannot  fail  to  attain  great  progress. 

During  our  ownership  over  $600,000,000  has  been  returned  to  us. 

The  opening  of  the  railroad  will  be  the  first  step  towards  all  manner 
of  industrial  growth.  An  important  factor  in  Alaska's  development  will 
be  its  hydroelectric  power  facilities. 

European  cities  of  the  latitude  of  Seward  and  Cordova  show  something 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  district.  These  include  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Stockholm,  Christiana,  and  Petrograd. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  an  area  estimated  at  100,000  square  miles  suitable  for 
grazing  and  agricultural  development.  This  lies  mostly  along  the  water 
courses  of  the  interior.  These  are  the  Yukon,  Tanana,  Kuskokwim,  Susitna, 
Copper  River  Valleys,  and  in  the  district  between  Forty  Mile  on  the 
Yukon,  and  the  Tanana  River.  Other  smaller  districts  are  found  along  the 
many  inlets  and  small  valleys  bordering  the  Coast  and  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Agriculture  will  follow  other  developments.  Transportation  cost  to 
the  present  has  prohibited  much  exporting. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  cultivation  are  overcome  when  the  small  trees 
and  moss  are  removed  and  the  ground  is  ploughed. 

Good  opportunities  for  farming  and  stock  raising  lie  along  the  line 
of  the  government  railroad,  in  the  Matanuska  and  Susitna  Valleys.  These 
received  several  hundred  settlers  this  year  and  last.  The  Tanana  Valley 
is  getting  some  attention  from  settlers  and  will  develop  as  other  business 
brings  consumers. 

The  United  States  has  conducted  experimental  farms  in  the  Yukon 
and  Tanana  Valleys,  on  the  coast  line  and  on  some  of  the  islands.  These 
stations  have  made  great  efforts  to  grow  grains  by  the  selection  of  hardy 
and  early  varieties.  The  work  is  more  successful  in  the  interior,  although 
dry  seasons  and  insufficient  snow  to  protect  fall  grain  from  the  intense 
winter  cold  cause  occasional  crop  failure.  Barley  is  the  most  successful 
grain  followed  by  oats,  winter  rye,   spring  wheat  and  winter  wheat. 

Root  crops  and  grasses  do  well  along  the  southern  coast,  and  in  the 
interior.     All  parts  of  Alaska  produce  berries  of  great  size  and  abundance. 

Some  varieties  of  flowers  were  introduced  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
Russians.     Alaska  is  nowhere  lovelier  than  in  its  floral  growth. 

INDUSTRY. 

Copper  Mining. — The  value  of  copper  mined  in  Alaska  last  year  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  product.  It  was  approximately  $33,000,000  in 
1916  and  greater  increases  are  likely  at  the  present  prices,  as  facilities  are 
better   than   previously. 

The  ore  is  mined  in  three  main  districts,  the  Copper  River  basin. 
Ketchikan  and  Prince  William  Sound. 

Gold  Mining. — The  territory  produced  $17,000,000  in  gold  last  year. 
This  includes  quartz,  placer  and  dredger  operations.  Gold  is  found  through- 
out Alaska  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities.  Further  development 
of  the  interior  gold  deposits  depends  greatly  on  lowered  cost  of  freights 
and  fuel. 
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Tin,  antimony  and  tungsten  are  being  actively  developed.  Iron,  cinna- 
bar, lead,  bismuth  and  platinum  are  found  but  have  not  yet  been  developed 
beyond  the  prospect  stage. 

Coal  Mining. — This  industry  has  been  dormant  up  to  the  present 
time  as  shown  by  the  almost  complete  lack  of  application  for  leases.  The 
causes  for  this  inactivity  are  lack  of  transportation  and  so-called  laws  of 
conservation.  The  lands  were  withdrawn  from  entry  in  1906.  A  law  was 
passed  in  1914  permitting  leasing  of  tracts  of  2560  acres  and  10  acres  for 
local  use.     The  requirements  are  too  strict  for  a  pioneer  industry. 

The  present  war  should  convince  everyone  of  the  urgency  of  providing 
the  navy  with  our  own  coal  and  of  the  establishment  of  coaling  stations, 
when  needed.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  estimates  the  area 
of  coal  fields  in  Alaska  to  be  12,667  square  miles,  which  is  greater  than  the 
area  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Coal  sufficient  for  local  consumption  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Alaska, 
except  the  southeastern  portion. 

The  Matanuska  field  is  now  connected  with  the  railroad,  and  Nenana 
coal  will  be  reached  in  1918. 

The  coal  in  the  Bering  and  Matanuska  fields  varies  from  anthracite 
to  sub-bituminous  and  is  of  equal  grade  with  that  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  Nenana  coal  is  a  lignite,  but  very  useful  for  operations  in 
Central  Alaska. 

Tests  of  Matanuska  coal  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Maryland  proved  it  to 
be  of  value  for  steaming  purposes.  A  small  quantity  is  now  being  used 
by  the  Government  Railroad  and  in  Anchorage. 

The  Bering  coal  fields,  of  large  extent  and  good  grade,  are  only  38 
miles  from  the  Copper  Eiver  Railroad. 

The  value  of  coal  to  the  territory  is  tremendous.  Many  projects 
are  now  waiting  for  cheap  fuel  to  start  operations.  Only  high  grade  ores 
can  be  shipped  all  the  way  to  Puget  Sound  to  be  smelted. 

Petroleum. — Petroleum  has  been  found  at  Bliamna  Bay  on  Cook's 
Inlet,  at  Cold  Bay  on  Alaska  Peninsula  and  at  Katalla.  One  well  at 
Katalla  has  an  average  daily  production  of  about  30  barrels.  Oil  lands 
were  withdrawn  from  entry  in  1909.  Only  one  patent  has  been  granted. 
The  petroleum  has  a  paraffine  base. 

FISHERIES. 

The  value  of  the  fishing  industry  is  second  only  to  mining.  In  1915 
the  returns  were  approximately  $21,000,000  on  an  investment  of  $37,000,000. 
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Alaska  does  not  benefit  from  fishing  as  it  should  as  men  are  sent  there 
for  the   season   and  most   of   the  material  is   bought   in  the   States. 

At  present  the  Canadian  laws  are  so  favorable  as  to   divert  much  of 
the  fresh  fish  shipping  away  from  Puget   Sound  to  Prince   Eupert,  B. 
This  condition  is  now  met  in  part  by  American  buyers   on  the  ground  at 
the  fishing  centers. 

Salmon. — The  salmon  industry  is  the  greatest  of  the  fisheries.  New 
canning  plants  are  constructed  each  year  but  the  present  number  is  as  many 
as   the   run  of   fish   justifies. 

About  fifty  percent  of  the  catch  is  in  Southeastern  Alaska. 

There  were  seven  salmon  hatcheries  operated  in  Alaska  in  1915,  two 
by  the  government  and  five  by  private  companies.  This  work,  however, 
should  be  all  done  by  the  government. 

The  other  fish  business  amounted  to  one  and  three-quarter  million  dollars 
for  1915. 

FOREST    INDUSTRY. 

The  timber  area  of  Alaska  is  very  large.  That  portion  covered  with 
trees  suitable  for  manufacturing  is  estimated  to  be  greater  in  size  than 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  government  has  set  aside  two  timber  reservations.  These  are 
the  Tongass  National  Forest,  which  covers  Southeast  Alaska;  and  the  Chu- 
gach  Reserve,  which  covers  the  southern  portion  of  Alaska.  No  timber  19 
found  along  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  principal  trees  are  Sitka  spruce,  western  hemlock,  red  and  yellow 
varieties    of    cedar. 

White  spruce  of  merchantable  size  grows  along  the  Kuskokwim  and 
Yukon  River  valleys.  White  birch  and  cottonwoods  are  used  for  fuel  and 
other  purposes. 

The  principal  use  of  timber  on  the  coast  is  for  cannery  construction 
and  cases  for  fish. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  possibility  for  Alaska 's  forests  lies  in  the  wood 
pulp   for  paper  manufacture. 

Title  to  timber  land  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  way  under  the  in- 
laws.    Provision  must  be  made  in  the  near  future  for  the  cut  of  a  eonsi' 
able  portion  of  the  forests,  as  most  of  the  timber  is  ripe. 

ANIMALS. 

Experiments  have  proven  that  live  stock  can  be  successfully  raised  in 
Alaska.     The  ideal  kind  is  that  requiring  the  minimum  of  winter  feeding 
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and  this  is  the  type  being  developed.  Native  grasses  of  many  varieties  are 
found  in  quantity  and  quality,  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  large  live- 
stock industry  can  be  developed. 

Especial  reference  is  made  to  the  reindeer  industry.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  grazing  ground  sufficient  to  feed  several  million  of  these  animals. 
The  herds  are  rapidly  increasing  and  now  number  83,000.  They  are  to  be 
found  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific  and  on  many  of  the  islands.  The 
value  of  those  owned  by  the  natives  approximates  $1,000,000. 

More  than  enough  is  furnished  for  food  in  Alaska  and  exporting  of 
reindeer  to  the  States  for  meat  has  already  started. 

FUR    INDUSTRY. 

Alaska  abounds  with  big  and  small  game.  The  Kodiak  bear  is  the 
greatest  wild  animal  of  North  America.  Moose,  caribou,  bear,  sheep,  goats, 
deer  and  smaller  animals,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  game  birds  make 
this  a  hunter's  paradise. 

The  fur  industry  was  much  larger  before  the  wanton  slaughter  of 
fur  bearing  seals.  These  herds  now  number  about  300,000  as  compared 
with  four  or  five  million  of  the  past. 

Closed  seasons  for  hunting,  game  preserves  and  private  fox  farms  are 
bringing  better  conditions  in  the  industry. 

The  annual  income  from  furs  is  over  $600,000. 

PROHIBITION. 

The  last  legislature  placed  before  the  people  of  the  territory  a  pro- 
hibition bill,  which  was  carried.  After  this  has  been  ratified  by  Congress 
it  will  become  a  law  and  the  Eobert  Service  line  "A  bunch  of  boys  were 
whooping  it  up  in  the  Malamute  Saloon ' 7  will  be  relegated  to  the  shelf  with 
Bret  Harte's  "Roaring  Camp". 

TRANSPORTATION. 

government  railroads.' — The  government  railroad  from  Seward  to 
Fairbanks  will  likely  be  completed  in  1920.  The  work  includes  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad  (now  acquired  by  the  United 
States)  from  Seward  to  Turnagain  Arm;  the  building  of  a  connecting  line 
between  this  and  Anchorage;  the  construction  of  the  road  along  Knik  Arm, 
across  to  the  east  side  of  the  Susitna  Valley;  up  the  latter  valley  and  across 
Broad  Pass  and  down  the  Nenana  River  to  the  Tanana  Valley,  thence  to 
Fairbanks. 
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The  total  length  of  the  line  is  471  miles.  A  38-mile  branch  has  been 
laid  to  the  Matamuska  coal  fields. 

Work  is  progressing  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $35,000,000  for  railroad  purposes.  Present  estimates  of  the  Alaska 
Engineering  Commission,  which  has  this  work  in  charge,  indicate  that  a 
balance  of  $8,200,000  will  be  left  for  other  railroad  work  in  Alaska. 

There  is  no  especially  difficult  construction.  Grades  on  the  new  lines 
will  not  be  over  2%  and  heavy  snows  even  at  the  summit  are  only  7  feet. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  miles  will  be  under  operation  early  next  year. 

The  importance  of  this  road  cannot  be  overestimated.      It   means  the 
use  of  coal  for  navy  purposes;   the  construction  of  local  smelters;   the  fos- 
tering of  industries  which  depend  in  part  on  cheap  fuel;   the  lowered 
of  machinery  and  supplies  to  miners  and  farmers. 

The  fame  will  soon  spread  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  railroad.      No 
district  in  the  world  can  rival  Mt.  McKinley  which  is  within  50  milec 
the  railroad.     The  swamps  and  uplands,  mountains  and  valleys,  lakes  and 
rivers,  forests  and  flowers,  will  leave  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Other  government  railroad  projects  under  consideration  include  a  line 
from  the  Susitna  Valley  to  the  Kuskokwim  River  and  from  Chitina  to 
Fairbanks. 

To  develop  Alaska  all  three  tide  water  projects  to  the  interior  are 
necessary  and  these  must  be  supplemented  with  numerous  branches,  wagon 
roads  and  trails. 

Corporation  Railroads. — The  White  Pass  and  Yukon  connects  the 
Coast  at  Skagway  with  the  Yukon  River.  Only  20%  miles  of  track  lies  in 
Alaska. 

The  Copper  River  and  Xorthwestern  Railroad  is  constructed   from 
dova  to  Kennecott  Bonanza  copper  mine,   a    distance   of   196   miles.      Prom 
Chitina,  131  miles  from  Cordova,  a  wagon  road  is  lmilt  to  Fairbanks. 

From   Fairbanks   and   Chena   the   Tanana   Valley    Railroad    is   bni 
miles  to  Cleary. 

The  Seward  Peninsula  Road  built  82  miles  north  from  Nome,  the  Cook 
Inlet  8%  miles,  the  Katalla  6  mile  track,  and  other  short  railroads  on  the 
Seward  Peninsula  are  not  operated.  The  Yakutat  line  of  12  miles  is  used 
by  a  cannery. 

Steamship    Lines. — There    are    four    steamship    companies    opei 
boats  from  Seattle  to  Alaska.     Great  improvement  in  the 
to  care  for  the  increased  freight  and  passenger  demands. 
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All  ports  of  southeastern  and  southern  Alaska  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
are  open  to  navigation  the  entire  year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  COMPANIES. 

The  conducting  of  fire  insurance  in  Alaska  is  a  difficult  matter.  Its 
distance  from  the  balance  of  the  United  States  and  its  vast  area  are  the 
principal  troubles. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  superintendence  of  the  rating  of  Alaska 
should  be  associated  with  the  Washington  Surveying  &  Eating  Bureau  of 
Seattle. 

The  bulk  of  the  business  not  written  by  local  agents  of  Alaska  is  placed 
at  Seattle.  The  point  is  nearer  than  San  Francisco  by  four  days  for  com- 
munication with  agents  of  the  territory,  in  addition  to  which  most  of  the 
large  interests  have  their  principal  Pacific  Coast  offices  at  Seattle. 

At  present  information  is  not  available  for  either  assured  or  agent  at 
Seattle,  the  result  being  continued  strife,  not  only  there  but  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  the  result  of  clashes  between  companies  or  their  representatives. 

Inspectors  capable  of  making  maps  should  visit  each  city  of  the  Coast 
annually  and  the  interior  points  when  needed.  All  maps  should  be  brought 
up  to  date  and  should  include  more  information  than  is  provided  by  the 
companies  now  engaged  in  that  occupation.  Cloth  lining,  chimneys  on 
brackets,  accurate  distances  between  buildings,  thickness  of  fire  walls  and 
gasoline  hazards  should  be  indicated.  Surveys  should  be  made  of  special 
hazards  particularly  of  canneries  and  these  should  be  rated  by  schedule. 
The  Canners  Exchange  claims  it  has  paid  $1,000,000  in  losses  and  has  saved 
the  policy  holders  $600,000.  The  additional  premiums  will  easily  pay  the 
cost  of  this  work.     All  daily  reports  should  be  stamped  by  a  proper  office. 

The  views  set  forth  as  to  the  removal  of  the  district  office  from  San 
Francisco  to  Seattle  are  based  on  the  desire  to  better  the  conditions  for 
both  the  insuring  public  and  for  the  board  companies  themselves. 

A  resident  agent's  law  in  Alaska  should  not  be  enacted  at  this  time. 
Its  effect  would  likely  be  to  cause  many  companies  now  writing  a  small 
business  to  withdraw  from  the  local  agent's  offices  in  order  to  get  the 
greater  business  offered  by  the  brokers. 

Local  boards  in  the  principal  cities  might  be  valuable  to  themselves 
and  the  companies  by  cooperation  with  the  rating  office.  Chairmen  should 
be  frequently  changed;  three  is  recommended  as  the  proper  number  of  the 
committee.  Details  of  changes  and  new  risks  would  be  correct  if  forwarded 
by  a  body  of  this  kind. 
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Fire  protection  and  prevention  should  be  encouraged  by  lowered  rates 
and  the  education  of  the  people  aided  by  a  publication  similar  to  Fire  Facts. 

FIRE    HAZARD    MODIFIED. 

Buildings  constructed  of  Alaska  lumber  do  not  burn  readily  because 
there  is  little  resin  in  the  wood. 

Very  few  fires  get  away  from  the  building  of  origin  where  fire  pro- 
tection is  available.  A  notable  exception  to  this  is  at  Valdez  where  very 
high  winds,  caused  by  a  nearby  glacier,  prevailed. 

A  table  of  rainfall  at  the  different  towns  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  The  influence  is  to  greatly  retard  the  spread  of  fires.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  many  months  in  parts  of  the  territory  where  an  additional 
protection  from  a  blanket  of  snow  is  found. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  ALASKA. 

By  The  Spectator  Company. 

Risks  Ratio  of 

Premiums  Losses  written  and      loss. - 

received.  incurred.  renewed.       premiums. 

Totals    (1915) $    306,620.00  $235,728.00  $12 

Totals    (1914) 274,498.00  95,896.00  10,571,636.00     i 

Totals    (1913) 224,740.00  31,710.00  10;095,835.00     14.2 

Totals    (1912) 224,157.00  2,556.00  10                  >0       1.1 

Totals    (1911) 202,099.00  111,062.00  7,282,562.00     I 

Totals    (1910) 172,125.00  125,841.00  6,114,818.00     :;;.i 

Totals    (1909) 120,994.on  6,416.00  4,322,067.00 

Totals    (1908) 101.90o.oo  1,647.00  3,709,215.00        L5 

Totals    (1907) 93,757.00  18,015.00  3,004,641.00     19.3 

Totals    (1906) 105,818.00  73,295.00  3,627,514. 

$1,826,79  15,166.00     $72,115,137.00     38.1 

There  were  51  fire  insurance  agents  listed  for  the  territory  in  L916  and 
15  in  1915. 

Approximately  78  fire  insurance  companies  reported  business  for  1916, 
and  49  companies  were  represented  by  local  agents. 

STATISTICS. 

COPPER   MINING: 

Production    1914 

Production    1915 15,139,12 

Estimate   1916 33,000,00 
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There  were  about   18  mines  operated  in  1916.     Copper  was  first  found  in 
1899  at  Chitina  Kiver,  it  was  first  mined  in  1901. 

GOLD  MINING: 

Production   1914 $15,764,259.00 

Production    1915 16,702,144.00 

Estimate  1916 17,000,000.00 

There  were  25  gold  mines  operated,  36   dredgers  worked  and  about  4,000 
men  engaged  in  the  placer  industry  in  1916. 

While  gold  was  known  by  the  Eussians  to  be  located  at  various  places 
commercial  mining  started  in  a  placer  discovery  in  1880  at  Juneau. 

FISHERIES  : 

Total  Fisheries,  1915— Product $20,999,343.00 


Salmon,  cases 18,653,015 

Mild  cure,  pickled,  fresh,  frozen,  dried,  smoked  561,130 


19,214,145 

Halibut    $      802,011.00 

Herring     fertilizer,     trout,     cod,     mackeral, 
crabs,    other    fish,    whale    oil,    sperm    oil, 

whale  bone   983,187.00 

Total  money  invested  in  fisheries $37,316,560.00 

Total  persons  employed 22,462 

Total  whites     11,289 

Total  Natives     5,000 

Total  Japanese    1,631 

Total  Chinese     2,190 

Total  Miscellaneous    2,352 

86  Canneries  were  operated  in  1915.  In  1916  Alaska  salmon  packed  was 
approximately  $23,803,399.00  in  value. 

Forests. — Tongas  National  Forest  about  15,000,000  acres  with  a  total 
stand  of  sixty  to  seventy  billion  feet  of  timber  of  useful  size  and  quality. 

Chugach  Forest,  5,368,044  acres,  total  stand  six  to  eight  billion  feet. 

Annual  lumber  cut  in  the  coast  forests  in  27,000,000  ft. 

There  are  over  thirty  saw  mills  on  the  two  forests.  Most  of  these  are 
small  plants. 
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Stumpage  is  now  $1.50  per  thousand  feet.  Eeceipts  for  the  past  five 
years  for  sale  of  timber  and  other  sources  have  been  $242,369.30. 

Fire  hazards  in  forests  need  more  attention  as  heavy  losses  occur  each 
year  in  the  dry  seasons. 

The  largest  individual  sale  of  timber  to  date  is  33,000,000  feet.  Land 
can  be  obtained  by  lease  only,  none  being  for  sale. 

Native  Handiwork. — The  Indians  excel  in  basket  making  and  the 
weaving  of  fine  wool  blankets.  They  are  excellent  wood  carvers  as  is  shown 
in  their  Totem  pole  work. 

The  Eskimos  do  fine  ivory  carving  and  make  good  baskets. 

United  States  Land  Offices. — Nome,  Juneau,  Fairbanks. 

Courts  of  the  United  States  Judicial  Districts. — Juneau,  Nome, 
Valdez,  Fairbanks. 

Army  Posts. — Nome,  Fort  Davis;  Valdez,  Fort  Liscum;  Haines,  Fort 
Seward;  Tanana,  Firt  Gibbon;  Anchorage,  post  not  yet  named. 

RATES   OF  WAGES: 

Mechanics,  from $4.00  to  $10.00  per  day 

Miners,  from 3.25  to       6.00  per  day 

Laborers,   from 2.50  to       6.00  per  day 

Cost  of  living,  from 1.00  to       3.00  per  day 

education. 
Schools  for  Whites. — Good  grammar  schools  in  all  incorporated  : 
and   high  schools   at   Juneau,   Nome,   Fairbanks,   Douglas,   Seward, 
Ketchikan,  Skagway  and  Wrangell. 

In  1914  there  were  27  schools  outside  the  above,  with  937  pupils  and 
38  teachers. 

Schools  for  Natives. — In  1914  there  were  67  schools  with  97  teachers 
and  3,563  pupils. 

commerce  of  territory. 

1914  $  63,675,105.00 

1915     ^4.00 

1916     110,368,778.00 

COMMERCIAL   ORGANIZATI' 

There  are  commercial  organizations  in  13  cities. 

publications. 
There  are  11   daily,  10  weekly,  and  3  monthly   publications  issu< 
Alaska. 
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POPULATION. 

Governor   Strong 's   report   gives   50,000  whites  and    25,000   natives   for 
1916. 

The  White  Poplation. 

Anchorage    2000  Latouche    400 

*Cordova    600  *Nome    (winter)     2200 

Craig     300  Nome    (summer)    4000 

*Douglas    2450  ^Petersburg   800 

Fairbanks    3500  *Buby     800 

Plat     400  *Seward    1000 

*Haines    400  Sitka     1400 

*Iditarod 300  Skagway    900 

*Juneau    4000  *Tanana     350 

Karluk    400  Thane    950 

♦Ketchikan    2200  Treadwell     1200 

Knik   300  *Valdez    1000 

Kodiak     400  *Wrangell    1000 

Note.    Sitka  and  Karluk  include  native  and  white  population. 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland — in  the  same  latitude — sustain  a  popula- 
tion of  11,000,000  in  an  area  three-fourths  the  size  of  Alaska. 

DISTANCES   FROM   SEATTLE. 

Inside  Passage.  Fare. 

Miles  Single  Trip             Eound  Trip 

Ketchikan 742  $  24.00  $  48.00 

Juneau    1020  28.00  56.00 

Skagway   1138  33.00  66.00 

Outside  Passage. 

Cordova 1404  47.50  95.00 

Valdez     1435  47.50  95.00 

Seward    :.  1418  47.50  95.00 

Anchorage     1656  57.50  115.00 

Nome   2621  $70.00  to  100.00     $140.00  to  200.00 

Dutch  Harbor   1962  

Fairbanks   135.00  255.00 

Tour  from  Seattle,  including  inside  passage,  Yukon  Eiver, 

and    outside   passage  305.00 

*  Denotes  incorporated  towns. 
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RIVER  ROUTES. 

Yukon  Eiver. — Whitehorse  to  Dawson,  460  miles ;  Whitehorse  to  Tanana, 
1159  miles;  Whitehorse  to  St.  Michaels,  2060  miles. 
Tanana  Eiver. — Tanana  to  Fairbanks,  275  miles. 
Koyukuk  Eiver. — Kaltag  to  Wiseman,  620  miles. 
Innoko  Eiver. — Holy  Cross  to  Diskaket,  370  miles. 
Innoko  and  Iditarod  Eivers. — Holy  Cross  to  Iditarod,  395  miles. 
Kuskokwin  Eiver. — Bethel  to  McGrath,  500  miles. 

WAGON  ROADS. 

Valdez  to  Chitina Summer    92  miles.  Winter    92  miles 

Chitnia  to  Fairbanks.  .Summer  317  miles.  Winter  303  miles 

Seward  to  Iditarod — Winter  route 535  miles 

Seward  to  Anchorage 136  miles 

Anchorage  to   Iditarod 399  miles 

Total  distance  of  mileage,  roads  and  trails  on  June 
miles. 

ANCHORAGE,   ALASKA. 

Population,  4,000.     Located  on  Knik  Arm.  Cook   Inlet. 

Atmospheric  conditions  good.     No  high  wi] 

Water  System:     Owned  by  the  Government.    Sonra  unfailing 

creek.     Tank  of  100,000  gallons  elevafc  tnated  bloc 

Addition,  filled  by  two  10x6x10  Worthington  Duplex  pumps  with  two  steam 
boilers  burning  coal.     The  tank  is  connected  with  the  w.-r 
road  Keserve  by  6"  iron  pipe  index  ship  Creek  ami  also  wit 

gallon   tank   on   suitable   tower   Located    OS   hill   north    of 
buildings  are  in  the  lower  valley.    rl  no  head  of  water  for  them  is  17 

Street  Mains:     Machine  wound  wooden  pipe  6"  and  s".     thralling 
trict  4"  and  6".     Supply  line  to  tank  is  <i"  iron  pipe.     The  head   from  tank 
8"  wood  pipe. 

Hydrants:     Twenty-seven.    Distance  apart  in  busini 
Distance  apart   in   dwelling   district   600   feet.      Bead    of    1<>()    feel    through 
business  district,  pressure  ordinary.    L8  lbs.j   fire  :  lbs. 

Fire   Department:      Municipal    Eft  ilock    4i\    three    full    paid. 

part  paid,  volunteer  fire  department  of  two  CI 

Hose  Cart:      One,  drawn  by  horses. 

Hose:      1,500  feet,  first  C 

Chemical  Engine:      One  of  60  gallon  capacity. 
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Fire  Alarms:     Four. 

Watchman  Stations:  Sixteen  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
covered  by  nightwatchman  and  clock  under  supervision  of  fire  chief. 

Hook  and  Ladder:     None. 

Fire  Department:  Terminal  Eeserve,  American  La  France  Champion 
style  2-25  gallon  chemical  with  150'  of  outfit  hose,  also  frequent  hydrants 
with  one  or  more  lengths  of  hose. 

All  apparatus  available  for  either  side  of  Creek. 

Pyrene  extinguishers  throughout  Government  buildings  and  in  many 
stores. 

Fire  Marshal:       One. 

Police  System:     One  night  watchman. 

Streets :     60'  to  80'  level. 

Building  Ordinances:  Yes,  fire  limits  bounded  by  3rd  Street  to  north 
half  of  5th  Street  from  "A"  to  "Kn  Street. 

Conflagration  Hazard:     About  equal  through  business  district. 

Climatic  Conditions:  Moderate  rainfall,  cold  winter,  harbor  usually 
frozen  part  of  the  winter. 

Anchorage  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  Ship  Creek.  On  the  north  side 
is  the  Eailroad  Eeserve  on  which  are  erected  all  the  terminal  buildings  for 
the  railroad  to  the  value  of  approximately  $150.00.  The  town  proper  is  on 
level  land  80  feet  above  the  Creek  Valley.  Two  roads  connect  Anchorage 
Townsite  with  Eailroad  Eeserve.  It  has  schools,  churches,  telephones,  elec- 
tricity, sewers,  paid  fire  department.  Its  winter  population  is  4,000  of  whom 
3,500  live  in  the  townsite. 

The  townsite  was  laid  out  in  1914,  and  the  first  lots  were  sold  in  July 
1915.  It  is  run  entirely  by  government  officials.  The  townsite  manager  has 
charge  and  is  assisted  by  a  United  States  marshal  and  his  deputies. 

Anchorage  derives  its  chief  support  from  terminal  work  of  the  railroad, 
mining  and  agriculture.     It  has  no  saloons  or  dance  halls. 

CORDOVA. 

(Supplemental  to  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Eeport.) 

On  Orcas  Sound.    Population  1,800. 

Is  a  fairly  well  built  frame  city,  with  modern  conveniences.  Principal 
business  mining  and  fishing.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Copper  Eiver  and 
Northwestern  Eailroad. 

Insurance  premiums  1915  approximately  $11,000.    Losses  $300.00 
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FORT  YUKON. 

On  Yukon  River,  dry  climate,  cold  winters.  Population  50  whites.  500 
Indians.     Xo  fire  protection.     Construction,  log  houses.     Xo  fires  reported. 

HAINES. 

On  Lynn  Canal.    Built  up  area  small.    Population  300. 

Atmospheric  conditions  good.  On  coast  line.  Source  of  water  supply 
from  Fort  Seward  system  which  is  piped  by  gravity  about  five  miles.  Mains 
in  business  and  dwelling  sections  6  inches.  Gravity  pressure  90  lbs. 
Hydrants,  ten.     Distance  apart  in  business  and  dwelling  sections  600  feet. 

Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

Hose  Cart:     Two,  hand  drawn. 

Hose: 

Chemical  Engine:     One,  hand  drawn. 

Fire  Alarm:     Telephone. 

Police  System:     U.  S.  deputy  and  marshal. 

Streets:     Principal  streets  40  feet  wide.     Is  on  inclined  gl 

Building  Ordinance- 

Conflagration  Hazard :      Most  oi  ion. 

Principal  Business:     Mining  and  agriculture.     Adjoining  rard. 

Fire  Kecord:     Barracks 
business  section. 

JUN] 

(Supplemental  to  Board  oi  Fire  Onderwrit  rt.) 

On  Gastineau  Channel.     Population  4.000. 

Water  Supply :     From  unfailing  springs.    T  >0  gallon  i 

Hydrants:       Fifty-four, 

Hose  Cart:      Four,  hand  drawn. 

Fire  Engine:     One.  type   12,  American   I. 
in  January,  1917.     Will  carry  usual  i'1,' 

Hose:     3,000  feet. 

Juneau  is  the  capital  of  Alaska  and   ifi  the  largest   city  in  the  terr  • 
It  is  the  center  of  the  greatest  gold  quart  >rld.     Thii 

its  chief  industry.     There  is  some  fishing  in  the  vicinity. 

Losses:     Approximately   (3,500   lasi    year.     Losses 
proximately  $20,000.    The  lai  '00. 
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DOUGLAS. 

(Supplemental  to  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Report.) 

Located  on  Gastineau  Channel,  Douglas  Island.     Built-up  area  small. 

Climate :     Moist. 

Population:     2,000. 

Water  System:  Private  ownership.  Two  reservoirs  and  high  pressure 
salt  water  system. 

Fire  Department:     Volunteer,  about  80  members,  occasional  drills. 

Hose  Cart :     3,  hand  drawn. 

Chemical  Engines:     4  50 -gallon  hand  drawn  chemical  extinguishers. 

Police:     Night  watchman  most  of  the  year. 

Streets:  Covered  with  plank  in  mercantile  section.  Front  street  40 
feet  wide. 

Building  Ordinances:  None.  Stove  pipe  and  gasoline  ordinance  in 
mercantile  section. 

Climatic  Conditions:  Long  rainy  seasons.  Annual  rainfall  about  40 
inches.    High  winds  during  winter  months. 

This  city  derives  its  principal  support  from  the  Treadwall  mine,  which 
adjoins  it. 

KETCHIKAN. 

(Supplemental  to  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Eeport.) 

Population:     3,000. 

Fire  Chief :     Full  paid. 

Hose  Truck:  Drawn  by  auto,  500  feet  hose  and  trailer  with  500  feet 
hose. 

Chemical  Engine:     Drawn  by  auto,  60  gallons. 

Hook  and  Ladder:     Two,  hand  drawn. 

Police:     Five  men. 

Premium:  Five  years  approximately  $100,000.  Losses  same  period 
$3,000. 

This  city  is  the  port  of  entry  for  Southeastern  Alaska.  It  is  the  center 
of  important  projects  of  copper,  gold,  marble  and  other  minerals.  It  has 
large  fishing  interests  and  manufactures  lumber  to  care  for  their  needs.  It 
has  all  the  modern  improvements. 

RAMPART. 

Population  300.     On  the  Yukon  Eiver. 

Atmospheric  conditions  dry,  no  high  winds.  Water  from  river.  No 
other  protection. 
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Streets:     50  feet  wide. 
Townsite :     Rolling. 
No  fire  losses  previous  year. 

Town  derives  its  principal  support  from  gold  mining.     Has  declined  in 
population  and  importance. 

SAINT  MICHAELS. 

Population   120.      On   Coast   line.      Occasional   northeast    winds.      Near 
mouth  of  Yukon  River. 
No  water  system. 
No  fire  department. 
Hose  Cart:      Three,  hand  drawn. 
Chemical  Engines:      3,  hand  drawn. 
Police :     One. 

Streets:     Narrow,  no  building  Is  common. 

Conflagration  Hazard:      Severe,  spruce  construction. 
Losses  Last  Year:     $2,000.    Government  laundry. 
Principal  Business:      Transfer  point  for  freight. 

RUBY. 

Population  450.    Located  on  the  Yukon  River  below  Tanana. 

Atmospheric  Conditions:     Dry,  no  high  winds. 

Water  from  river. 

Fire  Engine:      One  4  H.  P. 

Streets:     Narrow. 

Townsite:      Hilly. 

Conflagration  Hazard: 

Loss  previous  year  tore. 

Ruby  derives  its  principal  support  from  gold  mining. 

SEWARD. 

(Supplemental  to  Board  of  Fire  CTnderwril 
Population  1,200.    Located  on  Etesurrectioi  I 
Water    System:     Unfailing    during    normal    season.      vV 
supply  very  low  on  account  exceptionally  severe  cold  weather. 

Hydrants:      Twenty. 

Hose:     2,750  feet  i'1/'  hose,  in  good  condition. 
Chemical  Engines:      Two,  30  ami  50  gallons,  hand  drawn. 
Police :     Two. 
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Seward  at  present  derives  its  principal  support  from  the  Government 
railroad  construction.  When  this  is  completed  the  town  will  compete  with 
Anchorage  as  a  freight  terminal  and  will  probably  handle  a  heavy  passenger 
service.  It  is  an  open  port,  so  will  have  that  advantage  over  Anchorage, 
but  the  railroad  grade  btween  these  two  points  is  not  equal  to  that  north 
of  Anchorage,  which  may  give  the  bulk  of  the  coal  business  to  the  other 
port  if  dock  facilities  can  be  secured. 

SITKA. 

On  Baranof  Island,  Southeastern  Alaska. 

No  fire  and  water  report.     Town  not  specifically  rated. 

Principal  industries  are  fishing  and  mining. 

Settled  in  1802  by  the  Kussians.  Former  seat  of  government.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  of  Alaska.  Sitka  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  points  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

SKAGWAY. 

(Supplemental  to  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Report.) 

Population  1,000. 

Terminus  of  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad.  Has  a  large  tourist  trade 
in  summer  but  is  dead  in  winter.  Was  formerly  a  city  of  10,000.  The  main 
part  of  the  town  is  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  there  are  many  vacant  places 
in  bad  state  of  repair. 

TANANA. 

Population  650. 

Situated  at  junction  of  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  rivers. 
The  town  is  built  mostly  on  one  long  street.     Frame  ranges  are  the  rule. 
Fort   Gibbon,   a   quarter  of  a  mile   distant,  furnishes  what   small  pro- 
tection is  available. 

No  losses  for  the  previous  year. 

Town  is  supported  by  river  traffic  and  Fort  Gibbon. 

THANE. 

Located  on  Gastineau  Channel. 

This  city  is  the  location  of  the  concentrating  plant  of  the  Alaska  Gas- 
tineau Mine.  The  mine  itself  is  in  the  Silver  Bow  Basin  and  is  reached  by 
a  tunnel  through  the  mountain. 

Thane  is  a  well  constructed  industrial  community  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  the  business  of  the  mine. 
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TREAD  WELL. 

Located  on  Gastineau  Channel.     Population  1,200. 

Atmospheric  Conditions:     Good,  moist  climate. 

Water  System:  Supply  from  mountain  streams.  Ample  pressure,  ade- 
quate mains,  hose  and  hydrants.     Other  protection. 

Fire  Department:     Volunteer,  6  companies  of  25  men  each. 

Hose  Cart:      5—300'  2%"  on  each. 

This  is  the  site  of  the  Treadwell  mine,  one  of  the  most  famous  low 
grade  ore  properties  in  the  world.  It  is  opposite  Juneau  and  adjoins 
Douglas. 

VALDEZ. 

Population  1,250.     Located  on  Valdez  Bay,  Prince  William  Sound. 

Valdez  is  provided  with  the  modern  conveniences.     Deri  pport 

from  mining  of  gold  and  copper,  from  Fort  Liscum  across  the  bay  and  from 
the  Alaska  Eoad  Commission.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  wagon  road  to 
Fairbanks,  which  has  a  mail  and  stage  route. 

Valdez  has  the  worst  fire  record  of  any  of  the   Alaska   towns.      I- 
a  large  part  of  its  business  section  in  1915  and  again  in  1916. 

The  fire  protection  is  inadequate.     High  winds  blow  all  » 
of  presence  of  nearby  glacier,  and  natural  conformation  of  land. 

WRAXGELL. 

Population  1,000.    On  Coast  Line  Southeastern  Alaska. 

Water  System:  Owned  by  city.  Source  of  supply  from  mountain 
springs. 

Fire    Department:      Volunteer,    with    20    members,    monthly    drill- 
which  city  pays  each  member  50c  ami  $1.00  pel  DOUX  at   ft] 

Host  Cart:      2  hand  drawn. 

Chemical  Engines:      3  40-gallon,  hand  drawn. 

Police:     Night  watchman. 

Streets:     In  mercantile  section  paved  with  plank.     Front 
wide. 

Building  Ordinance:  None.  Ordinance  prohibits  BtoragQ  of  gasoline 
in  mercantile  section.     Stove-pipe  ordinance  enact.  ,1. 

Climate:     Moist.     Long  rainy  season. 

Principal    Business:      Fishing,    lumbering,    mining    and     furv 
churches,    schools,   electricity,    saw  mills,    canneries,    bank.  otel    and 

telegraph. 
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Wrangell  was  founded  by  the  Eussians  in  1831  and  is  the  second  city 
in  age  in  the  territory. 

NOME. 

On  Seward  Peninsula,  shore  of  Bering  Sea. 

Population,  2,200  (winter),  4,000  (summer). 

Climate:     Dry,  cold  winters;  open  season  five  months. 

Connected  with  the  outside  world  during  winter  by  telegraph  and  wire- 
less. Mail  is  carried  by  dog  team  from  Seward  and  takes  6  weeks  from  the 
States. 

Nome  has  banks,  churches,  schools,  electricity,  paid  fire  department. 

It  is  the  center  of  mining  operations  for  Seward  Peninsula.  Output 
consists  of  placer  gold  and  tin,  antimony,  silver  and  coal.  The  reindeer 
industry  is  rapidly  growing. 

REFERENCES. 

Alaska  Bureau — Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Eeport  of  Governor  J.  A.  Strong  of  Alaska. 
Annual  Eeport — Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
'  Alaska — Ella  Higginson. 
Alaska — An  Empire  in  the  Making — John  Underwood. 
Early  Days  on  the  Yukon — William  Ogilvie. 
Encyclopedia  Britiannia. 
Government  Eeports. 

Ten  Thousand  Miles  with  a  Dog  Sled — Hudson  Stuck. 
H.  S.  Graves,  Chief  Forester  U.  S.  F.  S. 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  move  that  the  recommendation  proposed 
by  the  writer  of  this  paper  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  for  the  reason  that 
Alaska  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Board.  The  organiza- 
tion has  no  right  to  pass  any  rules.  It  is  only  the  Executive 
Committee  that  can  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Frankly,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  some  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  paper, 
and  would  like  to  see  them  handled  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Williams — I  second  the  motion. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion 
which  has  been  duly  seconded.  It  is  now  up  for  discussion. 
There  being  no  remarks,  the  resolution  will  be  put.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  this  Association  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific  that  the  subject-matter  of  Mr.  Perry's  paper,  with  the 
recommendations  included  in  it,  be  referred  to  them  for  con- 
sideration and  action.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  - 
"Aye."  The  motion  is  carried,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  Now.  we 
will  see  Mr.  Perry's  pictures. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Perry  exhibits  lantern  slide  pictures  of 
Alaska.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
are  due  Mr.  Perry  for  his  extremely  interesting  talk,  for  which 
we  are  greatly  obliged.  The  next  paper  on  <>ur  program  i>  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Thornton  on  Arson.  We  are  all  interested  in  bearing 
Mr.  Thornton,  and,  as  I  had  occasion  to  remark  yesterday,  the 
work  of  the  Arson  Committee  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
The  results  which  have  been  achieved  arc  something  wonderful. 
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ARSON  AND  THE  MORAL  HAZARD 

By  Attorney  H.  A.  Thornton. 

Your  President  has  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  on  Arson.  The  subject 
is  so  large  and,  to  me,  so  interesting  that  it  is  very  hard  to  know  what  to 
say  in  an  article  as  short  as  this  must  be.  The  Companies  have  warmed  up 
to  this  subject  in-  a  remarkable  degree  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  my 
only  hope  is  that  you  may  get  a  small  fraction  of  the  pleasure  out  of  hearing 
this  paper  that  I  have  found  in  attempting  to  depict  briefly  the  conditions 
as  they  exist. 

The  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  very  serious,  for,  in  addition  to 
the  individual  incendiary  fires  that  are  always  found,  organizations  have 
been  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defrauding  the  insurance  companies. 
Many  people  laugh  when  you  speak  of  l '  arson  rings. ' '  They  not  only 
exist  but  they  include  among  their  members  men  in  public  life,  prominent 
business  men — and,  in  some  instances,  even  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is 
to  suppress  crime. 

Instances  of  which  we  know  show  that  the  profits  of  some  of  these 
cliques  have  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  One  ' l  gang, ' '  which 
has  been  broken  up,  is  reported  to  have  made  over  one  million  dollars  during 
the  past  ten  years.  These  facts  are  known — have  you  any  idea  of  the 
enormous  sums  that  are  annually  paid  into  the  coffers  of  those  who  have 
not  been  exposed?  Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  enormous  annual  fire 
waste  that  is  at  least  partially  preventable — of  the  toll  of  human  life  that 
these  criminals  are  taking! 

In  their  greed  for  money  these  men  show  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  lives  of  other  and  innocent  people.  Occasionally  they  get  singed 
in  fires  of  their  own  setting,  but  the  actual  loss  and  suffering  is  generally 
borne  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  their  activities.  We  often  read 
of  people  being  burned  to  death  as  they  sleep — and  the  arson  investigators 
run  across  many  more  instances  of  this  kind  than  the  general  public  realizes. 
These  people  are  murderers  of  the  worst  kind.  There  is  no  punishment  that 
will  fit  the  crime.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  depraved  mentality — a  more 
dastardly  coward,  than  one  who  would  set  fire  to  property  knowing,  or  not 
heeding,  the  fact  that  he  will  endanger  and  probably  destroy  human  life? 
You  sometimes  almost  condone  murder  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion  or 
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inspired  by  fear — but  when  you  read  of  these  beasts  burning  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  in  order  that  they  may  profit  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
dollars,  it  makes  your  blood  boil  and  you  wish  that  you  lived  in  the  days 
when  criminals  were  tortured. 

You  read  of  the  lynching  of  the  negro  in  the  South, — but  is  the  crime 
committed  by  that  ignorant  black  brute  as  bad  as  that  of  the  man  in  one  of 
our  cities  who  set  fire  to  his  flats  because  they  are  partially  vacant  and  a 
losing  investment,  and  thereby  blotted  out  the  life  of  a  baby?  This  little 
chap — about  five  or  six  years  old — had  been  left  at  home  by  his  parents. 
They  had  been  approached  by  the  landlord  and  asked  to  set  fire  to  the 
property  for  him  and  fearing  that  he  would  burn  it  himself  were  in  search 
of  a  new  home.  While  they  were  away,  this  fiend  started  a  fire  in  the 
vacant  flat  adjoining  the  one  which  they  occupied.  As  the  little  fellow  saw 
the  flames  coming  through  the  partitions  he  crawled  under  the  bed  and 
pulled  the  covers  in  after  him.  A  fireman  found  him  there,  apparently 
unhurt  and  sent  him  to  the  hospital.  The  father  arrived  in  time  to  take 
him  in  his  arms  and  hear  him  say  il  Tell  Mama  I  didn  *t  cr 

You  have  probably  read  about  the  woman  who  -  m  in 

a  big  hotel  with  gasoline  and  so  adjusted  the  oil  burning  furnace  that 
when  the  fire  was  lighted  the  whole  place  would  burst  into  flames.  The 
explosive  force  of  the  li plant"  that  she  had  arranged  would  eked 

at  least  half  of  the  surrounding  block.     She  had  just  insuran 

protect  her  from  any  action  for  damages  for  loss  of  life  in  tl  <>f  a 

fire  in  her  hotel.     The  only  reason  that   she  was  not  I   in  ''pulling 

off"  the  fire  was  that  she  was  overcome  by  the  gasoline  fun.  was 

"doping"  the  last  room. 

Any  number  of  instances  of  this  kind  eould  be  enumerated — and 
it  is  impossible  to  get  assistance  from  the 

where  they  occurred.     As  the  result  of  the  arson   activities  and   tl 
submitted  to  the  companies,  this  man  did  for  a  short  time  pretend  to  assist 
in  stamping  out  this  crime.     But  the  condition  thai  »  at 

this  time  is  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  it   wai  W        -  ^ary 

for  the  insurance  companies  to  retain  a  special  prosecutor  in  order  to  obtain 
any  results.     The  chief  deputy  in  this  office  informed  the  writer  that  he  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  arson  prosecution  ;is  it  was  merely  an  attempt  on  the 
part    of    the   companies   to   intimidate    claimants    and    avoid    paving    hoi 
losses. 

The  "rings"  that  have  been  uncovered   1  ded   their 

throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  in  some  inst  i  in 
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almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  They  have  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  game  and  know  the  best  ways  to  start  fires  and  how  to  proceed  in  col- 
lecting their  insurance.  They  know  the  adjusters — and  which  of  them  are 
hard  to  handle.  They  know  the  easy  adjuster,  just  what  sort  of  an  investi- 
gation he  will  make  and  the  information  he  will  demand.  They  know  the 
companies,  and  how  soon  they  can  be  expected  to  pay.  They  do  not  insure 
in  the  companies  which  make  a  habit  of  fighting  suspicious  claims  as  court 
costs  and  attorney's  fees  take  the  profit  out  of  crooked  fires.  They  do  not 
want  close  investigations  and  delays  in  settlement. 

Through  their  extensive  organizations  they  are  able  to  get  not  only 
padded  but  absolutely  false  bills  from  ' '  reliable ' '  furniture  stores ;  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  on  local  agents  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  claims;  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  even  reach  into  the  offices  of  the  men  who  are  paid  to 
keep  >watch  over  the  public  welfare.  They  are  able  to  get  combustibles  from 
sources  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  Their  work  is  generally  well 
planned  and  is  hard  to  detect,  as  they  are  experts  in  their  line.  One  of 
them,  who  admitted  that  he  was  responsible  for  twenty-nine  fires — foi 
which  the  companies  paid — stated  that  he  would  fix  a  plant  in  any  building 
and  be  in  New  York  when  the  fire  occurred.  Of  course,  he  seldom  travelled 
so  far — the  game  was  too  easy. 

One  bad  feature  of  permitting  these  men  to  carry  on  their  business  is 
that  they  become  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  element.  In  this  way  others 
are  encouraged  to  burn  their  own  buildings  or  to  join  the  rings. 

These  men  (and  women,  for  there  are  many  women  among  them)' rent, 
buy  or  build  houses — some  of  them  substantial,  others  mere  shells.  Some- 
times the  houses  are  filled  with  expensive  furniture  and  the  agent  is  asked 
to  make  an  inspection — before  the  contents  are  removed,  of  course.  Gen- 
erally, however,  a  little  "junk"  furniture  and  plenty  of  hardware  comprise 
the  furnishings  that  are  to  be  sold  to  the  Companies.  It  is  easy  to  rake 
over  the  ashes  and  show  the  adjuster  the  metal  parts  of  beds,  cooking 
utensils,  or  casters,  or  the  melted  remains  of  ' i  cut  glass ; ' '  or  to  take  him 
to  a  scrap-pile  in  the  rear  of  a  new  house  and  show  him  the  ends  of  hard- 
wood flooring  or  mahogany  or  oak  interior  finish.  A  peculiar  feature  is  that 
the  remains  of  a  good  stove  and  the  frame  of  a  piano  will  collect  large 
amounts  from  an  adjuster,  although  he  may  have  paid  for  the  same  stove 
and  piano  on  several  prior  occasions. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  criticize  adjusters,  but  some  of  them  get  the 
reputation  of  being  easy  or  of  handling  their  losses  at  long  range — and  a 
few,  although  this  class  is  fortunately  small,   sometimes  pay  claims  when 
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they  have  not  even  visited  the  town  in  which  the  loss  occurred.  A  suggestion 
that  might  be  a  deterrent  to  this  class  of  crime  would  be — do  not  pay  for 
the  same  piano  three  or  four  times,  when  nothing  but  the  frame  is  left  and 
the  most  prominent  feature  about  that  frame  is  the  makers  name  and  the 
factory  number.  These  numbers  are  often  useful  in  tracing  various  articles 
of  furniture. 

As  instances  of  how  formidable  these  organizations  become — one  was 
headed  by  the  vice-president  of  a  bank,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  minister  and 
a  real  estate  operator;  another  included  the  mayor,  ex-mayor,  president  of 
the  Council,  the  constable  and  the  officials  of  a  large  lumber  company;  an- 
other included  deputy  sheriffs  and  constables;  and  the  honored  member  of 
another  was  a  district  attorney.  The  membership  of  some  of  those  which 
have  been  exposed  was  very  large — we  know  of  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  one  "gang. ff  Newly  discovered  evidence  shows  that  although  several  men 
who  were  supposed  to  constitute  another  "ring"  are  serving  time,  the 
"ring"  itself  has  not  been  disrupted,  but  that  wo  have  found  only  one 
small  portion  of  it. 

We  have  also  the,  I  was  going  to  say  time  honored,  Jewish  fire.  There 
are  professionals  among  these  people  also — but  they  now  rotor  to  their 
little  parties  as  "weddings."  But  you  are  more  familiar  with  this  class  of 
incendiarism,  as  these  people   aro   supposed    t<>   be    partienlarl;  1   by 

Providence,  and  there  is  no  need  of  discussing  it   at   Length.     The 
and  Armenians  have  also  been  a  source  of  annoyance  t<>  the  manager  who  is 
trying  to  keep  down  his  loss  ratio.     Owing  to  ons  ill   New   York. 

Chicago  and   other  Eastern   cities,  many   "fire-bugs"   have   b  i    to 

leave  what  had  become  a  very  lucrative  business,  and  quite  a  number  of 
them  have  come  West. 

Another  source  of  danger  is  the  Italian  population  found  in  certain 
localities.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  slur  on  Italians  in  general,  but  it  is 
true  that  there  are  certain  colonies  which  are  a  menace  not  only  to  profitable 
underwriting  but  to  the  community  at    large.     These  men  lly   from 

Sicily  or  the  Southern  part  of  Italy.    They  have  been  driven  from  their  own 
country,   and    upon   their    arrival    here    settled    first    in    New     York    or    New 
Orleans.     You  will  find  as  a  general  rule  that   the  bad  uwopsM   have  lived 
at  some  time  in  one  of  these  two  cities.      As  their  activities  bring  them 
much  fond  attention  from  the  authorities  they  move  to  th< 

San  Francisco  seems  to  be  singularly    free    from   this  class,  although 
some  "gun-men"  have  sprung  into   prominence   here   lately. 
has  a  large  Italian  population,  including   probably   the   worst    criminals  of 
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this  nationality  on  the  Coast.  San  Jose  has  been  a  Mecca  for  "  black  - 
handers f '  and  ' '  fire-bugs. ' '  Oakland  has  recently  acquired  a  number  of 
citizens  of  which  it  need  not  be  proud,  and  it  is  said  that  many  others 
figure  on  settling  in  that  City. 

Many  stories  could  be  told  of  their  methods,  of  the  professional  fire- 
bugs, of  the  fear  in  which  the  better  class  of  people  hold  these  men.  They 
have  absolutely  no  hesitancy  in  killing  a  man  who  gives  evidence  against 
them.  They  have  their  retained  attorneys  who  prepare  proof  before  the  fire 
occurs  and  who  are  ready  to  furnish  bail  or  apply  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  if  their  client  is  arrested.  Although  their  work  is  very  crude,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  them  as  those  who 
know  the  facts  do  not  dare  to  talk.  Your  Italian  always  has  an  alibi, — he 
was  at  the  ' i  movies ;  "  or  he  and  his  family  visited  a  friend,  the  baby  was 
taken  sick,  or  went  to  sleep,  and  they  stayed  all  night — (it  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  forget  the  name  of  the  friend  at  whose  house  they  were  visiting). 
They  even  vary  this  by  going  to  the  country  or  the  beach. 

The  remark  has  been  made  that  it  is  easy  to  put  a  stop  to  arson  by 
refusing  to  insure  Italians,  but  you  will  find  that  these  are  mostly  li  single 
shot ' '  losses.  Of  course,  many  of  them  repeat,  but  the  Italian  fires  are  a 
very  small  part  of  the  wave  of  incendiarism  with  which  you  must  deal,  and 
the  amounts  involved  are  generally  very  small.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  you 
will  find  that  many  of  them  have  taken  "American"  names,  or  live  in 
houses  owned  by  Americans.  You  will  also  find  that  a  tremendous  pressure 
can  be  brought  to  bear  by  their  banks  and  large  commercial  institutions. 

Another  element  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  the  I.  W.  W. 
This  is  probably  the  greatest  problem  to  handle.  They  do  not  burn  for 
profit  and  it  is  hard  to  show  motive  or  connect  them  with  the  fire;  their 
leaders  openly  advocate  destroying  property ;  they  do  not  remain  in  one  place 
for  any  length  of  time;  and  you  even  find  them  among  the  officials,  strange 
as  this  may  seem.  They  are  a  menace  and  will  be  even  more  difficult  to  con- 
trol as  time  goes  on. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  this  paper  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  methods  employed  in  burning  property,  but  this  feature  should  not  be 
given  undue  publicity.  The  Fire  Marshal  in  Los  Angeles  published  an 
article  in  a  newspaper  some  time  ago — and  it  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
incendiaries  of  that  City.  These  men  learn  very  quickly  and  articles  de- 
scribing new  methods  of  setting  fires  and  new  defenses  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions are  soon  adopted.  The  writer  will  describe  some  of  the  means  em- 
ployed but  asks  that  you  do  not  give  them  undue  publicity. 
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Probably  the  greatest  incentive  to  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  way  of 
incendiary  fires  is  the  Company  that  insists  upon  paying,  and  paying  imme- 
diately. Many  companies  would  rather  pay  than  get  the  reputation  of  con- 
testing claims.  Yet  that  reputation  is  your  greatest  protection  against 
fraudulent  claims.  Other  companies  would  rather  pay  a  total  loss  than  incur 
an  adjusting  bill  of  one  hundred  dollars — and  possibly  defeat  or  materially 
reduce  the  claim.  Do  you  realize  how  much  insurance  you  write  to  have  a 
premium  income  from  a  town  equal  to  the  amount  paid  on  one  crooked  loss? 
Do  you  realize  what  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  a  man  when  he  realizes 
that  he  can  collect  from  the  insurance  company  three,  four  and  even  ten 
times  the  amount  of  his  loss;  or  the  deterrent  effect  of  a  long  wait  and  large 
attorney's  fees?  The  moral  hazard  lies  not  only  with  the  insured  but  with 
the  insurance  companies.  They  leave  themselves  open  to  criticism  in  their 
handling  of  losses — and  sooner  or  later  this  will  result  in  adverse  and  drastic 
legislation — and  the  very  companies  responsible  therefor  will  wonder  why  it 
happened,  and  will  be  loudest  in  their  complaint. 

You  have  started  a  good  work;  you  have  fought  a  good  fight;  you  have 
driven  an  entering  wedge  in  that  you  have  secured  the  assistance  of  the 
public  officials  and  have  put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  many  wrong  doers.  But 
do  not  be  content  to  rest  upon  your  laurels,  lest  the  reaction  bring  a  worse 
condition  than  has  heretofore  prevailed.  Incendiarism  can  be  Btamped  out, 
but  it  means  much  hard  work  and  expense.  Heretofore  the  officials  have 
blamed  the  insurance  companies  and  you  have  blamed  the  officials.  Most  of 
them  know  the  work  that  you  are  trying  to  do,  and  arc  willing  to  help. 

It  means  educating  the  public  so  that  they  will  not  try  to  < 
orbitant  claims  and  that  they  may  know  that  you  are  trying  to  better 
ditions  and  that  companies  are  not  trying  to  defeat  1  ims  on  techni- 

calities. That  is  what  the  average  man  believes.  He  does  not  realize  that 
insurance  is  a  tax  and  that  he  must  pay  for  the  dishonesty  of  others.  He 
believes  that  an  insurance  Company  is  a  heartleeSj  Boollese  corporation,  a 
member  of  a  trust  that  is  making  vast  sums  of  money  by  gouging  the  public 
But  when  you  have  shown  him  the  small  profits  made  by  the  companies,  and 
that  they  are  striving  to  pay  honest  men  the  exact  amount  of  their  loss  and 
to  cut  down  and  defeat  exorbitant  and  crooked  claims,  he  will  support  yon, 
and  will  make  a  better  juror  when  he  sits  in  a  case  in  which  yon  are  the 
defendant.  People  are  beginning  to  realize  this  and  there  is  not  the  bit 
feeling  that  formerly  existed  against  the  contest  of  claims  but  the  campaign 
of  education  has  not  been  very  extensive  as  yet.  You  mnsi  educate  the 
prosecuting  attorneys,  in  order  to  secure  their  assistance.    Many  of  them 
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honestly  of  the  opinion  that  you  are  trying  to  use  them  in  helping  to  defeat 
claims  that  you  should  pay;  or  that  if  they  do  help  and  bring  the  guilty  to 
trial,  you  will  compromise  and  leave  them  holding  the  bag. 

You  must  educate  the  legislator  who  thinks  that  he  will  curry  favor  with 
his  constituents  by  "bursting  the  insurance  trust/ '  not  knowing  that  by 
increasing  the  tax  upon  the  companies  and  by  making  it  more  difficult  to  do 
business,  he  is  only  adding  to  the  burdens  of  those  constituents.  The  average 
legislator  does  not  know  that  insurance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  present 
day  business  and  that  instead  of  lowering  the  rates  by  unjust  legislation,  he 
is  helping  to  raise  them. 

You  must,  by  this  method,  educate  the  judiciary.  The  writer  has  talked 
to  many  honest  and  capable  men  on  the  bench  who  believe  that  an  insurance 
company  should  be  soaked.  They  were  surprised  and  stated  that  they  had  a 
different  point  of  view  after  conditions  were  explained  to  them.  Show  them 
that  you  are  engaged  in  a  legitimate  business — and  that  you  are  conducting 
it  legitimately. 

So  far  only  the  surface  of  this  widespread  sore  has  been  exposed. 
True,  a  number  of  men  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  others  are 
now  under  arrest,  but  there  are  still  organized  rings  operating  in  this  ter- 
ritory. The  ' i  single  shotter ' '  may  not  make  a  very  large  showing,  but  when 
there  are  many  of  these  losses,  the  amount  involved  is  well  worth  considering. 
There  are  also  many  large  fires  that  could  be  prevented  if  you  reach  the 
1 1  higher  ups. ' ' 

One  thing  that  should  be  stopped  as  far  as  possible  is  over  insurance. 
It  is  hard  to  control,  but  it  is  responsible  for  more  incendiary  fires  and  for 
more  criticism  from  the  public  than  any  other  one  cause.  If  a  man  cannot 
profit  by  a  crooked  fire,  he  is  not  going  to  burn  his  property.  It  could  be 
partially  remedied  by  forcing  local  agents  to  inspect  property  which  they 
insure — or  at  least  not  to  write  insurance  for  parties  whom  the  agent 
does  not  know,  on  property  which  does  not  exist.  It  is  not  unusual  for  an 
agent  to  accept  insurance  over  the  telephone  from  parties  and  on  property 
he  has  never  seen. 

Clean  up  your  business  and  clean  out  the  crooks.  The  way  is  clear,  will 
you  follow  it?    Will  you  take  up  the  burden  and  benefit  yourselves? 

(Mr.  Thornton  presents  a  number  of  lantern  slide  pictures.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  have  heard  with  much  in- 
terest the  illuminating  talk  of  Mr.  Thornton  upon  the  work  of 
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the  Arson  Committee  and  what  is  being  accomplished.  It  is 
great  work,  and  some  of  the  points  which  he  makes  should 
bring  home  to  all  of  us  the  necessity  for  greater  care  in  the 
underwriting  of  our  business  and  also  in  the  selection  of  our 
agents. 

Mr.  Fuller — I  would  like  to  see  that  paper  of  Mr.  Thornton 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  I  think,  if  it  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  agents  throughout  the  country,  it  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  in  making  them  more  careful  in  writing 
new  business. 

(The  motion  is  seconded.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Fuller  that  this  paper  of  Mr.  Thornton  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  to  our  agents.  There  is  one 
little  thought  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection,  and  that  is.  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  will  have  to  tell  us  about  the  funds,  and 
we  must  consider  how  many  of  them  we  want  published  and 
the  cost,  and  so  forth. 

The  Secretary — You  could  publish  the  paper  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton which  is  a  most  admirable  one  but  the  point  is  lefl  oul  un- 
less we  can  give  his  talk  and  include  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Fuller  amend  his  motion.  Matters  of  this  kind  can  be  referred 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  with  the  suggestion  to 
this  Association  that,  if  we  have  the  money  to  publish  the  paper, 
they  will  do  so,  and  I  think  it  can  be  safely  lefl  to  the  hands 
of  the  incoming  Executive  Committee,  and  if  he  will  change  his 
motion  to  refer  it  to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  with 
that  suggestion,  I  think  it  will  cover  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Fuller — I  will  be  glad  to  accept  that  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Williams. 

(The  original  motion  and  the  suggestion  duly  seconded.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  the  question  is  now  on  Mr. 
Fuller's  original  motion,  he  having  accepted  the  amendment 
that  the  matter  of  the  publication  of  this  paper  be  left  to  the 
incoming  Executive  Committee,  if  it  is  possible,  with  the  funds 
at  its  disposal,  to  publish.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say 
"Aye,"  contrary  minded  "No."  Motion  carried,  and  it  is  so 
ordered,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Thornton 
I  think  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  had  on  this  subject.  It 
is  one  that  interests  all  of  the  underwriters  deeply.  After  all, 
the  fault  is  over-insurance,  and  we  are  directly  aiding  and 
abetting  these  firebugs  by  stating  in  all  of  our  printed  forms, 
"other  insurance  permitted,"  which  are  sent  to  all  of  the  com- 
panies' agents.  If  that  were  stricken  out  from  all  printed 
forms,  the  firebugs  would  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  much 
insurance  as  they  wished.  A  very  pertinent  illustration  of 
this  occurred  about  two  weeks  ago  in  Portland,  Oregon.  A 
three-story  lodging  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  three  men 
were  burned  to  death  therein.  The  woman  had  applied  for 
insurance,  several  insurance  agents  visited  the  property  and 
turned  the  risk  down.  They  appraised  the  property  at  $300. 
After  the  fire  it  was  found  she  had  $1700  insurance  and  she 
said  that  the  reason  she  did  not  have  more  was  because  she  did 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  that  is  directly  the  fault  of  the  local  agent  in  giving 
this  woman  more  insurance  than  her  property  would  warrant. 
I  was  at  Salem  the  other  night  when  the  discussion  of  the  Code 
came  up,  and  the  insurance  companies  and  their  local  agents 
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were  bitterly  arraigned  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  the  attorney 
prosecuting  these  criminals  in  Oregon.  He  laid  the  blame  to 
over-insurance  and  to  irresponsible  local  agents,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  talk,  the  one-agent  proposition  in  that  Code  was  forced 
upon  us.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Robinson  claims  that  in  the  city 
of  Portland,  the  insurance  companies  instead  of  having  two 
local  agents  which  they  now  have,  and  two  local  agents  for 
their  underwriters,  companies  should  be  reduced  to  one  local 
agent,  and  that,  if  the  insurance  companies  were  reduced  to 
one  local  agent,  that  these  local  agents  who  were  giving  the 
people  more  insurance  than  they  are  entitled  to  would  be  cut 
out.  Now,  you  see  what  a  strong  argument  that  was  to  the 
insurance  committee  who  are  working  on  this  new  Code.  I 
think  we  can  aid  the  arson  squad  everywhere  if  we  will  elimi- 
nate from  all  our  printed  forms  the  clause  "  Other  insurance 
permitted,"  and  not  grant  it  unless  the  property  will  warrant 
it,  and  the  agent  makes  the  permit,  or  gives  the  permit  himself 
on  the  printed  form.  We  are  very  grateful  indeed  to  Mr, 
Thornton  for  this  valuable  paper,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Executive  Committee  will  find  that  they  have  enough  money  to 
print  it,  and  to  have  Mr.  Thornton  include  in  it  his  remarks  in 
reference  to  over-insurance. 

Mr.  Watt — Isn't  this  paper  also  an  indictment  of  our 
special  agency  system,  as  well  as  of  our  agency  system?  In 
other  words,  a  few  experiences  of  this  sort  ought  to  lead  a 
special  agent  to  check  up  his  local  agent,  to  find  out  whether  he 
really  does  inspect  his  business.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  one  or  two  towns,  and  we  have  spent  the  necessary 
money  to  have  every  risk  in  those  towns  inspected.  Whether 
that  is  sufficient  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  but  the  mere  glancing 
at  a  risk  from  the  outside  is  not  always  sufficient  to  determine 
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its  value,  or  whether  it  is  over-insured.  In  the  appointment  of 
agents,  usually  we  fight  to  get  the  agent,  and  then  we  usually 
do  anything  the  agent  wants  us  to  do,  for  fear  some  other 
special  agent  will  come  along  and  be  more  favorable  to  him 
than  we  have  been,  and  we  will  lose  his  favor.  The  whole  busi- 
ness is  run  in  a  very  shiftless  sort  of  a  way.  We  spend  a  lot  of 
money  upon  small  technicalities,  but  very  little  to  ferret  out 
these  incendiary  losses,  often  small  and  unimportant  risks,  but 
which,  in  the  end,  amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  paper  is  very  enlightening,  and  ought  to  suggest  to 
every  special  agent  present  to  check  up  his  local  agent,  to  see 
whether  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to  represent  his  company. 
Whether  he  inspects  his  business. 

Mr.  McLeod — Speaking  as  an  agent  from  British  Columbia, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks.  This  paper  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton has  been  very  interesting  to  me.  A  plan  that  I  have  always 
followed  in  taking  applications  from  people  whom  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with,  has  been  to  have  them  give  the 
information  in  writing  and  sign  their  application.  Mr.  Williams 
who  was  formerly  with  the  American,  can  bear  me  out  in  one 
instance  of  that  kind,  where  there  was  $2000  insurance  on 
dwelling  and  furniture,  and  as  the  result  of  having  that  appli- 
cation signed,  we  compromised,  although  I  don't  think  we 
needed  to  pay  anything,  but  we  compromised  and  paid  about 
$400,  instead  of  paying  $2000,  because  the  signature  in  the 
application  proved  that  the  information  was  wrong.  And  I 
certainly  think  that  Mr.  Thornton's  paper  could  be  put  in  the 
agent's  hands  with  great  profit  to  them.  It  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  those  who  are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the 
way  of  preventing  losses,  and  I  certainly  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation. 
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Mr.  Folger — While  time  does  not  permit  extensive  discus- 
sion, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  permit  this  paper  to  pass  without 
reference  to  the  distinguished  service  rendered  by  the  writer 
of  it.  Very  naturally,  his  modesty  led  him  to  set  aside  his  own 
personal  work  for  the  companies  in  connection  with  arson 
cases ;  but  it  has  been  very  considerable.  For  many  years,  com- 
panies have  known  of  arson  cases,  they  have  known  of  fraudu- 
lent claims,  they  have  even  listed  in  their  Fire  Record  thou- 
sands of  names  of  those  all  over  the  United  States  who  have 
made  them.  But  the  aggregate  of  convictions  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  limited.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  it 
has  been  notable,  even  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  This  result  is  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Arson 
Committee,  and  largely  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Thornton  ance  in 

conjunction  with  the  work  of  following  up  theft 

The  Secretary — I  desire  to  supplement  Mr.  Williams'  re- 
marks in  regard  to  Mr.  Thornton's  paper.  It  is  an  excellent 
paper,  the  best  paper  we  have  ever  had  on  this  subject.  1  have 
conversed  with  Mr.  Thornton  many  times  in  regard  to  his  able 
work,  and  I  want  to  see  everything  of  a  preventive  nature  given 
as  much  publicity  as  possible,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  as  Little 
publicity  given  to  the  methods  of  firebugs.  Thai  was  my  r 
son  for  opposing  the  publication  of  the  paper. 

The  President — Our  time  is  limited,  and  while  the  chair 
does  not  want  to  cut  off  all  discussion,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
the  remaining  papers  on  the  morning  program.  I  have  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson,  who  will  read  8  paper 
on  fire  waste  and  its  prevention.  (Applause.  I  A  lit  subject  to 
follow  the  talk  we  have  had  on  arson. 
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FIRE    WASTE    AND    ITS    PREVENTION 

By  H.  L.  Simpson,  Supt.  of  Agencies,  Curtis  &  Bailey. 

The  subject  of  fire  waste  and  its  prevention  is  so  broad  and  has  been 
so  ably  discussed  by  so  many  of  our  leading  underwriters  and  professional 
men  that  I  am  afraid  my  remarks  will  not  be  entirely  new  to  many  of 
you,  however,  owing  to  its  importance  and  the  necessity  of  creating  more 
interest  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  I  feel  that  not  too  much  can  be  said. 

In  talking  with  the  average  citizen  they  seem  willing  to  accept  the 
statements  and  figures  as  to  the  enormous  loss  to  this  country  through 
fire  waste  but  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  hence  continue 
day  after  day  through  their  ignorance  to  help  pile  up  the  waste. 

American  business  men  have  always  been  considered  among  the 
leaders  of  the  world  in  the  prevention  of  waste  and  while  statistics  prove 
this  to  be  true  in  a  great  many  cases,  yet  the  fire  waste  of  this  country 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  the  mad  rush  of  her  people,  for 
when  we  refer  to  the  facts  and  figures  we  find  we  lead  the  world  by  a 
handsome  majority  in  the  wanton  waste,  with  little  interest  taken  as 
to  prevention. 

The  figures  show  us  that  the  annual  fire  loss  of  this  country  is  about 
$250,000,000, — almost  ten  times  greater  than  either  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain  or  Switzerland,  in  addition  to  which  we  spend  as 
much  more  for  fire  departments  and  equipment. 

Our  business  men  are  recognized  as  being  awake  and  alert  to  shrewd 
business  methods;  therefore,  why  do  they  continue  to  pay  this  high  fire 
tax  each  year  and  at  the  same  time  go  ahead  day  after  day  through  what 
can  be  termed  nothing  but  criminal  carelessness,  constructing  fire  traps 
which  are  a  menace  to  life  and  property?  Where  would  we  find  one  or 
more  of  our  business  men  investing  their  money  in  an  enterprise,  knowing 
before  hand  they  would  be  compelled  to  employ  a  corps  of  men  day  and 
night  and  expend  thousands  of  dollars  for  fire  apparatus  and  equipment 
each  year  to  guard  and  protect  their  interests  against  fire,  yet  is  this  not 
just  what  they  are  doing,  only  in»  an  indirect  way, — but  as  the  burden 
falls  on  the  entire  people,  no  thought  is  given  and  they  go  ahead  piling 
up  the  waste  and  increasing  the  tax. 

Scientific  fire  prevention  is  in  its  infancy,  which  is  possibly  the  reason 
we  have  been  slow  in  acting,  but  it  is  hard  to  realize  why  the  American 
people   are  so   slow  to   take  up  this  important  subject,  for  we  must"  all 
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agree   that   this   enormous  loss  each   year   is  one   gone   forever  and   one 
which  neither  brains  nor  money  can  replace. 

The  financial  loss  of  live  hundred  millions  annually  in  this  direction 
is  certainly  a  tremendous  drain  on  our  resources  and  it  seems  the  time 
has  arrived  when  we  should  give  more  serious  attention  to  the  matter. 

People  continue  to  cry  that  our  fire  tax  is  too  high.  We  all  realize  it 
is  too  high,  but  how  can  we  reduce  this  tax  unless  we  go  to  the  root  of 
the  evil  and  eliminate  its  cause,  the  fire  waste. 

The  Fire  Insurance  Companies  have  been  the  pioneers  in  this  move- 
ment and  have  not  only  contributed  freely  in  money  but  their  officials 
and  employees  have  given  willingly  their  time  and  attention,  many  of 
whom  have  labored  long  and  hard  on  the  subject  and  as  a  result  extensive 
laboratories  are  now  maintained  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  large 
eastern  cities  for  the  demonstration  and  investigation  of  building 
materials  and  fire  prevention  devices. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  things  are  done  by  the  companies  purely 
through  selfish  motives,  and  while  in  a  measure  this  may  be  true  yet  to 
combat  this  argument  we  have  only  again  to  refer  to  the  figures  from 
which  we  find  that  the  cost  of  insurance  in  this  country  is  on  the  average 
about  one  dollar  per  hundred  with  three  dollars  per  capita  fire  wai 
while  in  Western  Europe  insurance  costs  on  the  average  ten  cents  per 
hundred  with  thirty  cents  per  capita  fire  waste: — Therefore  it  must  follow 
if  the  fire  waste  is  reduced  the  cost  of  insurance  falls  in  proportion* 

Insurance  companies  naturally  want  good  risks  and  arc  more  than 
willing  to  do  their  share  in  bettering  conditions  for  the  reduction  of 
rates,  for  experience  has  proven  that  the  loss  on  fire  proof  and  on 
sprinklered  business  has  been  such  thai  they  can  afford  to  do  so  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  lines  very  materially. 

Fire  Prevention  Associations  among  field  men  and  company  empli 
have  been  organized  in  many  states  and  hard  and  conscientious  work 
performed  but  is  the  average  field  man  or  company  inspector  giving  the 
assured  the  full  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  fire 
prevention  and  helping  to  make  a  better  risk.  Is  he  citing  conditions  of  the 
policy  contract  and  explaining  the  defects  and  hazards  thereof  in  the  prop 
so  inspected  and  showing  the  saving  to  be  effected,  at  a  small  cost  in  many 
cases,  not  only  to  the  individual  but  his  neighbor.     Again,  e  proper 

attention  to  the  protection  already  installed?     Does  he  not  too  often  tak< 
for   granted    that   it    is   all    right,   simply    because    it    is    there    rather    than 
appreciate  that  it  may  have  been  installed  originally  in  full  accordance  with 
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standard  requirements; — but  this  is  no  guarantee  that  these  conditions 
will  always  remain. 

Proper  upkeep  and  frequent  re-inspection  test  and  improvement  of 
all  appliances  is  necessary  to  insure  efficiency  when  most  needed  and  the 
inspectors  should  keep  so  well  posted  that  defects  can  be  pointed  out  and 
fully  explained  without  thought  of  hesitation  or  fear  of  contradiction. 
When  approaching  a  building  for  inspection  he  should  note  the  general 
condition,  grade  of  streets,  location  of  property  and  all  public  hydrants. 

The  proprietor  of  the  property  should  always  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  mission  and  any  hazards  or  defects  pointed  out  and  their  serious- 
ness discussed  in  a  careful  business-like  way. 

As  to  contents,  the  stock  and  process,  especially  where  manufacturing 
is  done,  should  be  carefully  analyzed. 

The  common  hazards  or  ones  found  in  the  ordinary  risk  such  as 
construction,  lighting,  heating,  power,  general  care  and  spontaneous 
combustion,  should  be  studied  and  defects  carefully  explained  and  hazards 
seriously  discussed  with  the  property  owner. 

Company  officials  should  demand  more  inspections  by  their  repre- 
sentatives and  these  inspections  should  always  be  made  in  a  careful, 
painstaking  way. 

An  opportunity  for  suggesting  the  necessity  of  Standard  Building 
Laws,  Fire  Limits,  Ordinances  for  Storage  and  Sale  of  Explosives,  should 
never  be  over-looked  and  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  such 
information,  for  it  is  easily  obtained  and  in  many  cases  his  own  office 
can  furnish  it. 

Many  of  our  business  men  will  be  found  interested  and  willing  to 
co-operate  and  extend  their  support  if  given  proper  encouragement. 

As  we  have  stated,  Insurance  Companies  have  been  the  pioneers  in 
the  Fire  Prevention  movement  but  to  a  large  extent  have  they  not  been 
tearing  down  a  large  amount  of  the  good  they  have  done  through  their 
greed  for  business?  Do  they  not  too  often  accept  and  approve  business 
which  every  one  connected  with  the  office  realize  they  should  not  accept, 
but  do  so,  fearful  that  if  they  do  not,  some  other  company  will  accept 
the  risk  and  thus  curry  favor  with  the  agent?  This  condition  is  growing 
so  fast  and  becoming  so  much  of  a  menace  each  day  that  sooner  or  later 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enact  State  Laws  with  sufficient  heavy  penalties 
attached  for  non-compliance,  prohibiting  any  company  from  accepting 
any  risk  before  a  written  application  shall  have  been  signed  by  the 
applicant  for  the  insurance  and  certified  to  by  the  agent  of  the  company 
after  a  thorough  inspection  has  been  made. 
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Companies  and  agents  would,  no  doubt  oppose  such  a  law  but  would 
it  not  increase  the  standard  of  their  business  and  eliminate  much  of  the 
worthless  part  they  are  receiving  each  day  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  company  advance  information  and  opportunity  to  correct  defects 
through  which  many  thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved,  not  only  to  the 
companies  but  the  property  owners  as  well, — all  of  which  has  but  one 
answer, — reduction  of  fire  loss,  which  saving  together  with  the  large  sums 
necessarily  expended  by  companies  for  inspection  would  also  reduce  the  fire 
rate. 

European  countries  require  such  an  application  and  that  is  one  r- 
why   incendiarism    is   rare    and    the    fire    loss    one-tenth    of    that    in    this 
country. 

The  factory  mutuals  have  not  only  demonstrate  d  this  as  to  their  own 
good  but  have  every  member  a  booster  for  good  risks.     Architects  and 

Engineers  are  often  criticised  for  a  large  part  of  our  ] r  construd 

but  this  in  unjust  criticism  for  we  find  the  American    Institute  of  Archi- 
tects  on  record  as  strongly  in  favor  of   proper  building  laws   and   con- 
struction.    The  fault  is  not   with   the  architect    but    with   the   prop* 
owner  who  furnishes  the  money  and  requires  a  plan  for  his  building  which 
will  enable  him  to  get  by  our  flimsy  laws  on  this  subject  asily 

and  cheaply  as  possible; — therefor  it  seemes   we   should    have  a   uniform 
building   code   in   each  state   and   a   department    created    by    tl 
clothed  with  proper  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  it. 

Inspections  should  be  made  before  a  building  mi  of  any 

kind  is  opened  for  business,  and    li'  uted   only    where  and    when 

they  are  found  to  comply  with  every  letter  of  the  Law, 

Such  a  department  should  have  charge  and  regulate  t;  and 

sale  of  explosives,  with  authority  to  condemn  any  building  found  to  !><•  in  a 
dangerous  condition;   to   make   a    complete    investigation    of   each   and    « 
fire  and  in  view  of  the  reckless  waste  of   property   by   lire,  the  law  should 

compel  individual   attention  by   imposing   Legal   Liability   for   the   result 
carelessness,  for  it  seems  high  time  something  was  done  to  compel  the 
people  to  stop  this  reckless    '   itruction.     We  are  Living  all  togeth 

travagantly   and   it   seems    w  point    where   we   mm 

mize,  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  fire  waste  comes  through  cart 
or  ignorance,  and  unless  we  do  economise  we  will  one  of  these  days  in  the 
not  distant  future  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  the  young  man 
who  has  fallen  heir  to  a  great  wealth  and  after  a  few  years  of  reek 
spending  awakens  to  the  fact  that  the  source  of  supply  was  limited  and 
he  is  finally  reduced  to  hardships  of  which  he  never  dreamed  could  be 
possible. 
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The  United  States  Government  has  shown  us  what  can  be  done 
through  prevention  of  fires  by  their  work  in  the  National  Forest,  which 
contains  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United 
States,  valued  at  about  One  Billion  Dollars.  During  the  summer  months 
the  Forest  Service  is  increased  by  about  three  thousand  men,  all  well 
equipped  as  patrolmen  and  we  know  the  result  of  carelessness  in  leaving 
a  camp  fire  on  the  United  States  Beserves. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  public  interest  is  growing  in  this  matter 
for  we  not  only  find  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in  sympathy 
and  full  accord  with  standard  laws  which  will  compel  improved  condi- 
tions, but  the  National  Eetail  Credit  Men's  Association,  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers r  Association  and  many  other  organizations  and  public  men 
are  interested  and  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  matter,  yet  con- 
sider the  good  to  be  accomplished  if  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Com- 
mercial Clubs  and  other  public  institutions  would  take  more  interest  and 
appoint  committees  with  strong  forceful  men  at  their  heads  who  are 
capable  of  demanding  public  attention,  for  can  any  one  realize  the 
great  and  lasting  benefit  the  Fourteen  Billions  contributed  to  fire  waste 
in  this  Country  during  the  past  fifty  years  would  have  done  in  building 
up  our  resources.  This  enormous  amount  of  money  has  simply  gone  up 
in  smoke  and  this  by  no  means  includes  the  entire  loss,  for  to  it  must  be 
added  loss  of  business,  loss  of  employment  and  disturbance  of  financial 
conditions. 

Why  not  start  now  to  save  at  least  a  small  percentage  of  this  enor- 
mous sum  during  the  next  fifty  years? — A  splendid  start  in  this  direction 
would  be  with  our  school  children:  Give  them  at  least  a  few  hours 
instruction  each  week  on  the  subject, — remove  our  fire  departments  from 
politics  and  demand  the  discipline  as  maintained  in  our  Army  and  Navy, 
require  every  member  of  our  Fire  Patrol  or  Fire  Department,  from  the 
chief  down,  to  be  regularly  detailed  for  inspection  service,  each  man  to 
devote  at  least  a  few  hours  each  week  to  such  work.  This  alone  would  prevent 
many  of  our  fires,  for  it  would  not  only  clean  up  dirty  basements,  attics  and 
places  where  rubbish  is  permitted  to  accumulate  but  would  enlighten  our 
firemen  as  to  the  physical  conditions  and  construction  of  the  property,  but 
would  familiarize  them  with  and  make  them  at  home  in  any  building  under 
any  and  all  circumstances. 

While  the  fire  waste  has  been  mounting  each  year,  the  death  rate 
from  its  results  has  kept  pace  with  it,  until  it  has  reached  an  astounding 
percentage;  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  reduction  of  one,  likewise  means 
a  reduction  of  the  others. 
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Through  poor  construction  and  the  disregard  by  the   public  for  the 
dangers    contained   in    certain    stocks,    our   firemen    and   citizens    are    en- 
dangered as  to  loss  of  life  each  time  an  alarm  of  fire  is  sounded ;  therefore, 
would  not   enforced  education  and  respect  for  proper  laws  bring  al 
untold  good  and  not  only  help  to  save  our  Nation's  wealth  but  the  1 
of  her  people  as  well? 

The  State  Fire  Commissioner  of  one  of  our  Southern  B 
the  causes  of  thirty  thousand  fires  in  the  state  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  months  as  follows: 

Preventable  dwelling  fires 71.5  per 

Unpreventable    11.0     ' '       " 

Unknown 17.5     li       " 

Mercantile  building — Preventable  fires il 

Unpreventable    1 7.9     ' • 

Unknown <  < 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  greatest  enemy  we  have  ifl  carelessness. 
Fire  Prevention  has  been  referred  to  by  many  as  simply  a  hobby 
for  those  who  had  plenty  of  time  hanging  heavy  on  theii  hands,  while 
others  have  said  it  is  only  a  scheme  of  the  Insurance  Companies  foi  better 
risks,  but  in  this  I  cannot  agree  for  where  would  our  country  be  today 
if  our  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Surgeons  and  Scientific  men   had   I  pre- 

ventative measures  and  simply  endeavored  to  cope  with  conditions  which 
were  immediately  in  front  of  them  rather  than  force  the  public 
nize  the  great  importance  of  the  evilfl  existing? 

It  is  true  that  so  long  as  the  present   poor  construction   in  our  i 
stand,  we  will  suffer  conflagration  and  loss  of  lives  therefrom,  but  with 
enforced    education    and    proper    law  urding    future    construction, 

this  serious  hazard  will  diminish. 

Our  people  are  not  dull  or  Blow  to  realize  the  Lm] 
sity   of   conditions  or   a    situation,   once    it    i^   clearly    explained    t-»    them; 
therefore  it  seems  our  government  and  public  men  are  the  ones  to  q 
the  first  move. 

Let  those  who  do  realize  and  appreciate  the  g 1  t<»  1m-  accompli 

help  the  good  work  along  so  that  the  necessary  attention  will  !><•  giren 
the  matter  before  it  is  too  1; 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  have  heard  with  much  in- 
terest the  paper  from  Mr.  Simpson.  We  will  now  have  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Stone  on  the  unprofitable  classes.      Applans 
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UNPROFITABLE   CLASSES 

By  F.  E.  Stone,  Supt.  of  Agencies,  Wayman  &  Henry. 

The  President  has  assigned  to  me  the  subject  of  "Unprofitable 
Classes, } '  which  at  first  seemed  so  easy  that  I  willingly  agreed  to  write 
upon  it,  but  after  having  thought  over  the  matter  more  or  less  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  by  going  into  too  much 
detail  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  in  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  old  saying 
that  "what  is  food  for  one  may  be  poison  for  another M  is  quite  likely  to 
be  true  of  company  experiences  in  writing  various  classes  of  fire  insurance 
hazards,  so  in  the  main  I  shall  make  my  remarks  somewhat  general  in 
application. 

Starting  in  as  a  boy  in  a  Hartford  fire  insurance  office,  I  recall  that 
one  of  my  daily  duties  was  to  wield  the  blotter  while  the  President 
endorsed  the  checks  coming  from  the  various  agents,  and  his  oft'  re- 
peated comment,  intended  to  give  me  a  sort  of  first  sight  into  the  busi- 
ness, went  something  like  this,  "Well,  Prank,  you  see  we  are  collectors 
of  money  to  distribute  to  the  unfortunate/7  and  he  would  add,  with  a 
sort  of  knowing  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "but  we  always  try  to  hold  on  to 
enough  to  pay  ourselves  for  the  trouble. " 

If  things  would  sail  along  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  and  the 
schemes  of  company  officials  and  their  understudies  were  not  constantly 
upset  by  such  happenings  as  a  San  Francisco,  Baltimore  or  lesser  confla- 
gration always  coming  when  we  are  not  looking  for  them,  possibly  there 
would  be  more  certainty  of  carrying  out  this  idea,  and  more  satisfaction 
in  our  unceasing  and  careful  study  of  the  underwriting  problem. 

Hitherto  the  fire  insurance  companies  have  conducted  a  regular  de- 
partment store  business  of  insuring  almost  everything  of  a  combustible 
nature,  and  by  separating  experience  into  classes  have  found  some  pro- 
ducing a  loss  which  must  be  made  up  from  the  results  of  the  profitable 
classes  or  otherwise.  The  problem  is  what  to  do  with  these  unprofitable 
classes,  i.  e.,  shall  we  put  them  on  the  prohibited  list,  or  by  constant  effort 
shall  we  be  able  in  time  to  effect  a  solution  by  charging  enough  rate  and 
premium  for  these  hazards  to  put  them  on  a  self  paying  basis. 

As  a  young  man  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Gr.  Eichards,  then 
Secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  since,  as  you  all  know, 
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Manager  of  the  North  British  &  Mercantile,  Past  President  of  the  Nati 
Board  and  author  of  the  Experience  Grading  &  Rating  Schedule,  I 
of  brought  up  on  company  classification  and  agency  results.     Up  to  the  time 
that  the  National  Board  Classification  came  into   general  use,  our  com- 
pany classification  was  made  up  of  some  250  numbers,  results  being  ob- 
tained separately  for  the  brick  and  frame,  protected  and  unprotected  in 
each  of  these  numbers.     Having  studied  these  figures  pretty  cl 
twenty-five  years,  both  as  a  field  and  office  man,  I  find  one  or  two  s 
prominent   deductions  which  I  would  bring  to   your   attention,   although 
undoubtdedly  they  are  already  known  to  you,  namely  the  "unpr< 
generally   speaking,    and   with   but    few   class   exception?.  D    under- 

writing loss  over  a  series  of  years,  particularly  where  we  figure  the 
normal   expense   connected   with   the   obtaining  of   this  country 
both  in  the  way  of  agency  commissions  and  special  a_ 
It  has  often  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  idiosyncracies  oi  that 

we  should  tumble  over  ourselves  to  pay  the  highest  gr. 
on  losing  classes,  such  as  country  dwellings,  farm  property,  etc.,  ami 
only  that,  but  spend  quite  an  additional  amount  on  ins: 
vision,  and  seemingly  with  but  little  effort  on  our  pari 
how  severe   our  loss  experience  really   is,    or   ftppl; 
Then  too,  I  fear  that  both  in  the  company  office  and  particularly  in 
rating  work,  we   have  not  >hed    a    realizi]  _ 

measure   of   difference  in   hiss   produ<  bween    the    boil 

contents  in  our  protected  cities  and   towns,  and  for  the   kx 
building  and  most  susceptible  Btocks,  continue  I 

at  figures  which  arc  bound  to  result  in  loss  in  run. 

In  the  so-call<«l  •  -    I    am  well 

petition  we  have  met  in  the   pal 

the  country,  much  of  it  in  the  -  nd  perha] 

the  reasons  for  tin  owl- 

edge  of  the  individual  risk  and   its  ownership;   but   the 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  competil 

greater  activities  in  the  pn  i  which   * 

give  some  thought,  and  certainly  in  the  ful 
effort  to  finding  a  remedy  for  both  t 

1  will  dwell  but  briefly  on  the  painsti  rk  put  in  by  our  under- 

writing departments  in  the  scrutini]  Individual   m< 

or  demerits  of  each  risk  and  its  ownership — how  we  rack  <mr  i 
decide  what  to  do  with  the  live]  loak  and 
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the  ballon  hay  barn  at  1%%  per  annum,  while  we  know  the  smaller 
warehouse  takes  a  rate  of  5  or  6%,  and  on  both  of  which  I  am  afraid  at 
least  some  of  our  Companies  lose  money,  and  with  all  our  painstaking 
work  occasionally  some  of  us  wake  up  after  the  loss  comes  and  find  we 
have  written  a  big  frame  special  hazard  group  of  several  separate  risks 
under  a  broad  blanket  form  without  coinsurance  or  average  clause,  or 
any  safeguard  whatever  from  giving  several  policy  amounts  for  one  poor 
premium  and  on  target  risks  (which  occurrence  may  be  fresh  in  some  of 
our  minds),  or  tucked  away  in  the  wording  of  a  blanket  form  covering  a 
sprinklered  mill  or  a  long  schedule  form  we  find  we  have  covered  and 
must  pay  for  an  unsprinklered  junk  or  paper  -stock,  or  dancing  pavilion 
written  at  an  adsurdly  low  rate,  and  which  we  would  not  write  if  offered 
individually  at  any  obtainable  rate.  These  are  but  incidents  which  tend 
to  make  us  try  the  harder  to  have  things  as  they  should  be,  and  I  recall 
the  remark  made  to  me  as  an  examiner,  by  a  company  official,  to  whom 
perhaps  I  had  passed  too  many  "refers,"  "Oh  well,  when  you  have  been 
in  this  game  long  enough,  you  will  know  intuitively  how  to  pick  out  the 
poor  ones,  but  you  must  not  let  your  judgment  become  so  warped  by 
these  that  you  cannot  tell  a  good  one  when  you  see  it." 

It  used  to  be  said  of  an  old  President  of  the  "Home,"  who  formerly 
had  been  a  New  England  Special  Agent,  that  when  trying  out  a  young 
man  whom  he  suspected  of  having  special  agency  timber  in  his  makeup, 
he  would  ask  him  on  his  first  trip  to  bring  in  a  report  of  a  certain  cotton 
mill  in  a  Connecticut  town,  and  after  discussing  the  merits  of  the  risk 
with  him,  the  President  would  remark,  "Well,  my  boy,  when  I  started 
out  as  a  Special  Agent  forty  years  ago  I  was  sent  to  make  inspection  of 
that  very  mill,  and  it  looked  so  bad  that  I  ordered  our  policy  cancelled 
immediately  and  thereby  lost  a  good  agent  for  the  "Home,"  but  the  old 
mill  has  stood  there  ever  since  without  a  single  fire  and  as  a  monument 
to  my  poor  judgment." 

It  is  certain  that  we  are  getting  more  and  more  to  consider  owner- 
ship, and  that  which  usually  goes  with  good  ownership — good  housekeep- 
ing, but  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  our  underwriting  departments 
should  be  brought  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  losses  as  they  occur, 
not  only  to  know  what  are  the  individual  losses,  but  to  have  before  us 
the  causes  and  adjuster's  findings  in  each  case.  After  we  have  used  up 
our  thought  in  passing  upon  a  risk  and  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action, 
how  shall  we  know  the  correctness  of  our  decision  or  otherwise  unless  we 
carefully  study  detailed  results  from  every  angle. 
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Yet  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  with  the  chances  we  take  in  our  busi- 
ness, we  are  able  to  show  the  results  obtained,  and  again  to  illustrate 
how  far  early  impressions  go,  I  recall  an  incident  as  an  office  boy  that  was 
another  eye  opener,  so  to   speak.     On  day  I  handed  a  telegram  to  our 
aged  President  and  waited  for  him  to  direct  me.     However,  the  matter 
was   too   important   and   he   hurried   to   the   Secretary   with   the   remark, 
<l Judge,  here  is  a  total  loss  from  Devil's  Lake,  North  Dakota,  who 
pointed  an  agent  there;  what  is  the  risk?"     After  investigation  it 
ascertained  that  the  appointment  was  of  recent  date,  no  report  of  I 
kind  had  been  received  from  the  agent  and  everyone  was  in  the  dark  until 
more   particulars   could  be    obtained.     I  was  around  when   these   finally 
came  in,  giving  a  loss  of  $5,000  on  a  country  flour  mill  (considerable  of 
a  jolt  in  those  days  of  no  automatic  treaty  facilities)  and  caught  the  look 
on  the  President's  face  when  he  was  informed,  although  he  was  hel] 
and  could  only  remark  that  the  place  wa>  Quid 

never  have  been  in  it. 

But  that  we  are  progressing  rapidly  is  evidenced  by  the  v. 
ence  between  the  old  fashioned  way  of  Bay  fifty  yean  ago  of  writ 
John  Jones'  flour  mill  at  1%   per  annum   and   hifl  I   dwelling  at 

75c  per  annum,  and  the  advanced  thought  of  our  1  t   day  m 

of  figuring  out  from  past   i  ce   the   actual   inner* 

cost   of  each  and   every    hazard    so    that   a   pro]  pplied   to 

any  risk  wherever  located,  including  the  conflagration 
a  slight  margin  of  profit   prorated  over  all,  and  so  that   we  may  be 
to  know  and  demonstrate  to  all   assured,   Legislators  or  other  inqnii 
minds  that  the  price  at  which  w<  11  our  policy  ii 

and  not  guess  work. 

Then  if  we  can  obtain  enough  risks  u  M  to  make  a  fair  average 

theoretically  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  consider  with  an  equal  <h  _ 
of  satisfaction  and  reasonable  expectation  of  profit  the  unprotected  fl 
tannery  or  unsprinklered  sawmill  with  the  sprinklered  "Class  A"  build- 
ing in  one  of  our  first-class  cities. 

But  even  when  we  shall   I  rtained  the  correct    price  to  ask 

for  each  policy  we  write,  I  am  of  the  opinion  thai  we  in  the  fire  insur- 
ance business  will  still  use  the  pencil  in  dealing  with  the  Individual 
of,  for  instance,  Mr.  Slabwozewski,  the  second-hand  clothing  man.  oi 
frame  slaughterhouse  which  may  be  ■   Local   ouisa  thai   the  I 

ness  may  never  become  one  of  accounting  <»nl; 
field  man,  inspector  and  examiner  will  still  be  much  needed. 
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The  President — With  this  paper,  gentlemen,  concludes  the 
morning  exercise,  and  for  the  final  session  this  afternoon  we 
have  some  very  valuable  papers,  and  I  am  asking  you  to  be 
here  at  two  o'clock  sharp.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  two 
o'clock. 
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FOURTH  SESSION. 

"Wednesday,  February  7,  1917,  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The   President — Gentlemen,   please   come   to   order.      The 
hour  has  now  arrived  for  the  opening  of  our  afternoon  session. 
I  am  rather  sorry,  after  what  I  said,  that  the  members  hi 
lunched  a  little  bit  extensively  today,  and  are  not  showing  up 
as  promptly  as  could  have  been  wished,  particular1  our 

first  talk  will  be  an  interesting  one.    I  am  taking  pleasure 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  George  W.  Cartwright,  formerly  S 
from  Fresno  County,  and  for  very  many  years  a   practicing 
attorney  there.     He  has  now  left  the  practice  of  the  law  to 
devote  his  time,  attention  and  energies  to  the  fnrtherence  of 
our  own  special  business.    His  experience  and  ripe  judgment  as 
an  attorney  and  as  a  legislator  will  give  an  added  point  to 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  insurance  Legislation.    Mr.  I 
W.  Cartwright,  gentlemen.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Cartwright — Ordinarily,  I  do  not  think  any  one  is  jus- 
tified in  making  an  apology  to  an  audience  that  he  is  about  to 
address.    If  he  did  not  intend  to  make  proper  preparation,  he 
ought  not  to  have  accepted  the  responsibility,  and  if  he  does 
accept  the  responsibility,  the  preparation  oughl  to  have  been 
made.    My  only  excuse,  however,  is  thai  for  the  Last  \'"\w  di 
I  have  been  laid  up  with  a  frightful  cold,  and  1  could  not  make 
the  preparation  that  this  important   Bubjecl  justifies,  and 
depart  somewhat  from  the  very  short    written  manuscript   to 
illustrate  my  personal  experience  in  the  Last  four  years,  I  b 
the  departure  will  be  more  interesting  than  the  subject-matter 
treated  in  the  article. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  laws  now  in 
force  nor  laws  now  proposed  in  this  or  other  States,  but  rather 
to  confine  this  article  to  the  general  subject  of  legislation  ad- 
verse to  insurance  companies,  and  the  most  practical  means  of 
preventing  such  legislation  in  the  future. 

In  every  large  legislative  body  there  are  four  distinct  types 
of  men. 

First:  Those  endowed  by  nature  with  the  prescience  of 
statesmanship,  and  fitted  by  training  and  experience  for  their 
exalted  duties.    They  are  the  makers  of  history. 

Second:  Those  who  are  honest  and  sincere,  but  who  are 
sadly  lacking  in  knowledge  and  ability.  They  mean  well  but 
they  don't  know  how. 

Third :  The  politician  pure  and  simple,  the  man  who  sub- 
jects every  proposal  to  the  test  of  political  expediency,  and 

Fourth:  Legislators  who  are  actuated  by  dishonest  and 
corrupt  motives.  Fortunately  this  class  is  so  small  usually,  that 
we  hardly  need  to  take  it  into  the  reckoning. 

Insurance  companies  like  all  other  corporate  enterprises 
have  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  public  criticism,  sometimes 
justified  by  the  facts,  but  in  the  main  inspired  by,  and  the  out- 
growth of,  irresponsible  utterances  of  agitators. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  been  agitating,  legis- 
lating and  regulating  the  business  man  out  of  business,  and  the 
working  man  out  of  his  job.  Sincere  but  misguided  men  have 
been  preaching  the  gospel  of  hate ;  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord 
and  discontent;  widening  the  breach  that  ought  never  to  have 
existed  between  capital  and  labor.  A  false  public  sentiment 
has  thus  been  built  up,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  the  average 
legislator  to  disregard  that  sentiment.  He  wants  votes,  and  he 
believes  that  the  surest  way  to  popular  favor  is  to  hammer  the 
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corporation.  I  firmly  believe  that  no  permanent  relief  can  go 
to  Insurance  and  other  corporate  enterprises  until  the  public 
mind  has  been  educated  and  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
economic  principles  involved.  Both  capital  and  labor  must 
learn  that  they  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  that 
their  interests  are  mutual,  though  not  identical.  Capital  is  the 
unused  residue  of  wealth  created  by  preceding  generations,  and 
handed  down  to  us.  Capital  furnishes  labor  its  only  opportu- 
nity for  employment.  If  labor  would  chop  down  a  tree,  capital 
furnishes  the  ax.     If  labor  makes  a  pair  of  she  tal  fur- 

nishes the  factory.    But  when  we  have  such  widespread  agita- 
tion and  threatened  legislation,  capital  becomes  timid,  rel 
to  its  hiding  place  and  refuses  to  furnish  the  ax  or  the  factory. 
At  such  times  unemployment  becom  ral  and  both  capital 

and  labor  suffer  as  a  result. 

I  came  to  San  Francisco  two  J  i  to  talk  with  on< 

your  very  big  business  men.  I  will  refrain  from  mentioning  his 
name,  because  I  have  not  that  privilege,  although  1  think  he 
would  make  no  objection  if  1  did  mention  it.  I  presented  a 
business  proposition  to  him.  Be  took  a  half  day  to  in\. 
it,  and  at  the  close  of  our  conference,  he  said,  "Yon  have  the 
best  business  proposition,  the  sonndesl  business  proposition, 
that  has  been   put    up   to   me   in   many  Yon    will    make 

money,  but   I  am  not   going  into  it."     1  said,  "You  are  B  busi- 
ness man?"     "Yes."     "YOU   want   to  make   money.'"     ' '  Y  • 

"You  say  this  will  make  moneyt M    "Y<  Bnl  you  are  not 

going  in.  I  do  not  understand  it.  What  is  the  troublef" 
"Well,"  he  said.  "Von  know  we  owned  a  lol  of  railroad  Bto 
and  we  owned  a  lot  of  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  stock,  we  owned 
Wells,  Fargo  stock,  we  owned  some  factory  stocks,  and  the 
like — all  enterprises  that  require  the  employment  of  large  num- 
bers of  men.    First,  the  Federal  Government   came  along 
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regulate.  The  President  of  the  United  States  always  appointed 
big  men  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These  men 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right,  but  they  did  not  know  our  busi- 
ness. It  took  us  thirty  years  to  learn  that  business."  By  way 
of  parenthesis,  I  might  add  that  the  same  argument  would 
apply  to  the  legislator  who  thinks  he  knows  something  about 
the  insurance  business.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  it  myself,  but  I  have  an  idea  I  know  more  about  it  than 
the  average  legislator,  because  I  have  come  in  pretty  close  con- 
tact with  it  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  To  return  to  my 
business  man.  He  said,  "It  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  educate  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  a  point  where  they  would  not  kill  us.  We  finally 
got  by.  Then  the  State  came  along  and  regulated  us/'  and  he 
said,  "It  is  hard  for  those  men  to  do  what  would  be  fair  because 
they  know  that  every  act  of  theirs  would  influence  the  vote  in 
the  State ;  they  know  it  is  popular  to  hammer  the  corporations, 
they  know  it  is  unpopular  to  protect  them:  they  know  it  is 
popular  to  reduce  rates,  they  know  it  is  unpopular  to  raise 
them.  Then  the  City  came  along  and  regulates  us,  and  those 
fellows  don't  know  anything  about  our  business,  and  do  not 
want  to  know.  Too  frequently  they  want  to  be  bribed.  Then 
the  walking  delegate ,  comes  along,  and  throws  out  his  chest 
and  struts  about,  and  he  don't  know  anything  about  us  or  the 
laboring  man  whom  he  represents,  either.  He  wants  to  show 
his  authority,  and  not  infrequently  he  has  his  hand  out,  too." 
To  sum  it  up,  he  said,  "On  the  31st  day  of  December  last,  I, 
together  with  four  or  five  other  men  in  this  city,  sat  at  a  little 
table  in  a  restaurant  to  see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year 
in,  as  had  been  our  custom  for  years.  Among  other  subjects 
we  discussed  the  investment  of  monies.  We  laid  this  question 
on  the  carpet,  and  we  spiked  it  down  and  clinched  the  spikes, 
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that  we  would  never  invest  another  damn  dollar  in  this  coun- 
try."   I  am  using  his  language,  swearing  by  proxy. 

Now,  when  capital  is  forced  to  that  attitude,  you  can  see  the 
effects  upon  labor.  The  insurance  men  may  think  that  the 
labor  and  capital  question  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  insur- 
ance business.  But  I  have  been  told,  and  I  think  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  some  extent  to  observe,  that  your  loss  ratios 
invariably  go  up  in  hard  times,  and  hard  times  always  attend 
on  unemployment. 

Every  law  proposed  should  be  subject  to  this  crucial  to 
what  will  be  its  effect  upon  business,  and  if  the  proposal  law 
tends  to  discourage  legitimate  business  investments,  nothing 
but  the  gravest  public  necessity  can  justify  the  passage  of  the 
law. 

Labor  for  the  most  part  believes  that  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict must  go  on  for  ever  between  labor  and  capital.  As  proof 
of  this  conflict  they  tell  us  that  labor  wants  high  v  liile 

capital  wants  low  wages,  and  there  can  never  be  an  end  to  the 
struggle.  No  doctrine  could  be  more  false  or  harmful.  Some 
kind  of  competition  enters  into  every  business  transaction.  For 
example,  the  farmer  wants  to  sell  his  produce  to  the  merchant 
at  the  highest  price  he  can  get,  and  the  merchant  wants  to  buy 
that  produce  at  the  lowest  price  he  can  gel  it  for.  On  the 
other  hand  the  merchant  wants  to  sell  the  farmer  his  groceries 
and  provisions  at  as  high  a  price  as  he  can  get  without  losing 
the  farmer's  trade.  Here  then  is  another  irresponsible  con- 
flict, should  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  make  war  on  each 
other  ? 

It  is  highly  important  to  the  merchant  that  the  Farmer 
should  be  prosperous,  and  it  is  equally  important  to  the  farmer 
that  the  merchant  should  be  prosperous,  otherwise  the  mer- 
chant could  not  buy'  his  products  and  the  farmer  could   not 
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supply  them.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  capital  and  labor. 
When  capital  is  discouraged  and  losing  money,  labor  goes  un- 
employed. When  labor  is  unemployed,  capital  has  lost  the 
largest  market  for  its  products.  They  are  mutually  dependent 
upon  each  other. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  or  corporation  was  an  unmitigated  evil. 
That  one  man  could  not  grow  rich  without  others  becoming 
correspondingly  poor,  and  that  the  great  problem  of  the  day 
was  to  secure  a  wider  and  more  equitable  division  of  wealth. 
I  overlooked  the  fact  that  nature  has  so  limited  the  use  of 
wealth,  that  no  harm  can  come  from  large  accumulations. 

When  the  rich  man  makes  an  extra  million,  he  does  not 
wear  two  suits  of  clothes;  he  does  not  eat  more  bacon  and 
beans.  He  merely  extends  the  field  of  his  operations  and  em- 
ploys more  men.  The  harm  comes  when  by  agitation  and  regu- 
lation, we  cause  the  business  man  to  lose  money,  he  hedges  in 
his  business  operations,  discharges  employees,  and  creates  an 
army  of  unemployment. 

In  dealing  with  insurance  companies,  the  legislator  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  companies  ought  to  be  allowed 
substantial  profits  during  the  normal  years  in  order  to  be  able 
to  pay  occasional  conflagration  losses.  No  sane  man  wants  to 
insure  with  a  company  that  is  constantly  losing  money,  and  if 
adverse  legislation  is  persisted  in,  the  insurance  companies  will 
reach  a  point  where  they  can  no  longer  perform  their  functions. 

The  laboring  man  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  insurance 
companies.  They  relieve  the  employer  from  the  fire  hazard, 
and  so  contribute  to  permanence  of  employment. 

No  more  inopportune  time  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
against  business  could  be  imagined.  With  a  world  war  waging 
on  a  colossal  scale,  with  our  relations  so  strained  that  it  would 
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seem  impossible  to  maintain  our  neutrality,  with  the  whole  at- 
mosphere perplexed  with  uncertainties,  why  add  to  our  diffi- 
culties by  passing  burdensome  laws? 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  rent  in  the  sky,  and  I  believe  that 
labor  is  .changing  its  position,  and  I  believe  that  the  laboring 
men  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the  agitator  has  been  bunco- 
ing them.  On  the  10th  of  July,  I  was  invited  to  make  a  speech 
on  the  subject  to  the  laboring  men  and  their  employers  in 
Stockton.  It  was  not  a  prepared  paper,  but  an  offhand  speech. 
I  discussed  the  subject  very  fully,  the  subject  of  labor  and 
capital — as  fully  as  I  could  discuss  it.  The  first  men  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  that  speech  were  laboring  men  present,  and 
particularly  the  honest  labor  leaders  present.  They  said  that, 
if  this  doctrine  could  be  exploited  in  every  labor  council  in  the 
country,  they  could  drive  out  their  false  labor  leaders  and  the 
quarrel  between  capital  and  labor  would  stop.  I  think  it 
would,  too. 

I  was  up  in  Petaluma  two  years  ago  last  fall,  and  I  heard 
a  most  remarkable  political  speech.  I  never  heard  anything  like 
it  for  a  vote  getter.  The  adjectives  and  adverbs  that  were  used  in 
the  denunciation  of  corporations  were  as  rich  as  could  be  gath- 
ered from  any  dictionary.  Everybody  was  pleased,  everybody 
carried  off  their  seats.  The  next  morning  I  stepped  into  a 
little  restaurant,  and  four  workingmen  came  in.  One  of  them 
stepped  up  and  introduced  himself  as  an  old  school  mate  of 
mine  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  about  thirty-five  years.  Then 
he  introduced  me  to  his  companions,  and  they  began  to  talk 
politics.  They  referred  to  the  remarkable  meeting  of  the  night 
before,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it.  Well,  I  said  I 
thought  it  was  a  splendid  thing,  splendid  from  the  standpoint 
of  vote  getting.  But  I  asked  them  if  they  had  ever  heard  the 
other  side  of  it.     No,  they  did  not  know  that  there  was  any 
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other  side.  "Now,"  I  said,  "what  did  we  hear  last  night?  Let 
us  cut  out  the  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Let  us  cut  out  the 
pounding  of  the  desk.  What  did  we  hear?  That  they  had 
reduced  railroad  rates  and  fares  so  many  million  dollars." 
"That  is  right,  we  heard  that."  "They  had  reduced  Wells, 
Fargo  Express  Company's  rates."  "That  is  right.  What 
else?"  "They  had  reduced  the  water  rate  in  different  cities, 
and  the  electric  light  and  power  rates  in  different  cities,  making 
a  total  all  together  of  seven  million  dollars  saved  to  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  California,  that  would  otherwise  have  gone 
into  the  insatiable  maw  of  these  greedy  and  conscienceless  cor- 
porations. Hurrah  for  the  men  that  did  that."  I  voted  for  the 
bill,  and  am  entitled  to  some  credit.  But  what  happened?  I 
asked  those  four  men  if  they  had  had  any  raise  in  wages,  if 
times  were  any  better  with  them.  "No."  If  they  were  able  to 
buy  their  cans  of  corn  and  tomatoes  any  cheaper.  No,  they 
could  not.  "Then  you  did  not  get  your  part  of  the  seven  mil- 
lion dollars."  "No."  Neither  did  I.  It  is  champagne  talk, 
sounds  nice  on  paper,  but  it  doesn't  produce  anything. 

I  said  this  to  the  boys :  "I  don 't  know  what  happened  in 
Petaluma,  but  I  know  what  happened  at  Sacramento.  It  is 
matter  of  history.  The  railroad  company,  either  from  un- 
founded fear  or  justly — I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  upon  that 
question — turned  off  one-half  of  the  men  it  had  in  the  shop  and 
put  the  other  half  on  three  days'  pay.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany's express  turned  off  one-third  of  its  employees  in  this 
State,  and  those  men  joined  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 
Labor  paid  every  dollar  of  that  seven  million.  Labor  always 
has  and  always  will  pay  every  dollar  of  the  waste  and  every 
dollar  of  the  taxes." 

I  heard  a  politician  going  up  the  State  here  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  telling  the  people  that  the  corporations  were  paying 
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the  taxes  of  this  State.  Bosh  and  nonsense.  Capital  never 
paid  anything.  It  cannot.  If  it  did,  capital  would  become  ex- 
hausted, and  we  would  have  nothing  to  hand  down  to  our  suc- 
cessors if  we  did  allow  it  to  pay.  Labor  pays  every  dollar  of 
the  taxes.  The  corporation  shifts  the  payment  to  the  next  man, 
and  that  man  gives  it  to  the  next  man,  and  finally  it  comes 
down  to  the  end  man,  the  laborer.  Labor,  through  the  oppor- 
tunity furnished  by  capital  and  under  intelligent  direction, 
makes  all  the  wealth,  and  out  of  the  wealth  that  is  thus  made 
is  paid  first  the  taxes.  When  the  laboring  man  can  be  made  to 
understand  that  every  commission,  that  every  bureau  that  is 
established  in  the  State  of  California,  or  any  other  State,  be- 
comes a  burden  upon  him,  and  that  he  ultimately  must  pay  that 
expense,  and  that  that  expense  will  be  reflected  either  in  lower 
wages  or  fewer  jobs,  or  higher  cost  of  living,  he  will  not  feel 
so  kindly  disposed  toward  these  regulating  measures. 

One  thought  more  that  I  wanted  to  present,  and  that  is, 
that  there  seems  to  my  mind  to  be  no  reason  for  the  regulation 
of  insurance  companies,  other  than  to  look  after  their  securities, 
see  that  their  securities  are  not  dissipated.  The  public  is  only 
interested  in  the  insurance  company's  ability  to  pay  in  the  event 
of  loss.  There  are  lines  of  business,  that  apparently  require 
public  regulation,  because  in  those  lines  competition  seems  to 
be  impractical.  Certain  enterprises,  like  for  instance  railroads 
and  express  companies,  and  all  common  carriers,  also  water 
and  gas  companies  in  cities  and  towns,  for  the  public  does  not 
wish  to  be  needlessly  inconvenienced  by  innumerable  concerns. 
We  have  found  that  two  telephone  companies  in  a  city  are  a 
nuisance.  Those  lines  of  business,  it  would  seem,  must  be  regu- 
lated, but  where  a  competition  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  the 
regulating,  business  can  solve  its  own  problems  better  than  the 
uninformed  legislators  can  solve  them. 
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I  hope  that  I  will  live  long  enough  to  see  the  day  when  the 
soap  box  orator  who  is  preaching  this  gospel  of  hate,  and  sow- 
ing these  seeds  of  discontent,  leading  his  deluded  followers  to 
a  harvest  of  vengence,  may  be  stoned  off  the  soap  box  by  the 
very  men  whose  cause  he  pretends  to  espouse.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  have  heard  a  very  good, 
straight-from-the-shoulder  talk  on  an  economic  question  that  is 
very  near  to  our  business,  and  very  near  to  the  intimate  life  of 
every  one  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  very,  very  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Cartwright  for  his  forceful  talk. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President,  I  want  to  present  a  name  for 
honorary  membership.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  far  north 
who  has  contributed  many  papers  and  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  this  Association  and  for  the  insurance  business  in  general, 
Mr.  John  H.  Schively  of  Seattle.  I  propose  his  name  for  hon- 
orary membership. 

Mr.  Porep — Mr.  President,  I  second  the  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Williams. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion. 
Are  there  any  remarks?  Mr.  John  H.  Schively  is  before  you 
for  honorary  membership.  All  in  favor  of  his  election  will  say 
"Aye."  Contrary  minded,  "No."  The  motion  is  carried,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Gentlemen,  among  the  subjects  which  are  nearest  to  our 
hearts  is  that  of  economy,  I  had  occasion  to  call  your  attention 
to  in  my  address.  One  of  the  steps  in  that  direction  now  being 
exploited  is  the  matter  of  uniform  forms.  We  will  now  hear 
from  Mr.  H.  L.  A.  Bates,  secretary  of  the  Standard  Forms 
Bureau  upon  the  subject  of  uniform  forms. 
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UNIFORM  FORMS 

By  H.  L.  A.  Bates,  Secretary  Standard  Forms  Bureau. 

Gentlemen:  When  your  President  asked  me  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  most  close  to  me,  the  Standard  Forms  Bureau,  I  was  very  glad  to 
inform  him  that  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  put  before 
you  the  plans  and  possibilities  of  this  Bureau  as  they  appear  to  me  from 
the  various  angles  of  vision  of  the  Company,  the  Examiner,  the  Agent 
and  Broker  and  last  but  not  least  the  Insured. 

Having  been  a  special  agent  for  many  years,  I  realize  very  fully 
the  tremendous  influence  that  the  Special  Agent  has  with  the  local  agent 
in  the  adoption  of  any  new  measures  put  forth  by  the  Companies,  and 
I  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  having  the  co-operation  of  all  Special 
Agents  from  the  moment  that  the  forms,  clauses,  permits,  warranties  and 
other  blanks  of  this  bureau  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Agents  for 
use,  and  in  this  regard  the  Bureau  solicits  your  active  assistance  and 
study  of  the  forms  so  that  agents  may  get  a  l '  standard ;  J  reply  from 
each  Special  Agent  to  any  question  propounded  by  them. 

Beginning  with  the  origin  of  this  Bureau,  I  will  briefly  point  out, 
that  at  various  times  the  subject  of  the  standardization  of  blanks  and 
co-operative  buying  and  printing,  has  been  taken  up  for  discussion  in 
this  and  other  Pacific  Board  meetings,  but  though  the  seed  had  been 
sown  it  did  not  seem  to  germinate. 

The  seed  was  not  lifeless  however,  and  when  Mr.  Tuttle  of  the 
Continental  visited  this  Coast  last  spring  and  addressed  the  Companies 
on  the  subject  of  uniform  forms,  and  what  was  being  accomplished  by 
the  Uniform  Forms  Committee  of  Chicago,  the  seed  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant here  for  many  years  was  immediately  quickened,  took  root,  and 
blossomed  into  the  Standard  Forms  Bureau,  concerning  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  speaking  to  you  today. 

At  the  meeting,  addressee!  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  the  Companies  appointed 
Mr.  A.  M.  Brown,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  be  selected  by  him  to 
form  a  Bureau,  and  authorized  a  small  assessment  of  l/100th  of  1%  of 
the  premiums  received  by  each  Company  in  the  eight  states  and  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  known  as  Pacific  Coast. 

About  98%  of  the  premiums  contributed  to  the  assessment,  and  pre- 
liminary work  was  at   once   begun.      The   Chairman   selected  Mr.   Clark 
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and  Mr.  Alverson  to  represent  the  so-called  non-board  fraternity,  and 
Mr.  Kellam,  Mr.  Dornin,  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Mr.  Bailey  to  represent  the 
Board  interests.  Later  the  Committee  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Olds  and  Mr.  McClure  Kelley. 

It  was  first  proposed  to  standardize  as  many  forms  as  were  required 
to  cover  every  class  of  risk  on  the  Pacific  Coast  together  with  the 
necessary  attendant  permits,  clauses  and  warranties,  and  to  make  the 
forms  as  liberal  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  insured  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Agents.  In  consequence  about  seventy  policy  forms 
were  drafted,  of  which  some  forty  had  been  approved  by  the  Committee, 
and  it  was  thought  that  about  ten  more  forms  would  close  the  require- 
ments exclusive  of  clauses,  permits  and  warranties.  You  can  readily 
understand  the  great  amount  of  time  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
were  compelled  to  give,  and  they  gave  of  themselves  freely. 

Unfortunately  the  paper  market  was  soaring,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  to  print  and  supply  about  20,000  agents  with  a  suitable  quantity  of 
so  many  forms  was  at  this  time  prohibitive.  The  Committee  then  de- 
cided to  adopt  only  those  forms  covering  risks  which  would  be  found  in 
every  town  large  and  small,  and  selected  the  following. 

24.     Automobile   Private    Garage    and    Private    Stable    form    (Build- 
ing and  Contents). 
27.     Automobile  Garage  Salesroom  and  Kepair  Shop  Form. 

52.  Blacksmith  and  Wagon  Shop  Form. 

53.  Blank  Form. 

76.     Building  Form,  Mercantile. 
111.     Church  and  Contents  Form. 

183.  Dwelling   and   Private   Garage   or   Private   Stable   Form    (Build- 

ings Only). 

184.  Dwelling  House  Form  (Building  and  Contents). 
211.     Farm  Property  Form. 

232.     Furniture  and  Fixtures  and  Merchandise  Form  not  for  Stores. 

276.  Hay  in  Field  Form. 

277.  Hay  in  Warehouse  Form. 

291.     Hotel,  Apartment,  Boarding  and  Lodging  House  Form  (Build- 
ing and  Furniture  and  Fixtures). 
294.     Household  Furniture  Form  in  Eisks  other  than  Dwelling. 
349.     Lumber  Yard  Eetail  Form. 
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367.  Merchandise  and  Fixture  Form. 

438.  Printing  Plant  Form. 

495.  School  or  Library  Form  (Building  and  Contents). 

520.  Stable  Form,  Commercial   (Building  and  Contents). 

544.  Theater  and  Moving  Picture  Form. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  forms  the  Committee  have  selected  for 
general  distribution  the  following  clauses,  permits  and  warranties: 

16  Assignment  (Actual  sale  and  transfer  of  title). 

20  Automatic  Sprinkler  Warranty. 

28  Average  or  Distribution  or  Pro  Rata  Clause. 

104  Cease  Operations  or  Shutdown  Permit. 

105  Cease   Operations   or   Shutdown   Permit   with   Watchman   War- 

ranty. 
116     Clear  Space  Clause. 

136  Consequential  Damage  Exemption  Clause. 

137  Contract  for  Deed  Loss  Payable  Clause. 

155  Course  of  Construction  Clause  Non-Occupancy  Warranty. 

156  Course  of  Construction  Clause  Permit  to  Occupy. 

180  Drying  Permit  for  Fruit  Packing  Houses  and  Dryers. 

218  Fireworks  Permit. 

275  Hay  or  Broom  Corn  or  Lime  Warranty  for  Vessels. 

335  Leased  Ground  Clause. 

371  Mortgage  Clause  with  Full  Contribution. 

460  Reduced  Rate  Average  Clause  no  Exemption. 

461  Reduced  Rate  Average  Clause  2%  Exemption. 
466  Removal  Permit. 

546     Three-Fourth  Value  Clause. 

578  Vacancy  Permit  (Full  Coverage). 

579  Vacancy  Permit  Three-Fourths  Loss  Clause. 

599  Watchman  with  Central  Reporting  Station  Warranty  for  Mer- 

cantile Buildings,  Night  Only. 

600  Watchman  with  Central  Reporting  Station  Warranty  for  Mer- 

cantile Buildings,  Night,  Sundays  and  Holidays. 

603  Watchman    with    Watchman    Clock    Warranty    for    Mercantile 

Buildings  Night  Only. 

604  Watchman    with    Watchman    Clock    Warranty    for    Mercantile 

Buildings,  Nights,  Sundays  and  Holidays. 
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A  meeting  of  all  Companies  was  called  and  the  plans  of  the  Com- 
mittee laid  before  them  and  endorsed,  and  a  levy  of  l/6th  of  1% 
of  all  Pacific  Coast  premiums  authorized.  This  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  97  Companies,  and  confirmed  the  future  of 
the  Bureau. 

At  a  later  meeting  the  following  section  was  added  to  the  Standard 
Forms  Bureau  Agreement  to  be  signed  by  all  Members: 

' i  The  forms,  clauses,  permits,  warranties  and  other  blanks  promul- 
gated by  and  furnished  to  Agents  and  Companies  by  this  Association  on 
request  of  a  member  thereof,  shall  be  used  throughout  the  Territory  and 
States  enumerated  in  Section  1  hereof,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  Agents  and  Brokers  from  printing  their  own  forms,  provided  (a) 
that  no  Company  Member  of  this  Association  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
contribute  in  any  manner  to  the  cost  of  same,  (b)  that  such  forms  shall 
not  be  broader  in  scope  that  the  forms  of  this  Bureau,  though  the  ver- 
batim language  may  vary  from  the  form  of  this  Bureau,  and  (c)  that  all 
such  forms  shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  this  Bureau  and  received 
the  necessary  approval  thereof. " 

hence  the  use  of  the  Bureau  blanks  is  practically  mandatory,  as  those 
Companies  not  having  joined,  will  no  doubt  at  an  early  date  be  required 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  do  so. 

The  above  forms  have  been  in  type  since  last  October,  and  though  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  authorizes  any  Member  to  use  such  forms 
as  fast  as  they  are  adopted,  it  has  been  advisable  not  to  issue  them  (as 
the  permits  in  them  were  broader  than  the  present  Board  rules  allow) 
until  a  vote  could  be  taken  by  the  Board  to  repeal  certain  of  these 
requirements  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Standard  Forms. 

Many  of  the  forms  are  differently  worded  to  what  has  been  custo- 
mary, and  I  draw  your  attention  to  Form  367,  Merchandise  and  Fixtures. 
This  form  is  designed  to  cover  any  stock  of  Merchandise.     It  reads: 

STANDARD  FORMS  BUREAU  FORM  367 

MERCHANDISE  AND  FIXTURES  FORM 

*1.    $ On     merchandise     of     every  description     consisting     princi- 
pally of manufactured  or  in  process 

of  manufacture,  and  on  materials  for  manufacturing  same, 
including  packages,  labels,  cases,  boxes  and  all  wrapping 
and  packing  materials,  being  the   property  of  insured  or 
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sold  but  not  removed;  and  (provided  the  insured  shall  be 
liable  by  law  for  loss  or  damage  thereto  or  shall  have 
specifically  assumed  liability  therefor),  this  insurance  shall 
also  cover  merchandise  held  in  trust,  or  on  commission,  or 
left  for  storage  or  repairs;  all  only  while  contained  in  the 

story  roof,  building 

and  its  additions  (if  any)  of  like  construction  communi- 
cating and  in  contact  therewith,  situate  No on  the 

side   of Street,  between 

and Streets,    in 

*2.    $ On  store,  office  and  workshop  furniture  and  fixtures  and 

equipment;  and  on  awnings,  implements,  signs  and  tools; 
and  on  supplies  incidental  to  the  business  of  insured  not 
described  under  Item  1  above;  all  only  while  contained  in, 
on  or  attached  to  above  described  building  and  its  additions 
(if  any)  of  like  construction  communicating  and  in  contact 
therewith. 

*3.    $ On    


*4.    $ On 


*No  insurance  attaches  under  any  of  the  above  items  unless  a  certain 
amount  is  specified  and  inserted  in  the  blank  immediately  preceding  the 
item. 

Loss  or  damage  for  which  insured  shall  be  liable  by  law,  or  for  which 
insured  shall  have  specifically  assumed  liability,  under  item  1  above,  shall 
be  adjusted  with  and  payable  to  the  insured  named  in  this  policy. 

"Restriction  in  Case  of  Specific  Insurance.' '  No  article  or  piece  of 
personal  property  separately  insured  for  a  specific  amount  under  this,  or 
any  other  policy,  is  covered  by  this  policy  except  for  such  specific  amount, 
if  any,  named  herein;  nor  shall  this  company  be  liable  for  loss  to  mer- 
chandise of  others  for  which  the  insured  is  liable  by  law  or  shall  have 
specifically  assumed  liability,  on  which  insurance  is  carried  by  or  in  the 
name  of  others  than  the  insured  named  in  this  policy. 

"Sidewalk  Clause. "  It  is  understood  that  property  above  described 
is  also  covered  under  its  respective  items,  on  sidewalks,  platforms  and  alley- 
ways pertaining  to  above  described  building,  only  while  in  daily  transit  to 
and  from  said  building. 
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Other  insurance  permitted. 

The  provisions  printed  on  the  back  of  this  form  are  hereby  referred  to 
and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Attached  to  Policy  No of  the Insurance  Co. 

Agency  at ,  Dated 


Agent. 
For  other  provisions  see  reverse  side  of  this  rider 

PROVISIONS  REFERRED   TO  IN  AND   MADE  PART  OF  THIS  RIDER    (NO.   367) 

"Permits."  Permission  granted  to  make  alterations  or  repairs  to  the 
above  described  building  without  limit  of  time,  and  to  build  additions, 
and  if  of  like  construction  and  communicating  and  in  contact  therewith, 
this  policy  shall  cover  in  same  under  its  respective  items;  permission  also 
granted  to  do  such  work  in  said  building  as  the  nature  of  the  occupancy 
may  require;  to  work  at  any  and  all  times;  and,  when  not  in  violation  of 
law  or  ordinance,  to  generate  illuminating  gas  or  vapor,  and  to  keep  and 
use  the  necessary  quantities  of  all  articles,  things  and  materials  incidental 
to  the  business  conducted  therein  and  for  the  operation  of  said  building, 
it  being  warranted  by  insured  that  no  artificial  light  (other  than  incan- 
descent electric  light)  be  permitted  in  the  room  when  the  reservoir  of 
any  machine  or  device  using  petroleum  or  any  of  its  products  of  greater 
inflammability  than  kerosene  oil  is  being  filled  or  drawn  on.  A  breach 
of  this  warranty  suspends  this  insurance  during  such  breach.  But  not- 
withstanding anything  herein  contained,  the  use,  keeping,  allowing,  or 
storing  on  the  within  described  premises  of  dynamite,  fireworks,  Greek 
fire,  gunpowder  in  excess  of  fifty  pounds,  nitro  glycerine  or  other  ex- 
plosives is  prohibited  and  shall  wholly  suspend  this  policy  during  the 
period  such  use,  keeping,  allowing  or  storing  shall  continue  unless  a 
specific  permit  therefor  is  attached  to  this  policy. 

"Lightning  Clause."  This  policy  shall  cover  any  direct  loss  or  dam- 
age by  lightning  (meaning  thereby  the  commonly  accepted  use  of  the 
term  "lightning"  and  in  no  case  to  include  loss  or  damage  by  cyclone, 
tornado  or  windstorm)  not  exceeding  the  sum  insured  nor  the  interest  of 
the  insured  in  the  property,  and  subject  in  all  other  respects  to  the  terms 
and-  conditions  of  this  policy;  Provided,  however,  that  if  there  shall  be 
any  other  insurance  on  said  property  this  company  shall  be  liable  only 
pro  rata  with  such  other  insurance  for  any  direct  loss  by  lightning 
whether  such  other  insurance  be  against  direct  loss  by  lightning*  or  not. 
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"Electrical  Exemption  Clause.77  If  dynamos,  wiring,  lamps,  motors, 
switches  or  other  electrical  appliances  or  devices  are  insured  by  this 
policy,  this  insurance  shall  not  cover  any  immediate  loss  or  damage  to 
dynamos,  exciters,  lamps,  motors,  switches,  or  any  other  apparatus  for 
generating,  utilizing,  testing,  regulating,  or  distributing  electricity,  caused 
directly  by  electric  currents  therein  whether  artificial  or  natural. 

From  this  form  you  will  note  that  in  case  of  the  risk  being  a  hard- 
ware store,  the  word  "  hardware 77  is  to  be  incorporated.  If  a  drug  store, 
the  word  "drugs77  and  so  on.  This  is  required,  not  for  the  protection  of 
the  insured,  but  for  department  office  classification  purposes.  You  will 
then  note  the  departure  from  the  usual  form  in  use  which  reads  "his 
own,  or  held  by  him  in  trust,  or  on  commission,  or  sold  but  not  removed, 
etc.77  The  Bureau  form  covers  goods  *in  trust  but  only  "provided  the 
insured  shall  be  liable  by  law  for  loss  or  damage  thereto,  or  shall  have 
specifically  assumed  liability  therefor.77  This  change  is  solely  for  the 
protection  of  the  insured  as  it  has  been  held  by  the  Courts,  that  if  an 
insured  be  the  trustee  or  bailee  of  any  goods,  and  his  policy  cover  goods 
in  trust,  that  whether  he  intended  to  cover  the  goods  or  not  is  immaterial, 
as  in  the  absence  of  specific  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  policy  shows  that 
he  had  done  so  and  being  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  he  had 
insured  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  and  the  owner  has  the  right 
to  file  proofs  and  claim  directly  on  the  Company.  You  can  well  see  how 
the  insured  could  have  his  protection  taken  away  from  him  through  his 
policy  having  to  contribute  to  the  loss  of  a  second  party  without  his 
active  consent.  You  can  also  imagine  where  the  insured  would  land,  if 
he  had  a  90%  Coinsurance  Clause  in  his  policy  and  was  carrying  90% 
insurance  based  on  values  of  property  belonging  to  him,  and  not  including 
the  value  of  property  held  by  him  in  trust  for  which  he  did  not  consider 
himself  liable. 

Under  the  Bureau  form  the  insured  has  the  privilege  of  making  him- 
self liable  to  the  owner  of  goods  held  by  him  in  trust,  but  when  he  does  so 
it  is  his  own  deliberate  act,  and  he  can  then  protect  himself  with  addi- 
tional insurance  to  the  extent  of  the  liability  assumed  by  him. 

You  will  also  note  the  clause  that  "Loss  or  damage  for  which  insured 
shall  have  specifically  assumed  liability  shall  be  adjusted  with  and  pay- 
able to  the  insured  named  in  this  policy. 7  7  This  is  to  prevent  the  owner 
of  goods  held  by  insured  in  trust  for  which  liability  has  been  assumed 
by  insured,  from  making  claim  except  through  the  insured. 
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The  permits  are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  forms,  and  are  exceedingly 
liberal.  You  will  note  the  permission  to  generate  illuminating  gas  or 
vapor  and  to  keep  and  use  the  necessary  quantities  of  all  articles,  things 
and  materials  incidental  to  the  business  conducted  therein,  subject  to  a 
gasoline  warranty  as  to  the  handling  of  same.  This  should  permit  without 
charge,  the  stabling  or  temporary  storage  of  motor  vehicles  if  incidental 
to  the  business,  and  also  permit  if  incidental  to  the  business,  the  use  of 
gasoline  torches  or  engines  or  other  gasoline  devices  and  the  use  and 
storage  of  gasoline. 

The  same  standardized  permits  appear,  with  slight  changes,  on  all 
forms  and  protect  the  insured  from  unintentional  forfeiture  of  his  con- 
tract, and  the  Committee  has  not  felt  that  in  these  liberalized  forms  the 
Companies '  interests  are  in  any  way  jeopardized  thereby.  All  of  the 
forms  are  equally  broad,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  insured  and  the 
agents. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  to  prepare  forms  which  will  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  various  states.  It  has  been  suggested  that  separate 
forms  be  prepared  for  the  California  Standard  Policy  and  for  the  New 
York  Standard  Policy,  as  it  was  thought  that  to  "  suspend "  a  New 
York  Policy  when  by  its  terms  it  should  be  "Void"  might  not  be  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  or  be  in  line  with  the  policy  conditions.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  Companies  under  a  New  York  Standard  Policy 
have  the  right  to  modify  the  penalties.  This  policy  reads  "this  entire 
policy,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  agreement  endorsed  hereon,  or 
added  hereto,  shall  be  void"  etc.,  hence,  they  are  permitted  to  otherwise 
provide  for  suspension  in  place  of  voidance,  and  since  by  law  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  do  not  permit  voidance  for  breach  of  warranty, 
but  merely  suspension  during  the  breach,  it  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to 
the  insurers  in  the  other  states  to  penalize  them  more  severely  because 
they  have  not  enjoined  the  Companies  with  similar  legal  enactment. 

The  Bureau  has  adopted  and  patented  a  trade  mark  which  will  appear 
on  every  blank.  As  nearly  all  of  the  Companies  have  joined  the  Bureau, 
all  policies  will,  as  soon  as  the  forms  are  supplied  to  agents,  be  uniform 
and  concurrent. 

There  will  be  no  litigation  over  non-concurrency,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  wording.  The  home  office  examiners 
will  be  relieved  of  a  vast  amount  of  work,  in  not  having  to  read  every 
word  of  each  form  attached  to  a  daily  report,  as  the  trade  mark  will  be 
sufficient   verification  of   the  wording.     The  agents  will   discontinue  the 
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use  of  all  forms  furnished  by  their  various  Companies  and  use  only  the 
forms  of  this  Bureau. 

The  saving  in  filing  space  is  apparent  to  you  all,  as  the  forms  fur- 
nished by  Companies  range  from  six  to  twenty.  Hence,  if  an  agent  rep- 
resented ten  companies,  he  would  have  ten  sets  of  non-concurrent  forms 
of  from  six  to  twenty  each.  Under  the  Bureau  form  he  would  have  but 
one  set  of  twenty  forms  and  of  course  there  would  not  be  the  non- 
concurrency  now  existing. 

From  an  economical  standpoint,  the  Companies  will  save  very  con- 
siderably in  forms  supplied,  and  express  or  postal  charges  thereon,  since 
all  forms  will  go  directly  from  the  Bureau  to  the  agent,  and  only  one  set 
to  each  agent,  but  they  will  also  save  through  collective  purchases  in 
large  quantities.  As  a  concrete  instance  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  on 
the  paper  alone  required  to  print  the  initial  lot  of  forms,  a  saving  has 
been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  over  $10,000,  being  the  difference  between 
the  price  paid  for  paper  by  the  Companies  in  the  lots  required  by  them 
individually,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  Bureau  in  Carload  lots. 

In  this  connection  the  cost  of  the  printing  will  be  much  lower  as 
owing  to  the  number  of  blanks  to  be  printed,  say  thirty  million,  the  forms 
are  electrotyped  and  printed  about  eighteen  to  the  impression.  The 
press  work  has  been  let  to  bid,  the  Bureau  furnishing  the  electros  and 
paper. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  be  pleased  to  note  from  the  Companies ' 
view  point. 

1.  The  saving  in  cost. 

2.  The  concurrency  of  policies. 

3.  The  saving  in  time  of  the  examiners  and  other  office  employees. 

From  the  Examiner's  view  point. 

1.  The  standardization  of  the  forms. 

2.  The  trade  mark  imprint,  enabling  him  to  discard  the  neces- 
sity of  closely  reading  the  printed  wording,  and  the  conse- 
quent gain  in  time  for  other  important  duties. 

From  the  Agent's  view  point. 

1.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  forms  owing  to  the  liberal 
conditions. 

2.  The  non  disturbance  of  his  business  through  rivals  upsetting 
the  wordings  of  his  Company  forms,  or  those  of  his  own 
drafting. 
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3.  The  small  amount  of  space  required  to  file  the  Bureau  forms. 

4.  The  uniformity  of  all  policies  issued  by  him. 
From  the  Insured's  view  point. 

1.  That  the  forms  attached  to  his  policies  issued  by  agents  of 
Bureau  Members,  will  all  be  the  same,  as  evidenced  by  the 
trade  mark. 

2.  That  his  interests  have  been  as  fully  protected  as  the  Com- 
mittee knows  how,  through  careful  wording  and  liberal 
coverage. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  Special  Agents  view  point,  as  from  the  letters 
and  visits  the  Bureau  has  received  from  Special  Agents,  it  is  most  evident 
that  the  Bureau  idea  appeals  to  them  strongly. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Bureau  could  take  upon 
itself  on  behalf  of  its  Members  co-operate  buying.  For  instance  the 
weight  and  size  and  quality  of  paper  for  letter  heads,  daily  reports, 
accounts  current,  endorsement  blanks,  policies,  etc.,  could  be  standardized 
and  the  Companies  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  could  file  with  the 
Bureau  the  number  of  reams  required  for  a  year's  supply.  The  sum  of 
all  requirements  would  mean  several  carloads  of  paper  which  could  be 
ordered  by  the  Bureau  and  distributed  in  the  original  ream  packages  to 
the  Companies,  they  to  pay  the  cost  plus  say  10%  Bureau  overhead  expense. 
The  same  could  be  made  to  apply  to  envelopes  and  any  other  office  sup- 
plies, provided  the  quantities  would  be  sufficient  to  order  in  carloads. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  patient  courtesy  in  listening  to  this 
summary  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Standard  Forms  Bureau,  and 
feel  sure  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant moves  in  the  right  direction  that  has  been  made  for  some  time, 
and  I  feel  that  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  will  receive  the 
loyal  support  from  every  one  of  you  that  they  deserve  for  the  untiring 
efforts  they  have  made  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  Standard  Forms 
Bureau  as  a  Coast  institution. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  have  heard  with  great 
pleasure  the  paper  from  Mr.  Bates  on  uniform  forms,  which  is 
of  interest  to  all  of  us.  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  on  ad- 
justments and  salvage,  by  Mr.  Calvert  Meade.     (Applause.) 
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ADJUSTMENTS  AND  SALVAGE 

By  Calvert  Meade,  Independent  Adjuster. 

While  these  subjects  require  different  treatment,  yet  their  results 
should  show  parallel  work.  From  experience  in  adjusting  fire  claims  and 
from  observation  of  salvagemen 's  methods,  I  am  firmly  convinced  suc- 
cessful adjusters  and  salvagemen  require  different  reasoning  viewpoints. 

Adjustments  of  fire  claims  are  in  following  contracts  made  by  insur- 
ance companies  and  insureds,  thus  striving  to  arrive  at  a  fair  sound 
ralue,  and  loss  and  damage  thereon. 

Salvaging  is  the  handling  of  damaged  goods  so  as  to  get  the  best 
results  therefrom,  after  the  sound  value  and  loss  on  damaged  goods  have 
been  fixed  and  determined. 

I  quote  portions  of  an  admirable  treatise  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Noverre  on 
' '  The  London  Salvage  Corps ' '  and  l  i  The  London  Fire  Brigade, ' '  pub- 
lished in  the  Norwich  Union  Institute  of  February,  1896. 

"Both  services  have  one  object  in  view,  inasmuch  as  each  is  leagued 
and  armed  against  what  is  often  described  as  the  "devouring  element, " 
and  while  the  one  is  engaged  in  fighting  the  flames,  the  other  is  employed 
in  preventing  an  extension  of  the  conflagration,  and  saving  every  con- 
seivable  form  of  property  from  destruction.  When  a  fire  breaks  out 
information  is  at  once  given  by  the  Fire  Brigade  to  the  Salvage  Corps, 
and  both  services  proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  outbreak.  Water- 
proof clothes  form  a  large  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  Salvage  Corps 
' i  Trap, "  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  salvagemen  to  adopt  every  possible 
means  of  saving  valuable  property,  and  this  can  only  be  done  sometimes 
by  covering  up  perishable  articles  with  waterproof  sheets.  If  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  demand  it,  goods  are  removed  bodily  from  threatened 
buildings  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  in  all  cases  where  premises  or  their 
contents  are  insured,  members  of  the  Corps  are  left  in  charge  after  the 
fire  has  been  extinguished,  and  there  remain  until  the  insurance  office 
concerned  dispense  with  them. " 

The  English  Salvage  Corps'  operations  are  very  similar  to  the  Under- 
writers Fire  Patrol  of  San  Francisco,  so  ably  conducted  for  many  years 
under  the  supervision  of  Captain  J.  F.  O.  Comstock. 

In  addition  to  the  Fire  Patrol,  I  would  consider  a  private  Salvage 
Company    very    advantageous    to    work   in    conjunction    therewith,    when 
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necessary,  in  taking  over  and  or  disposing  of  damaged  merchandise  after 
the  Fire  Patrol  had  performed  its  duty. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  object  of  a 
Salvage  Company,  I  quote  the  corporate  certificate  of  a  large  Eastern 
Salvage  Company,  viz: 

"The  objects  and  nature  of  the  business  for  which  said  Company  is 
to  be  formed,  are  the  assortment,  protection,  arrangement,  receipt  for 
consignment  or  purchase,  preparation  for  sale,  and  sale  by  public  auction 
or  private  sale,  upon  commission  or  otherwise,  of  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise, materials  and  other  property  upon  which  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
heat,  water,  smoke  or  otherwise  shall  have  been  sustained,  or  which  have 
been  in  or  on  premises  so  damaged,  or  which  shall  be  shopworn,  and 
the  maintenance  of  auction  rooms  and  salesrooms,  and  also  the  cremation 
or  other  disposition  of  remnants  and  damaged  property,  and  generally 
the  owning,  leasing,  operating  and  using  any  and  all  kinds  of  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  which  the  purposes  of  said  Company  shall  require, 
and  the  doing  of  any  and  all  acts  incidental  to  the  business  and  objects 
aforesaid,  the  location  of  the  said  business  is,  etc." 

Possibly  this  subject,  "Salvage  and  Adjustments"  should  be  as- 
signed me  for  I  am  the  one  longest  engaged  in  independent  adjustment 
of  losses  on  this  Coast,  and  have  been  for  many  years  a  strong  adherent 
for  an  independent,  or  if  insurance  companies  will  pull  together,  then  an 
insurance  salvage  company. 

I  read  from  a  paper  prepared  by  the  writer  and  read  before  the 
Associate  Members  July  31,  1916. 

"In  the  early  90s  Colonel  C.  Mason  Kinne,  F.  G.  Argall  and  the 
speaker,  were  appointed  by  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the 
Pacific,  a  committee  to  revise  adjusting  charges  (See  Annual  Proceedings 
1896,  page  73).  This  Committee  was  augmented  by  Uncle  Sexton,  for 
whose  valuable  advice  the  present  system  or  rules  were  unanimously 
concurred  in  by  the  said  Committee,  and  adopted  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  shortly  thereafter,  and  ratified  May  20,  1910. 
These  adjusting  rules  and  charges  brought  about  usually,  the  employment 
of  one  adjuster  for  all  losses  for  fires  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  same 
locality,  thus  materially  reducing  the  adjustment  expense.  Previous  to 
the  advent  of  the  Independent  man,  each  company  sent  its  adjuster  on  a 
loss,  and  even  in  my  days  of  Special  Agent,  I  have  been  one  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more  on  the  same  loss." 
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Everyone  of  the  foregoing  Committee  had  been  Special  Agents  and 
Adjusters  in  previous  days,  upon  a  fixed  monthly  salary,  and  the  matter 
of  time  that  would  constitute  a  day  (under  no  fixed  monthly  salary)  was 
not  thought  of,  though  the  per  diem  expenses  while  in  or  out  of  home 
towns  were,  and  each  outlay  was  considered  legitimate  loss  expenses. 
Independent  work  was  new  at  that  period  on  this  Coast,  and  a  new  ele- 
ment that  of  time,  fixing  the  number  of  hours  that  would  constitute  a 
day's  wage  (when  not  under  salary),  was  projected  into  the  insurance. 

In  nearly  all  lines  of  business  where  work  is  performed  by  the  day, 
the  members  are  formed  into  Associations,  unionized,  and  the  hours  and 
wage  fixed.  There  is  a  branch  of  business,  however,  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  adjusting  losses  independently,  and  that  is  the  occupation  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants.  From  several  of  the  larger  members 
thereof,  I  find  seven  hours  constitutes  a  day's  time;  three  hours  in  the 
morning  and  four  hours  in  the  afternoon,  with  eight  hours  a  day  when 
travelling.  In  some  offices  regular  hourly  card  systems  are  in  vogue, 
and  hourly  charges  thereon  at  the  rate  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  day  are  entered.  Then  when  auditing  and  rapid  work  is 
required,  as  in  manufacturing  plants,  the  accountants  work  day  and 
night,  and  charge  by  the  hour,  (often  forty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  day) 
until  the  work  is  complete,  then  rest.  They  state  this  method  is  far 
more  satisfactory  to  their  employers  than  the  delay  of  daily  work  of 
seven  hours,  for  several  days. 

While  this  Association  has  no  power  to  enforce  enactments  of  its 
own,  it  does  have  the  power  to  offer  suggestions,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  a 
revision  of  the  minimum  charge  and  what  shall  constitute  a  day's  time, 
should  be  definitely  fixed  by  and  between  independent  adjusters  and  com- 
panies. There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  per  diem  compensation  should  be 
increased.  The  hourly  base  with  the  use  of  the  card  system  as  evidence, 
would  free  an  adjuster,  sometimes,  of  an  unknown  criticism. 

Many  years  ago  the  time  consumed  between  San  Francisco  and 
Fresno  was  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  or  about  noon 
to  late  at  night.  The'  track  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
System  was  not  in  as  good  order  as  now.  When  the  Sleeper  was  shunted 
off  at  Fresno  it  was  a  great  boon.  Goshen  was  the  bugbear,  where  you 
dropped  from  the  sleeper  at  from  two  to  three  a.  m.  (247  miles  distant 
from  San  Francisco)  and  with  your  grip  and  clothes  in  your  arm,  walked 
across  the  right  of  way  to  another  bed.     There  was  a  middle  aged  Irish 
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woman  who  was  in  charge — a  truer  or  more  kindly  soul  could  not  exist, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  travelling  man.  I  mention  only  this  location  out 
of  quite  a  number  over  the  jurisdiction  of  Pacific  Coast  Departments,  to 
show  the  difficulties  of  equitable  rendition  for  compensation. 

On  this  Coast,  with  the  lack  of  co-operation  among  companies,  the 
long  jumps,  cost  of  transportation,  freight,  cartage,  boxing  and  more  or 
less  renovation,  precludes  in  my  opinion,  any  revenue  by  an  insurance 
department  operated  Salvage  Company,  under  present  conditions,  on  any 
large  scale. 

Insurance  Salvage  Companies  have  been  successful  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Chicago.  The  bulk  of  salvaged  goods  come  from  nearby  dis- 
tances. Approximately  each  mentioned  city's  quota  of  inhabitants  with 
its  environments  equals  or  outnumbers  the  quota  of  our  whole  State  and 
also,  in  the  East  you  have  the  damaged  goods  within  low  rated  trans- 
portation distances,  and  the  large  population,  for  buyers. 

On  this  Coast  one  radicates  greatly  from  San  Francisco  under  Pacific 
Coast  management  and  the  transportation  charges,  from  and  to,  are 
heavy.  Sometime  in  the  future,  I  see  no  reason  why  an  Insurance  Salvage 
Company  of  San  Francisco  should  not  be  of  benefit,  even  with  the- greater 
radius  and  heavier  transportation  charges,  if  entered  into  with  all  com- 
panies joined  together,  and  with  a  will  to  keep  expenses  down.  This 
elysium,  however,  I  discount,  for  from  my  earliest  recollection  in  the 
insurance  business,  we  have  had  board  and  non-board  companies,  with 
their  lack  of  co-operation,  and  now  we  are  observing  the  Pacific  Coast 
Adjustment  Bureau  as  an  insurance  venture.  But  why  take  the  matter 
seriously — one's  household  can  be  run  more  economically  than  can  a  club 
or  a  hotel,  where  one  caters  to  the  many  in  contradistinction  to  the  few. 
In  building  up  a  new  business  a  capable  firm  can  work  more  economically 
than  can  a  corporation  with  its  officers,  location  and  assistants.  A 
salvage  man  must  have  a  love  for  merchandise  in  all  its  phases,  and  must 
grasp  quickly  the  possibilities  of  reconditioning  at  the  least  expense. 
There  must  be  as  large  a  clientele  as  advertising  will  permit.  There  are 
many  requisites  for  the  success  of  an  insurance  salvage  company.  First 
and  foremost  at  the  head  must  be  a  forceful,  competent,  thorough  mer- 
chandise man,  one  who  has  an  understanding  of  the  insurance  contract, 
the  more  the  better,  then  there  must  be  a  suitable  downtown  location  for 
retail  trade,  plenty  of  room,  and  easily  reached  by  rail  and  teams.  In 
time,  there  must  be  machinery  for  the  renovation  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise with  drying,  staining,  painting  and  cabinet  making  appliances, 
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renovating  and  cleaning  chemicals  of  many  kinds,  besides  supplies  for 
substitution.  Liquor  and  trade  licenses  are  necessary,  and  all  this  with 
Pure  Food  laws  supervision. 

From  observation  salvage  stocks  in  an  advantageous  location,  are 
good  property.  The  demand  is  steady  and  good  prices  the  result  when 
the  stocks  are  properly  segregated,  sorted  and  displayed  in  an  attractive 
manner.  About  the  most  important  thing  is  that  like,  kind  and  quality  go 
together.  Nothing  damaged  must  be  placed  with  undamaged  merchan- 
dise, and  above  all,  a  salvage  company  must  out  Ceasar  Ceasar's  wife's 
reputation  for  exact  representation  and  fair  dealing. 

In  the  conduct  of  sale,  as  much  stock  as  possible  should  be  disposed 
of  near  the  scene  of  fire  (much  as  an  object  lesson  as  well  as  for  cheap- 
ness of  handling)  either  by  auction  or  private  or  public  sale,  thus  saving 
boxing,  freight  and  cartage.  The  manager  of  such  an  Insurance  Salvage 
Company  must  have  absolute  say  in  these  matters.  Such  a  man  commands 
a  good  salary,  and  the  overhead  expense  must  be  carefully  looked  after. 

The  Pure  Food  Laws  are  stringent  and  rightfully  so,  and  in  the  ad- 
justment of  grocery  stocks,  have  an  important  bearing.  All  canned 
goods  are  affected  by  heat  and  the  warm  or  hot  moisture  engendered  by 
the  use  of  water  used  in  fighting  fires.  This  moisture  rusts  the  outside  of 
cans  and  tinned  goods,  and  while  the  contents  as  salvaged  are  not  de- 
teriorated, the  containers  are,  and  the  Pure  Food  Laws  prevent  the  sale 
thereof. 

All  powdered  goods  such  as  spices,  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  cereals,  teas, 
coffees  and  similar  merchandise  in  containers  are  apt  to  draw  in  moisture, 
and  should  be  handled  immediately.  Dry  goods  are  very  perishable  in 
absorbing  moisture  and  thereafter  mould.     The  same  applies  to  tobacco. 

For  such  goods  the  Salvage  Company  should  be  prepared  with  driers. 
Boots  and  shoes  require  renovating  machines.  In  fact  a  Salvage  Com- 
pany must  be  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  salvage  machinery,  and  this 
means  quite  an  outlay. 

Much  responsibility  rests  with  the  adjuster  as  to  what  merchandise 
shall  be  taken  for  salvage,  or  be  compromised  or  settled  for,  with  the 
insured,  from  the  agreed  damaged  merchandise  by  fire,  water  and  smoke. 
The  distance  from  the  scene  of  fire  to  the  salvage  plant,  and  the  cost  of 
boxing,  freight,  transportation  and  cartage  must  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration, over  what  would  be  a  fair  compromise  with  the  insured. 

The  adjuster  should  use  every  method  under  the  contract  to  settle 
the  loss  at  an  equitable  amount  before  summoning  the  salvage  company. 
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Should  a  difference  occur,  which  must  occur  or  a  salvage  company  would 
not  be  thought  of,  all  provisions  of  the  contract  must  follow  in  sequence, 
or  a  waiver  is  committed,  but  if  one  appraises  and  arrives  at  the  sound 
value  and  loss,  and  creates  an  expense  which  seems  unduly  large,  no 
matter  how  well  and  ably  handled  the  case  may  be,  prejudicial  criticism 
ensues  detrimental  to  the  consciencious  adjuster. 

The  best  backing  an  adjuster  can  have  is  the  advice  and  support  of 
a  salvage  company  that  will  take  the  risk  and  work  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned. 

The  President — We  have  heard  with  much  interest  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Meade  on  adjustments  and  salvage. 

Mr.  Perry — May  I  make  an  inquiry  of  a  more  experienced 
adjuster  than  some  of  us  younger  men?  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Meade,  of  any  means  of  deodorizing  smoke  in  a  burned  store? 
I  have  heard  of  the  use  of  ammonia  in  open  jars  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  an  active  deodorizer,  and  also  of  electric  fans. 

Mr.  Meade — I  have  never  used  ammonia.  But  it  has  been 
recommended.  Take  about  one-third  ammonia  and  two-thirds 
water  in  containers  placed  around  the  store,  and  close  the  store 
during  the  night. 

Mr.  Perry — You  say  close  the  store? 

Mr.  Meade — Yes,  close  the  store  at  night  when  you  leave 
your  work  and  it  is  said  the  smoke  smell  is  dissipated  in  the 
morning.  Though  usually  from  the  nature  of  the  burned  build- 
ing, this  is  practically  impossible,  but  where  practicable,  this 
method  is  stated  will  dissipate  the  smoke  smell.  The  best  way 
and  only  good  way  I  know  of  is  rapid  handling  and  renovation. 

Mr.  Meade — Before  closing  this  subject,  I  desire  to  speak 
of  the  young  men  associated  in  the  business.  Several  Non- 
Board  young  men,   before  they  joined   the  Associated  Under- 
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writers,  came  to  me  and  personally  asked  if  they  were  eligible. 
and  if  they  would  be  treated  the  same  as  the  other  members. 
I  said  yes,  absolutely,  and  it  has  been  my  wish  and  my  work 
with  them  to  see  that  there  is  no  invidious  distinction  made 
between  a  Board  and  a  non-Board  boy.  You  can  knock  the 
stuffing-  out  of  an  old  horse  or  an  old  dog,  and  get  work  out 
of  them,  but  you  cannot  do  it  with  a  colt  or  a  pup.  Now,  those 
boys  are  growing  up.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  come  to  the 
front  by  and  by,  and  I  believe  if  you  can  start  at  the  bottom  with 
those  boys,  and  instill  good  will,  later  on  you  wall  have  good 
action!     (Applause.) 

The  President — Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
And  we  are  now  leaving  the  old  historic  Starbucks  and  coffins 
of  Newr  Bedford  and  Nantucket,  and  the  old  skippers  of  the  old 
whaling  ships,  and  we  will  now  hear  about  the  whaling  industry 
of  the  Pacific.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
John  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Noble— Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  had  of  thanking  you  for  admitting  me  into  your  wonder- 
ful organization  as  an  honorary  member,  and  I  trust  that  I  may 
from  time  to  time  come  down  as  I  have  in  the  past,  and  listen 
to  the  papers,  and  gather  some  news  and  get  the  kinks  out  of 
my  system.  The  paper  I  have  prepared  would  be  more  relevant 
in  a  natural  history  society  rather  than  an  insurance  organiza- 
tion, but  I  have  stuffed  them  with  a  few  remarks  which  may  be 
helpful  to  some  of  the  men  in  the  business. 
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THE  WHALING  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

By  John  B.  Noble,  Secretary-Treasurer  Vancouver  Island  Fire 
Underwriters  Association,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Inspector  has  the  opportunity  of  reporting 
on  a  business  which  carries  with  it  so  much  interest  as  that  of  wThaling. 
Very  few  commercial  enterprises  have  associated  with  them  the  romance 
which  it  attached  to  this  industry. 

The  intention  of  this  paper  is  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  romantic  fea- 
tures, but  rather  on  interesting  facts  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  Under- 
writer in  determining  the  desirability  of  accepting  this  class  of  business. 
It  may  be  pardonable,  however,  if  some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
whales  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  them  are  chronicled  in  this  con- 
nection. 

SOME    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    WHALES. 

The  scientific  study  of  whales,  which  are  known  as  "cetaceans7'  is 
unquestionably  full  of  interest,  and  not  alone  the  scientist,  but  those  who 
have  in  any  measure  studied  these  wonders  of  nature,  are  much  impressed. 
The  size  to  which  these  creatures  grow,  the  scarcity  of  some  species,  and 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  the  habits  of  the  majority  of  them,  attract 
our  interest  and  investigation.  The  whale  is  considered  asan"  ingenious 
paradox"  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  although  its  entire  life  is  spent  in 
the  water,  yet  it  is  not  a  fish.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  remember  that 
they  are  one-time  land  mammals  which  have  taken  up  a  life  in  the  water, 
and  that  their  bodily  activities,  although  somewhat  modified,  are  never- 
theless essentially  the  same  as  those  of  a  horse,  cow,  or  any  other  land 
mammal. 

Naturalists  assert  that  whales  are  remotely  allied  with  some  of  the 
existing  and  vanished  groups  of  mammals.  The  total  number  of  real 
species  and  genera  known  is  a  comparatively  small  one — not  more  than 
thirty-five  genera  and  about  eighty  species.  Whales  vary  in  length  from 
about  four  feet  to  as  much  as  ninety.  It  is  said  that  no  creature  known 
to  science  has  ever  existed  greater  in  size  than  the  largest  whale. 

In  shape,  whales  present  a  remarkable  uniformity,  and  this,  next 
to  bulk,  is  regarded  as  their  most  salient  feature.  They  are  all  i '  fish- 
like, "  with  tapering  body,  big  flukes,  one  pair  of  paddles,  no  apparent 
vestige  of  hind  limbs,  no  external  ears,  very  small  eyes,  and  generally 
black,  or  black  and  white,  coloration. 
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The  flukes  which  form  the  tail,  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  body,  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  fish.  They  are  of 
screw-like  form,  one  half  being  convex  upwards,  the  other  concave.  Prin- 
cipally by  means  of  the  tail  the  whale  advances  through  the  water. 

The  blowing,  or  spouting,  of  whales  is  the  act  of  respiration;  it  occurs 
as  the  animal  reaches  the  surface,  or  just  before,  after  it  has  been 
immersed  for  a  period  more  or  less  prolonged.  The  sperm,  or  cachelot, 
as  it  is  usually  known,  will  remain  under  water  from  fifty  minutes  to  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  When  it  spouts,  it  does  so  for  the  space  of  about 
three  seconds,  and  the  column  of  vapor  ejected  can  be  seen  from  the 
masthead  of  a  boat,  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles.  The 
spouting  of  the  sperm  whale  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  whales,  from  the  fact  that  the  blowhole  is  single,  and  the  column  of 
breath  condensed  is  also  a  single  fountain,  not  a  double  jet,  as  in  other 
whales. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  means  by  which  the  whale  sustains 
life  should  also  be  the  agency  of  its  destruction,  as  it  is  by  the  visible 
exhalation,  or  spouting,  that  whale  hunters  become  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  their  prey  in  the  water.  Whales  generally  have  no  voice,  but 
they  make  a  considerable  noise  when  spouting.  They  usually  swim 
slowly,  about  four  miles  an  hour;  but  when  diving  they  reach  a  velocity 
of  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  when  wounded  they  can  travel  extremely  fast, 
as  much  as  thirty  miles  an  hour.  As  a  general  rule  the  whalebone  species 
submerge  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  varied  by  two  minutes  breathing  space, 
but  when  feeding,  twenty  minutes  is  not  unusual.  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
harpooned  whale  has  endured  submersion  for  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
The  age  to  which  these  animals  grow  has  never  been  determined,  and 
those  who  have  studied  this  order  of  mammals  all  their  life  admit  that 
they  are  at  a  loss  to  even  estimate  it. 

The  data  available  on  the  breeding  habits  of  all  large  whales  is 
difficult  to  secure.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  period  of  gestation  in  the 
humpback  is  about  twelve  months;  the  calves  are  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen feet  long  when  born.  Except  on  very  rare  occasions,  all  the  large 
whales  have  but  one  young  at  a  birth,  but  twins  and  even  three  at  a 
time  have  been  recorded.  Whales  suckle  their  young  the  same  as  the  cow. 
The  order  "cetacea,"  to  which  the  whale  belongs,  is  one  of  marine 
mammals,  including  dolphins,  porpoises,  and  their  allies.  The  food  is 
principally  fish,  cuttle  fish,  crustaceans  or  smaller  marine  organism  of 
various   kinds.      They  are   very  widely   distributed,    the    majority   in    the 
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sea,  a  few  in  the  rivers  of  Asia  and  South  America.  They  are  absolutely 
helpless  on  land.  Living  Cetacea  are  divided  into  two  sharply  contrasted 
sets— the  toothed  whales,  or  "Odontoceti,' '  and  the  whalebone  whales 
or  "  Mystacoceti. "  The  whalebone  species  are  characterized  chiefly,  as 
their  name  implies,  by  the  possession  of  whalebone. 

BLUBBER. 

Before  the  advent  of  shore  whaling,  the  animals  were  hunted  prin- 
cipally for  their  blubber  and  baleen,  (or  whalebone).  The  blubber  lies 
immediately  beneath  the  skin,  which  is  black  and  rubbery,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  between  this  skin  and  the  flesh,  in  a  layer 
or  pink  and  opalescent  fat,  from  about  six  inches  to  two  feet  thick. 
The  blubber  contains  so  much  oil  that  it  exudes  therefrom,  and  oil  can 
be  squeezed  from  a  piece  of  raw  blubber  like  water  from  a  sponge. 

WHALEBONE. 

The  general  character  of  whale  bone,  (this  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood as  being  the  bones  as  we  commonly  know  them),  resembles  that  of 
horns  and  hair.  The  color  is  black,  white  and  brown.  The  place  where 
the  whalebone  is  formed  is  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  palate.  The  plates 
of  whalebone  are  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  of  attachment  being 
broader  than  the  lower,  free  extremity.  The  plates  are  attached  by  the 
broad  base  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  These  are  arranged  in  a  direction 
transverse  to  long  axis  of  the  mouth,  and  are  very  numerous,  as  many  as 
370  have  been  counted.  The  blades  are  longest  in  the  middle  and  grad- 
ually diminish  toward  both  ends  of  the  mouth.  The  outside  of  the  blades, 
that  turned  towards  the  lips,  is  straight  and  hard;  the  inner  side  is 
frayed  out  into  innumerable  hair-like  processes.  When  viewed  from  the 
outside  this  baleen,  or  gill  bone,  as  it  sometimes  is  called,  can  be  likened 
to  the  interior  of  a  piano.  The  gums  following  the  bony  structure  of  the 
jaw,  form  an  arch  and  undulating  line  from  nose  tip  to  back  of  jaw. 
The  front  teeth  vary  from  about  six  inches  to  about  ten  feet  at  the  back. 
All  the  teeth  are  formed  of  a  thin  slab  of  whalebone,  generally  bluish  in 
color,  almost  flat.  The  largest  of  the  slabs  range  from  approximately  six 
inches  broad  at  their  base  in  the  gum;  the  smallest  about  an  inch,  all 
tapered  to  a  point  and  set  in  the  gum  with,  the  flat  surfaces  together  and 
almost  touching.  They  are  extremely  pliant,  and  the  inner  edges  are 
hung  with  black,  coarse  hair,  very  similar  to  a  horse 's  tail.  The  hair  on 
the  small  teeth  at  the  front  being  about  an  inch  long,  and  at  the  back, 
six  to  ten  inches.     The  teeth  are  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  the  animal  ls 
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feeding  habits;  they  swim  through  areas  of  certain  kinds  of  jelly  fish, 
with  their  mouths  open,  and  when  a  mouthful  is  obtained  they  close  their 
jaws.  The  water  is  forced  out  between  the  teeth  and  lips  the  jelly  fish 
remain  tangled  in  the  hair.  The  food  thus  filtered  off  by  the  action  of 
the  whalebone  and  the  raising  of  the  tongue  and  shutting  of  the  jaws, 
is  left  stranded  on  the  gigantic  tongue,  and  then  swallowed  down  the 
narrow  throat. 

SPERM   WHALE. 

The  sperm  whale  and  bottlenose  are  practically  the  only  whales  of 
the  toothed  variety  which  are  caught  in  North  Pacific  waters.  The  head 
of  the  sperm  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  length;  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  teeth  are  present  in  each  of  the  lower  jaws,  but  those  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  rudimentary  and  functionless.  Correlated  with  the  pres- 
ence of  teeth,  is  the  absence  of  baleen.  Their  diet  consists  chiefly  of 
cuttle  fish,  and  they  go  down  to  considerable  depth  to  procure  them. 
Ambergris  is  obtained  from  this  mammal,  which  is  a  concretion  formed 
in  the  intestines  and  found  both  there  and  on  the  surfaces,  also  on  the 
beaches  of  the  seas  which  are  frequented  by  these  cachelots.  Ambergris 
is  used  as  a  basis  in  perfumery,  and  was  formerly  also  employed  as  a 
drug.     The  teeth  furnish  valuable  ivory. 

COMMERCIAL   WHALES. 

The  principal  whales  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  are  of  commercial 
value,  are  the  Sperm,  Sulphur  Bottom  or  Blue  Whale,  Finback,  Hump- 
back, Sei  Whale,  and  California  Grey.  The  Sulphur  Bottom  is  the  big- 
gest, and  has  been  caught  measuring  as  much  as  ninety  feet  in  length. 
When  we  consider  that  for  every  foot  in  length,  the  whale  weighs  nearly 
a  ton,  sometimes  more,  some  idea  of  the  enormous  bulk  of  these  whales 
is  obtained.  The  California  Grey  and  the  Sei  whale  average  about  30  ft. 
in  length,  the  Humpback  40  ft.,  Finback  60  ft.,  and  Sperm  55  ft.  All 
of  these  whales  are  hunted  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  north, 
and  southward  to  Cape  Mendocino.  North  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  the 
Right  Whale  or  Nord  Capper,  is  hunted.  All  of  the  oil  obtained,  with  the 
exception  of  the  California  Grey  which  has  a  pinkish  tinge,  ranges  from 
a  pale  straw  color  in  the  best  grades,  to  brown. 

SPERMACETI. 

The  sperm  whale  has  a  peculiar  formation  or  pocket  in  the  head 
which  contains  what  is  known  as  "spermaceti/7  a  sort  of  oily  wax  when 
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cold.  If  the  head  is  carefully  tapped  at  the  right  place  this  spermaceti 
flows  out  in  a  free  state,  about  two  to  five  tons  in  quantity.  The  head 
also  contains  honeycombs  of  spongy  material  in  the  same  cavity  or  tank, 
and  when  warmed  gives  a  fluid  of  the  same  constituency  as  spermaceti. 
Whale  oil,  if  maintained  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  it  is  refined, 
is  quite  clear,  but  on  changing  such  temperature  it  becomes  cloudy.  This 
is  due  to  the  "stearine"  which  it  contains;  the  same  can  be  said  of 
sperm  oil,  but  in  place  of  "stearine,"  the  oil  contains  "spermaceti. " 

SOME   EARLY   HISTORY. 

The  use  of  whale  oil  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  ancient  history,  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  whales  were  first  of  all  utilized  when  stranded  on  the 
shore.  The  discovery  of  the  economic  value  of  these  monsters  no  doubt 
led  to  their  pursuit,  but  of  the  actual  date  of  the  first  active  hunting, 
little  is  known.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Basques  were  the  earliest  race 
to  engage  in  whale  hunting  as  a  commercial  enterprise;  while  it  is  also 
held  that  the  Norwegians  were  the  pioneers  in  the  industry.  The  Ameri- 
can whale  fishing  commenced  about  the  year  1614.  At  first  the  animals 
were  pursued  from  the  shore,  and  the  Island  of  Nantucket  was  then  the 
headquarters  of  the  industry.  When,  in  the  locality  of  Nantucket,  the 
whales  became  scarce,  ships  were  fitted  out  for  long  voyages,  and,  in 
1790  a  ship  sailed  from  New  Bedford,  and  proceeded  around  Cape  Horn, 
thus  inaugurating  the  South  Pacific  whale  fishery.  The  American  whale 
trade  steadily  increased.  In  1775  there  were  as  many  as  300  vessels 
engaged  in  the  industry,  and  by  1846  the  total  number  of  ships  increased 
to  about  730,  with  a  tonnage  of  233,189.  tons.  The  investment  in  the 
industry  at  that  period  was  at  least  $70,000,000,  and  70,000  people  derived 
support  from  the  whaling  industry.  That  year  was  apparently  the  cul- 
mination of  the  whale  trade  in  America,  and  a  gradual  diminution  then 
took  place  in  the  number  of  vessels.  That  there  should  be  a  decrease  is 
not  surprising  when  tables  of  statistics  show  that  during  the  years  1835- 
1872,  about  292,715  whales  were  either  captured  or  destroyed.  This  fact 
in  relation  to  the  earlier  whaling  operations  in  America,  also  applies  to 
other  parts  of  the  world;  the  pursuit  of  these  monsters  has  fallen  off 
enormously,  until  it  would  seem  that  legislation  restricting  the  killing  of 
whales  must  be  enacted  by  the  various  Governments,  or  these  useful 
creatures  will  become  extinct. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Newfoundland  more  than  4,000  whales 
were  captured  in  ten  years.     The  effect  of  this  wholesale  killing  has  been 
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disastrous,  and  caused  the  ruin  of  the  smaller  companies  operating;  the 
catch  has  steadily  decreased,  and  in  1913  only  222  being  taken  there. 

On  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  during  the  past  five  years,  about  6,135 
whales  have  been  taken. 

In  about  fifteen  years  after  the  first  modern  station  was  erected  in 
Newfoundland,  shore  whaling  practically  ended.  From  this  review  of 
operations  on  the  Atlantic,  we  may  turn  with  interest  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where,  fortunately,  owing  to  different  conditions,  such  unsatis- 
factory features  are  not  yet  met  with. 

From  Mexico  to  the  Behring  Sea  there  is  an  enormous  extent  of  coast 
line  where  feeding  grounds  are  close  to  the  shore,  but  here,  as  in  other 
oceans,  the  effect  of  the  great  depletion  will  be  evident  unless  the  United 
States  and  Canada  limit  the  activities  of  the  whalers. 

There  is  a  slow,  but  constant  yearly  decrease  in  the  number  of  whales 
obtained  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  but  if  the  Stations  are  limited,  undoubt- 
edly the  industry  will  continue  to  be  a  profitable  one  for  several  years 
to  come. 

Andrews,   in    ' '  Whale    Hunting    with    Gun    and    Camera, ' '    pleads    for 

* '  Proper    legislation    which    will    force    the    industry    to    develop 

its  great  untouched  possibilities,  and  save  it  for  the  future,  while 

yielding  a  reasonable  profit  during  the  present. ?; 

He  states: 

"Unfortunately  there  appears  to  be  a  universal  belief  that  shore 
whaling  is  a  short-lived  industry,  and  that  everyone  must  get  for 
himself  the  greatest  possible  share  of  the  profits,  without  regard 
for  the  future. " 

But  the  pernicious  operations  as  those  of  the  floating  factory  are 
evidently  to  what  he  chiefly  refers.  The  development  of  the  floating 
factories,  which  until  recently  operated  without  restriction,  was  the  most 
ruinous  agency  of  modern  invention  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
whales. 

THE  FLOATING  FACTORY. 

A  floating  factory  consists  of  a  large  steamer,  equipped  with  blubber 
try  works,  which  can  be  moved  about  from  place  to  place  as  the  feeding 
grounds  change.  Four  or  five  vessels  hunt  from  each  floating  factory, 
supplying  it  with  whales,  from  which  the  blubber  is  stripped  off  and 
tried  out  (or  cooked),  on  board  the  large  vessel.     In  this  manner  whales 
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were  easily  obtained,  and  only  the  blubber  was  retained,  the  carcass 
being  turned  adrift.  A  large  whale  treated  in  this  manner  would  prob- 
ably be  worth  only  about  $50.00,  instead  of  $4,000,  when  all  portions  are 
used,  as  in  shore  operations. 

NO  LAWS  PROTECTING  THE  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  incredible  that  in  no  country  in  the  globe  where  whaling  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  can  be  found  intelligent  laws  which  guard  for  the 
future  an  industry  producing  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  or  tend  to 
save  from  extermination  the  wonderful  animal,  which  above  all  others, 
on  land  or  sea,  occupies  such  an  important  place  in  the  economic  value 
and  usefulness  to  the  world. 

FISHING   OPERATIONS. 

Having  given  a  brief  description  of  the  whale,  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  record  the  method  used  to  capture  these  monsters  of  the  deep. 
Under  the  former  system  of  procuring  whales  by  means  of  shore  operations, 
much  of  the  value  was  lost  through  the  inability  to  utilize  all  of  the 
carcass.  Only  the  blubber  was  retained,  together  with  the  whalebone, 
but  now,  with  modern  methods,  little,  if  any,  of  the  entire  animal  goes 
to  waste. 

In  the  early  days  hunting  was  carried  on  by  small  boats  from  the 
shore,  later  on  by  small  boats  and  crews  carried  by  larger  ships.  In 
those  times,  great  excitement  and  much  danger  was  experienced  by  the 
whaling  crews  on  their  voyages,  but  whale  hunting  of  today  does  not 
have  the  same  excitement  or  danger  as  formerly. 

The  usual  practice  prior  to  shore  whaling  was  to  operate  boats  from 
sailing  vessels.  The  whale  boats  were  about  25  ft.  long,  rigged  with  a 
leg  o'  mutton  sails  and  jibs;  the  crew  of  each  consisted  of  an  officer, 
known  as  a  boat-header,  who  sat  in  the  stern  and  weilded  the  tiller;  a 
boat-steerer  or  harpooner,  whose  position  was  in  the  bow;  and  four 
sailors,  who  pulled  the  stroke,  midships,  tub  and  bow  oars.  Each  boat 
had  a  tub  in  which  400  fathoms  of  whale  line  was  coiled,  and  carried  two 
harpoons  and  a  shoulder  bomb  gun.  Harpoons  were  thrown  by  hand,  and 
to  accomplish  this,  the  boats  would  go  up  on  the  back  of  the  whale.  The 
enraged  beasts,  when  harpooned,  would  run  away  with  the  boats,  pulling 
them  with  amazing  speed,  through  walls  of  split  water;  they  would,  if  the 
boats  were  unfortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact,  crush  them  with  blows 
from  their  mighty  flukes,  and  spill  the  crews  into  the  water,  sometimes 
killing  them. 
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In  the  old  days,  after  the  whales  had  been  harpooned,  they  were 
stabbed  to  death  with  long  razor-sharp  lances.  The  lance  was  super- 
ceded by  the  " tonne"  bomb,  as  an  instrument  of  destruction.  The 
tonite  bomb  was  a  brass  cylinder  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  a  foot 
long,  fastened  on  the  iron  shaft  of  the  harpoon,  between  the  wooden 
handle  and  the  spear-point.  A  short  piece  of  metal  projected  from  the 
flat  lower  end;  this  was  the  trigger,  and  when  the  harpoon  was  thrown 
into  the  blubber  it  sank  in  until  the  skin  pressed  the  trigger  up  into  the 
gun,  and  fired  it  with  a  sound  resembling  the  explosion  of  an  old-fashioned 
shot  gun  cap.  An  instant  later  the  bomb  exploded  with  a  muffled  roar 
in  the  whale's  vitals. 

MODERN   WHALING. 

Modern  whaling  is  much  different.  The  animals  are  hunted  from  the 
decks  of  steam  ships  and  the  carcass  towed  to  a  factory  on  shore,  where 
all  of  the  mammal  is  utilized  in  a  commercial  way.  On  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  there  are  six  stations:  One  located  at  Bay  City,  Washington;  at 
Sechart  and  Kyuquot,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island;  Rose 
Harbour  at  the  south  end  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  also  at  Naden 
Harbour  at  the  north  end  of  the  same  Islands,  in  British  Columbia.  These 
have  been  operating  from  six  to  ten  years;  twelve  boats  are  operated; 
they  are  single-screw,  steel  sloops,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  102.  46 
nominal  horsepower,  speed  10  knots,  91  feet  in  length,  18  feet  beam,  and 
a  depth  of  10%  feet.  They  have  a  specially  designed  over-hanging  bow, 
on  which  is  mounted  the  harpoon  gun,  which  is  a  much  more  elaborate 
affair  than  the  old  harpoon  thrown  by  hand. 

The  harpoon  gun  is  loaded  with  about  a  pound  of  very  coarse  black 
powder,  which  is  rammed  home  from  the  muzzle;  then  come  wads  of 
oakum,  hard  rubber  or  cork,  after  which  the  end  of  the  harpoon,  which 
is  solid  and  exactly  fits  the  bore  of  the  gun,  is  hammered  into  place.  On 
the  head  of  the  harpoon  is  a  cast  iron,  sharp  pointed  bomb,  which  is 
hollow  and  filled  with  a  high  explosive  powder,  set  off  by  a  time  fuse 
after  the  harpoon  has  entered  the  whale.  Behind  the  bomb  is  a  set  of 
claws  which  spread  when  entering  and  hold  the  harpoon  within  the  whale. 
In  front  of  the  gun  is  a  pan  which  holds  about  forty  fathoms  of  special 
light  line,  which  f ollowes  the  harpoon  till  it  reaches  the  whale.  Attached 
to  this  light  line  is  a  manilla  rope  6%  inches,  coiled  in  the  hold,  of  which 
there  is  about  2,000  to  2,800  feet. 

The  boat  maneuvers  until  alongside  of  the  animal  and  then  the  gun 
is  fired,  discharging  the  harpoon.     If  the  whale  is  not  killed  outright,  he 
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proceeds  to  travel,  towing  the  boat  at  a  more  or  less  speed,  depending 
on  the  extent  of  his  wound.  It  is  while  thus  towing  that  the  spirit  of 
adventure  possesses  those  engaged  in  bringing  the  catch  to  its  death. 
If  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  quote  a  portion  of  J.  G.  Miliars '  description 
of  killing  a  whale,  it  will  show  what  real  excitement  one  can  have,  even 
in  modern  whaling. 

At  7:30  it  was  bitterly  cold,  when  Captain  Stokken  again 
stood  beside  the  gun,  and  we  were  in  full  pursuit  of  a  large  female 
Finback  that  seemed  tamer  than  the  rest.  Eventually,  in  its  final 
"roll, "  the  whale  raised  itself  about  ten  yards  from  the  gun,  and 
the  whaler  tipped  the  muzzle  downwards,  fired,  and  struck  the  quarry 
under  the  backbone. 

At  first  the  Finback  was  rather  quiet,  and  then  it  began  to  run, 
the  strong  line  rushing  out  at  a  speed  of  about  fifteen  knots.  When 
some  two  miles  of  rope  had  gone  over  the  bow  I  turned  to  Captain 
Stokken  and  said,  "How  much  line  have  you  got?" 

1 '  About  three  mile, ' '  was  the  curt  reply. 

"But  when  that  three  mile  goes,  what  then?" 

"Oh,  well,"  was  the  imperturbable  answer,  "Then  I  check  line, 
and  see  which  is  the  strongest,  whale  or  rope.  Perhaps  harpoon 
draws  out." 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  the  Captain  gave  the  order  to  check 
the  line.  The  strain  now  became  terrific,  the  two-inch  rope  strain- 
ing and  groaning  as  if  it  would  burst.  At  the  same  moment  the  little 
steamer  leaped  forward  and  raced  over  the  seas  at  about  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  There  was  a  feeling  of  intense  exhilaration  as  we 
rushed  northwards,  the  spray  flying  from  the  bows  as  the  ship 
leaped  from  crest  to  crest  in  the  heavy  swell. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  rushes  of  gallant  thirty-  and  even  forty- 
pound  salmon  in  heavy  water  on  the  Tay — the  supreme  moment  of 
an  angler 's  life — but  that  was  mere  child 's  play  to  the  intense  ex- 
citement which  we  experienced  during  the  next  three  hours.  To  be  in 
tow  of  a  wild  whale  is  something  to  remember  to  one 's  dying  day. 
You  feel  that  you  are  alive  and  that  you  are  there  with  the  sport  of 
kings.*  No  wonder  the  Norwegians  are  full  of  life;  the  men,  from 
the  Captain  to  the  cook,  ran  to  their  several  tasks  with  eyes  and 
hearts  aflame.  This  is  a  calling  which  will  stir  the  blood  of  the 
dullest  clod,  and  to  men  who  are  one  and  all  the  finest  seamen  in 
the  world,  is  the  very  life  and  essence  of  the  Viking  nature. 
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Three  hours  of  this  fierce  race  went  on,  and  the  whale  seemed 
as  if  it  would  take  us  to  Iceland.  The  gallant  Finback  was  as  fresh 
as  ever  when  the  Captain  gave  order  ' i  Quarter  speed  astern. ' '  With 
a  tremendous  strain  on  the  rope  and  the  churning  of  the  backward 
driving  screw,  our  speed  was  at  once  reduced  to  ten  knots.  It 
was  marvelous  the  strength  of  that  animal.  The  minutes,  and  even 
the  hours  fled  by.  Still  the  great  Cetacean  held  on  its  northward 
course  without  a  check. 

Three  hours  passed;  then  came  the  order  "Half  speed  astern, " 
and  we  were  down  to  six  knots,  the  vessel  and  the  whale  still  fighting 
the  battle  for  mastery. 

In  another  hour  the  whale  showed  visible  signs  of  weakening,  when 
"Full  speed  astern "  brought  matters  to  a  standstill.  The  machin- 
ery of  man  and  the  natural  strength  of  the  beast  still  worried  on 
for  another  hour,  and  then  we  saw  the  steamer  moving  backwards,  the 
whale  was  done,  and  could  pull  no  more. 

When  the  harpoon  is  embedded,  the  boats  generally  follow  the  whale 
at  full  speed,  and  when  the  suitable  time  arrives  the  engines  are  stopped 
or  reversed,  as  is  necessary.  Even  when  the  engines  are  full  speed 
astern  a  slightly  wounded  whale  will  carry  the  boat  along  at  a  wonderful 
speed.  Finally,  when  the  whale  tires,  the  line  is  attached  to  a  strong 
winch  and  the  whale  pulled  in  to  the  boat,  and  if  he  is  still  lively,  is 
given  a  second  shot  from  a  harpoon,  which  has  no  line  attached.  This 
usually  reaches  his  vitals,  and  the  prize  is  won. 

When  the  winch  has  drawn  the  carcass  up  to  the  boat  it  is  made  fast, 
and  the  lobes  of  the  tail  are  cut  off  to  prevent  the  flukes  from  pounding 
the  ship  while  being  towed  to  port.  The  whale  is  then  blown  up  by  an 
air  compressor,  through  a  rubber  hose,  on  which  is  attached  a  hollow 
spear-pointed  tube  of  steel,  perforated  along  its  entire  length.  This  is 
jabbed  well  down  into  the  animals  abdomen,  which  is  then  filled  with  air. 

If  the  weather  and  time  permits,  the  boat  then  proceeds  in  quest 
of  other  whales,  and  if  one  is  sighted,  the  whale  alongside  is  cast  adrift, 
with  a  flag  stuck  into  it,  to  draw  attention  of  the  boat  upon  return.  As 
many  as  ten  whales  can  be  taken  to  the  station  at  one  time.         • 

When  the  boat  returns  to  the  station  the  catch  is  anchored  until  the 
factory  is  ready  to  receive  the  carcass.  If  it  is  true  that  there  is  romance 
and  adventure  connected  with  the  whales  themselves,  and  the  catching 
of  them,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  shore  operations.     The  flensing  and 
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butchering  of  a  whale  is  a  most  sordid  and  somewhat  repulsive  under- 
taking to  the  uninitiated.  Long  before  we  reach  the  group  of  buildings 
comprising  such  a  plant,  if  the  wind  is  blowing  towards  us,  the  peculiar 
odor  is  readily  detected,  and  by  the  time  the  wharf  is  reached  the  odor  is 
intense,  and  one  can  only  liken  it  to  the  fumes  arising  from  a  chemical 
factory,  blended  with  those  from  two  or  three  slaughter  houses  and  say, 
a  fertilizer  works. 

The  dead  whale  is  hauled  up  on  the  blubber  slip  by  a  steel  wire  rope 
with  a  powerful  steam  winch  on  one  end,  and  the  other  around  the  tail 
of  the  whale.  When  the  animal  is  upon  the  slip  the  workmen  proceed  to 
flense  it  (strip  the  blubber  off).  From  now  on  the  blubber  and  carcass 
are  prepared  as  a  commercial  product,  and  a  brief  summary  is  now  given 
of  the  process,  and  works,  especially  from  the  fire  insurance  standpoint. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  whaling  plants  on  this  Coast  are  for  the  most  part  of  frame  and 
metal  clad  construction,  more  or  less  grouped  together,  forming  one  fire 
risk.  Nothing  special  can  be  said  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
and  apart  from  those  in  which  boiling  of  blubber  is  done,  or  drying  of 
fertilizer,  they  could  be  considered  as  ordinary  frame  buildings,  housing 
little  or  no  hazards  other  than  are  common  to  buildings  which  contain 
lighting,  heating  and  storage  features  of  risk. 

Buildings  over  tidewater  should  be  properly  bulkheaded,  and  all 
buildings  laid  out  so  as  to  give  a  minimum  of  exposure,  one  to  the  other. 
Proper  precautions  should  be  taken  with  boiler  and  heating  arrange- 
ments, also  electric  wiring. 

PROCESS. 

When  the  outer  skin  and  blubber  have  been  pulled  off  together  by 
means  of  a  chain  and  winch,  the  blubber  is  cut  like  rashers  of  bacon,  by 
a  cutting  machine;  it  is  then  taken  into  vats  or  pots,  each  holding  18 
tons  of  blubber;  the  carcass  is  then  shifted  to  a  higher  platform,  where 
the  whale  is  butchered  and  dismembered;  the  meat  and  bones  are  di- 
vided, each  going  into  separate  tanks. 

The  blubber  is  cooked  for  about  12  hours,  in  large  iron  tanks,  by  live 
steam.  The  vats  are  quite  similar  to  those  used  for  lard  rendering  in  an 
abattoir,  in  fact  the  whole  hazard  of  this  industry  is  similar  to  a  slaugh- 
ter house  and  packing  plant  on  a  reduced  scale. 

After  the  blubber  has  undergone  the  necessary  cooking,  the  oil  which 
has  been  extracted  through  the  cooking  process  is  drawn  off  and  run  into 
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cooling  tanks.  Upon  the  oil  becoming  cold  a  portion  of  it  is  filtered,  or 
refined,  by  being  pressed  through  cloths,  under  heavy  pressure  by  steam 
pumps.  When  the  oil  has  been  filtered  it  is  filled  into  90-gallon  steel 
drums  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  The  bulk  of  the  oil,  however, 
is  shipped  in  its  crude  state,  to  be  refined  as  required.  The  whale  oil 
extracted  from  the  blubber  is  the  best  quality. 

On  each  side  of  the  platform  on  which  the  butchering  is  done,  are 
rows  of  tanks,  the  meat  being  discharged  into  one  set,  and  the  bones  into 
another.  The  meat  is  boiled  to  extract  the  oil.  The  length  of  boiling 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  meat,  but  is  usually  from  four  to  five  hours. 
The  oil  is  drained  and  treated  as  mentioned  before.  The  meat  is  taken 
to  presses  which  extract  the  bulk  of  the  water.  The  meat  thus  pressed 
is  then  passed  through  a  hot  air  rotary  kiln,  heated  by  direct  fire  heat. 
Wet  material  entering  at  the  furnace  end.  Coal  or  fuel  oil  is  generally 
used  to  heat  the  kiln,  which  can  be  likened  to  a  rotary  kiln  in  a  cement 
plant,  only  much  smaller,  of  course.  The  uptake,  or  stack,  is  generally  of 
of  sheet-iron,  brick  or  concrete.  The  material  to  be  dried  is  thrown 
through  the  kiln  by  screens  and  drops  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the 
drier.  From  this  point  the  product,  which  eventually  is  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, is  fed  by  hand  into  a  disintegrator,  which  grades  it,  thence  it  is 
placed  in  an  exhauster  and  blown  to  the  sacking  room  to  be  sacked  and 
shipped. 

The  bones  are  boiled  as  is  the  meat,  but  for  a  considerably  longer 
period,  about  two  or  three  days;  the  oil,  also,  being  extracted.  They  are 
then  taken  from  the  tank,  chipped,  and  put  through  the  same  kiln  as 
the  meat;  from  whence  they  are  put  into  the  grinding  mill  and  made 
into  bone  meal,  then  sacked  for  shipment. 


As  has  been  stated,  the  industry  resembles  a  packing  plant  on  a 
small  scale,  and  should  be  considered  as  such.  The  hazard  of  exposure 
and  congestion  exists,  also  the  common  one  of  lighting  and  heating,  unless 
properly  cared  for.  Care  should  be  taken  in  installing  steam  pipes  and 
tanks,  so  that  they  are  well  away  from  inflammable  material.  The  stack 
from  the  drier  should  be  well  away  from  wooden  roof  members,  if  the 
construction  is  of  iron.  The  floor  at  the  end  of  the  kiln  should  be  prefer- 
ably of  incombustible  material.  On  occasion,  the  sacks  of  fertilizer 
stored  in  the  warehouse  have  been  known  to  become  heated  from  their 
own  weight.     This  was  found  to  be  the  case  when  the  fertilizer  contained 
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a  certain  quantity  of  oil.  Undoubtedly  the  same  chemical  action  takes 
place  due  to  the  weight,  similar  to  that  when  coal  is  piled.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  properly  pile  the  sacks  of  fertilizer  to  minimize  this  hazard. 
The  plant  itself  should  be  so  located  that  the  effluvia  from  the  operations 
will  not  be  offensive  to  other  than  those  engaged  in  the  business,  with 
the  possibility  of  outside  moral  hazard.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
bush  and  forest  hazard  should  be  eliminated,  and  that  a  system  of  fire 
protection  should  be  installed  and  maintained,  which  will  be  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  plant. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  two  chief  products  of  the  whale  are  oil  and  fertilizer.  The 
whalebone  is  also  of  value,  together  with  ambergris  from  the  sperm  whale. 
The  oil  is  used  mainly  for  soap  making  and  in  some  instances  for  lubri- 
cating; it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .9  for  whale  oil,  and  .88  for  sperm, 
and  the  formula  is  practically  unknown. 

•  Fertilizer,  (whale  meat  and  blood)  is  full  of  ammonia,  analyzing 
about  14%  and  invaluable  to  fruit  growing.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  California.  The  bone  meal,  which  is  valuable 
in  phosphoric  acid,  is  also  used  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  but  at  a  differ- 
ent period  to  the  whale  meat  and  blood  fertilizer.  It  is  possible  to  make 
a  good  glue  from  the  meat  and  bones,  but  instead  this  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  fertilizer,  which  enhances  its  value.  The  whale  could  be 
made  to  furnish  a  food  extract  similar  to  "Bovril, "  and  indeed,  the 
Japanese  use  the  meat  as  food.  A  great  supply  of  flesh  and  blubber  is 
furnished  to  the  Japanese  by  the  huge  water  mammals;  the  meat  of  the 
Humpback  is  most  highly  esteemed  and  brings  as  much  as  15c  a  pound. 
The  heart,  tongue,  intestines  and  other  parts  of  the  viscera  are  prepared 
for  human  consumption.  The  meat  is  coarse  grained  and  tastes  something 
like  venison,  but  has  a  flavor  peculiarly  its  own.  Chemical  analysis 
shows  it  to  contain  98%  of  digestible  material,  whereas  ordinary  beef  has 
seldom  more  than  93%.  It  is  said  that  if  canned  in  the  Japanese  fashion 
it  is  much  superior  to  a  great  deal  of  the  beef  and  other  tinned  foods 
now  on  sale  in  our  markets. 

Whalebone  is  used  for  various  purposes.  It  is  taken  from  the  whale 
and  each  sheet  separated,  the  gums  taken  out,  washed  in  water,  dried,  and 
packed  in  bales  for  shipment.  The  Bowhead  possesses  the  best  quality, 
and  until  recent  years  it  often  sold  for  $4  or  $5  a  pound.  An  average 
Bowhead    yields    2,000    pounds,    (a    large    one    sometimes    3,000    pounds) ; 
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thus  the  baleen  formerly  netted  the  owners  $8,000  to  $10,000.  However, 
now  with  substitutes  such  as  "featherbone"  and  "  near-bone/ ;  which 
are  equally  as  good  and  are  much  cheaper,  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to 
outfit  expensive  vessels  for  the  hunting  of  whales  for  whalebone.  Whale- 
bone is  shipped  to  France  and  England,  and  used  principally  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  whips,  corsets,  dress  stays,  artificial  feathers  and  novelties. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  certain  rich  silks  which  ll  stand  of  them- 
selves ' '  owe  some  of  their  firmness  to  very  thin  shreds  of  whalebone 
incorporated  with  the  silk  threads. 

Ambergris  is  extremely  valuable,  but  rarely  found.  If  a  small  quan- 
tity is  produced  it  passes  from  the  whale,  and  may  be  found  floating, 
but  the  entire  intestines  of  dead  whales  have  been  known  to  be  clogged 
with  the  substance.  Black  ambergris  is  worth,  at  the  present  time,  about 
$12.50  an  ounce,  and  the  gray,  being  of  superior  quality,  $20.00.  As 
much  as  $60,000  worth  has  been  obtained  from  the  intestines  of  a  single 
whale.  It  is  not  itself  used  as  an  odor,  but  as  a  fixative  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  perfumes.  It  has  a  peculiar  and  not  disagreeable  odor; 
after  touching  it  traces  of  the  smell  will  remain  on  the  hands  even  after 
they  have  received  several  washings.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  this 
is  a  good  test  for  those  to  whom  the  substance  is  unknown. 

In  a  brief  summary  of  the  whaling  plants,  as  insurance  risks,  it  is 
well  to  mention  that  there  are  no  particularly  undesirable  features;  if 
care  is  exercised,  the  dangers  from  fire  are  remote.  During  the  ten  years 
of  operation,  the  Victoria  Whaling  Company,  who  operates  the  six  sta- 
tions referred  to,  have  only  had  one  fire,  and  this  speaks  for  itself  to 
some  extent  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  business.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  Companies  will  never  get  a  considerable  general  average,  as  the 
amount  of  plants  operating  will  probably  be  reduced  rather  than  in- 
creased. 

I  trust  that  the  remarks  have  been  of  some  interest  and  service  to 
the  members  of  the  Association;  and  before  closing,  would  take  this 
means  of  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Lawson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  S.  C.  Ruck,  General  Manager  of  the  Victoria  Whaling  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Pacific  Whaling  Company,  without  whose  assist- 
ance this  paper  would  not  have  been  composed,  also  by  reference  to  "A 
Book  of  Whales/  >  by  F.  C.  Beddard,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting chronicles  of  Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  in  his  book  "Whale  Hunting 
with  Gun  and  Camera. " 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  that  finishes  our  papers  for 
this  our  forty-first  annual  meeting.  I  think  that  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  the  proceedings  this  year  have  been  of  a 
high  order  of  merit. 

Next  in  order  of  business  comes  the  report  of  special  com- 
mittees. The  report  of  special  committees  is  headed  by  Mr. 
Brown. 
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Report     of     Committee     on     President's     Address     and     Treasurer     and 
Librarian's  Report  and  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  President:  The  Committee  appointed  by  you  at  yesterday's 
session  of  this  Association  and  to  whom  was  referred  the  address  of  the 
President  and  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  begs  to 
report  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  fully  endorses  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
offered  by  our  President  and  earnestly  suggests  that  these  receive  the 
full  attention  of  the  members. 

Your  Committee  earnestly  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Library  Committee  as  to  eligibility  of  brokers,  local  agents 
and  clerks  as  associate  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific,  and  recommends  that  an  Associate  member  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Library  Committee  of  this  Association.  The  interest  taken 
in  the  associate  membership  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  while 
last  year  but  sixteen  certificates  were  issued  to  members  attending 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  lectures,  this  year  the  certificates  numbered  forty- 
four,  and  trusts  that  this  percentage  of  increase  will  be  continued. 

The  report  of  the  Library  Committee  is  most  gratifying.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-five  new  volumes  were  added  during  the  year,  and  the 
Library  is  nearing  completion  in  every  respect. 

While  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  satisfactory, 
your  Committee  begs  to  suggest  that  this  report  shows  that  the  Sexton 
Memorial  publication  has  not  up  to  this  time  received  that  attention  to 
which  the  memory  of  our  old  and  honored  associate  entitles  it. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  begs  to  compliment  President  Irving 

not  only  on  the  able  manner  in  which  the  meeting  has  been  conducted, 

but  to  congratulate  him  and  our  members  on  the  marked  excellence  of 

the  papers  which  have  been  read. 

Arthur  M.  Brown, 

J.  L.  Fuller, 

J.  F.  E.  Webber. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  the  report  of  your  special  com- 
•  mittee  is  before  you.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

The  Secretary — I  move  it  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
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The  President — The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

In  conformity  with  Section  V  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  presents  the  following  names  of  Officers  and  Com- 
mittees, to  be  voted  upon  at  the  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific : 

President,  Walter  P.  Porep, 
Vice-President,  Edwin  Parrish, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Calvert  Meade, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  J.  P.  Moore, 
Executive  Committee,  A.  M.  Brown,  Rolla  V.  "Watt, 
Frank  J.  Devlin. 

Library    Committee,    Herbert   Folger    (three   year 
term),  J.  H.  Martin  (one  year  term). 

H.  P.  Blanchard,  Chairman, 

T.    J.   A.    TlEDEMANN, 

E.  C.  Medcraft, 
T.  H.  Williams, 

F.  J.  Alex.  Mayer, 

Nominating  Committee. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
your  Nominating  Committee.  It  is  proper  that  a  motion  to  be 
made  for  the  secretary  to  cast  the  ballot,  or  you  may  ballot  for 
the  names  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  move  that  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot 
for  the  nominees. 

Motion  was  seconded. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  it  is  moved  that  the  secretary 
cast  the  ballot  for  the  nominees.  All  in  favor  say  "Aye,"  con- 
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trary  minded,  "No."  Motion  carried,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Secretary  announces  that  the  ballot  has  been  cast  and  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  elected : 

President,  Walter  P.  Porep, 

Vice-President,  Edwin  Parrish, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Calvert  Meade, 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  J.  P.  Moore, 

Executive  Committee,  A.  M.  Brown,  Rolla  V.  Watt, 

Frank  J.  Devlin. 
Library  Committee,  Herbert  Folger    (three  year 
term),  J.  H.  Martin  (one  year  term). 

The  President — Any  unfinished  or  new  business  ? 

The  Secretary — None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Williams — I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  seven  o'clock 
this  evening. 

The  President — The  forty-first  annual  meeting  adjourns 
now,  the  banquet  being  quite  another  thing.  Gentlemen,  in 
declaring  the  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  our  Association  ad- 
journed sine  die,  I  want  simply  to  say  how  great  a  pleasure  it 
has  been  for  me  to  preside  over  this  body  for  the  past  year. 
And  with  the  pleasure  there  comes  a  pride  in  what  has  been 
accomplished.  The  papers  have  been  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence, and  for  those  who  have  honored  us  with  their  work  and 
assisted  me  personally,  I  want  to  extend  my  very  sincere  thanks, 
and  I  will  now  yield  the  gavel  and  the  robe  of  the  presidency  to 
my  worthy  successor,  Walter  P.  Porep. 
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THE  BANQUET 

Washington  Irving,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President — My  term  of  office  having  expired,  gentle- 
men it  now  becomes  my  very  pleasant  duty  to  present  to  you 
my  successor  in  office.  As  you  know,  it  is  the  policy  of  this 
Association  to  alternate  the  presidency  of  the  Association,  plac- 
ing it  first  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  and  then  in  the  north- 
west. The  swing  of  the  pendulum  this  year  has  pointed  to  the 
northwest.  It  is  said  that  Ohio  is  the  mother  of  Presidents. 
The  northwest  appears  to  be  the  mother  of  general  agents  and 
managers,  in  esse  and  in  posse.  This  year  the  northwest  has 
presented  you  one  of  its  best,  and  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure 
that  I  introduce  to  you  your  newly  elected  President,  Mr. 
Porep.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Porep — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  Time  passes 
quickly  to  those  of  us  who,  as  officials,  serve  this  Association. 
It  seems  but  a  few  months  since  I  expressed  to  you  my  thanks 
for  making  me  your  Vice-President.  And  now  there  comes  the 
presidency.  The  office  of  President,  I  am  told,  -carries  with  it 
many  burdens,  as  well  as  great  honor.  As  has  been  said  by  my 
predecessor,  who  presides  so  gracefully  over  this  function,  it  is 
quite  a  lonesome  position.  However,  you  have  my  promise  that 
I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  Association  during  the  ensuing 
year.  But  I  ask  you  to  remember  that,  no  matter  how  hard 
your  officers  may  try,  no  matter  how  talented  they  may  be, 
they  can  accomplish  very  little  without  your  assistance.  You 
are  the  supporting  units  who  make  not  only  its  successes  possi- 
ble, but  its  very  existence  possible.  And  I  am  here  to  ask  you 
to  help  me  keep  our  Association  where  it  stands  today,  in  the 
forefront,  progressive  and  successful. 
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Assuring  you  of  my  high  appreciation  of  your  confidence 
and  approval,  I  will  again  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  presidency  having  gone  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Vice-President,  as  a  matter  of  course,  trails 
after  it,  and  goes  to  San  Francisco.  And  San  Francisco  has  one 
little  motto  which,  in  the  selection  of  its  Vice-President  for  this 
year,  and  its  President  for  the  year  to  come,  it  is  following 
most  religiously,  and  that  is  that  ''San  Francisco  knows  how." 
The  exponent  of  San  Francisco's  motto  is  sitting  on  my  left,  and 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Edwin  Parrish, 
your  Vice-President.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Parrish — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  Aside  from 
possibilities,  a  Vice-President,  whether  it  be  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association, 
taking  for  illustrative  purposes  the  two  greatest  institutions  of 
which  we  now  have  cognizance,  comes  pretty  near  to  being  the 
traditional  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach.  He  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose, and  as  a  rule  is  not  ornamental.  There  is  however  one 
great  difference  between  the  position  of  Vice-President  Mar- 
shall and  my  own.  While  Tom  is  undoubtedly  filled  with  the 
perennial  hope  that  President  Wilson  may  accidentally  meet 
spiritual  and  physical  extinction  while  playing  the  strenuous 
game  of  golf,  or  some  other  little  accident  may  happen  which 
will  inject  him  into  the  Presidential  chair,  I  have  nothing  but 
kindly  feelings  for  our  worthy  President  and  hope  he  will  live 
for  many  years,  and  especially  that  he  may  continue  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  this  organization  during  the  term  for  which 
he  has  been  elected. 

It  has  been  rather  broadly  intimated  to  me  that  the  Vice- 
President  on  this  occasion  is  not  expected  to  make  a  speech.    I 
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will  therefore  not  depart  from  the  tradition,  but  will  merely 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  placing  upon  me  the  mantle 
of  office,  and  assure  you  that  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to 
serve  the  Association  to  the  extent  of  my  ability.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — Gentlemen :  We  have  a  new  recruit  in  the 
insurance  business.  While  he  is  well  trained  in  other  avenues, 
to  the  insurance  game  he  is  a  little  new.  He  does  not  quite  live 
up  to  his  name,  however,  because  when  we  call  upon  him  to 
talk,  he  never  has,  so  far,  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  On  this  oc- 
casion, perhaps  he  will  extend  his  remarks  to  embrace  a  few 
articles  of  our  Christian  faith.  I  am  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Percy  V.  Long,  associate  counsel  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Long — Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  burglars :  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  sort  of  lured  here  tonight,  or  at  least  induced  to 
^ome  to  this  table  under  false  representations.  I  told  your 
presiding  officer  when  I  was  assigned  to  the  mourners'  bench, 
that  I  would  much  rather  be  down  with  the  bunch,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  I  was  only  part  of  the  waxworks  up  here  anyhow. 
Under  that  impression,  I  remained  here. 

I  can't  express  to  you  my  pleasure  at  being  with  you  par- 
ticularly as  I  find  you  practically  unanimous  tonight.  That  is 
such  an  unusual  condition  in  the  insurance  business  that  I  can't 
tell  you  how  comfortable  it  makes  me  feel.  I  have  only  had  a 
few  months  of  actual  experience  in  your  line,  though  I  have 
had  a  little  opportunity  in  the  days  gone  by  to  observe  from 
the  side  lines.  The  last  four  or  five  months,  and  especially  the 
last  four  or  five  weeks,  have  nevertheless  given  me  an  insight 
into  the  business,  and  also  some  sidelights  upon  some  of  your 
personal  characteristics,  that,  while  they  have  not  been  alto- 
gether comforting,  I  must  say  they  have  been  enlightening. 
(Laughter.) 
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During  the  last  ten  days,  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  was 
thrown  into  it,  so  to  speak,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  every 
body  else  was  ducking,  to  go  into  a  neighboring  state  and 
attempt  to  relieve  a  situation.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  men 
who  really  make  the  insurance  business — the  local  agents,  you 
know,  think  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  insurance  business — 
but  really  the  field  men  are  the  men  who  make  the  business. 
(Great  applause.)  I  suppose  this  is  one  of  the  few  occasions 
when  the  field  men  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their  feelings. 
I  was  going  to  remark,  incidentally,  that  they  help  make  the 
opportunities,  and  help  make  it  possible  for  us  all  to  come  here 
tonight  and  get  a  free  feed,  which  is  something  not  to  be  des- 
pised. When  you  think  of  some  of  the  junk  that  some  of  the 
field  men  have  to  put  up  with  in  some  of  these  country  hotels, 
you  can't  blame  them  for  wanting  to  have  at  least  one  good 
dinner.     (Great  applause.) 

I  didn't  come  here  to  boost  your  salaries,  boys,  because  I 
am  not  in  a  p.osition  to  do  that.  But  I  don't  mind  saying  that 
in  the  work  I  have  to  do,  it  takes  me  into  these  neighboring 
states,  and  I  have  had  handed  to  me,  not  exactly  on  a  platter, 
a  pretty  good  job,  to  take  care  of  the  legislative  work  in  states 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  And  without  the  field  man,  who 
know  the  territory,  and  who  know  the  people,  and  who  know 
what  to  avoid,  and  believe  me  that  is  the  bigger  part  of  the 
game,  knowing  what  to  avoid — without  them,  I  don't  know 
where  I  would  be  today,  because  I  have  tried  to  canvass  the 
managers  and  find  out  what  they  want,  and  I  have  not  been 
very  much  more  successful  than  the  average  field  man  is  in 
finding  out  what  his  manager  wants.  (Applause.)  And,  al- 
though I  am  new  to  the  insurance  game,  I  have  had  some  politi- 
cal experience,  and  that  probably  enters  into  almost  every  line 
of  endeavor  that  puts  you  in  contact  with  the  public. 
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I  want  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  managers  that  in  this 
legislative  work,  which  is  the  meanest  kind  of  work,  and  prob- 
ably is  the  work  that  the  average  manager  is  least  fitted  to  do. 
because,  as  one  local  agent  told  me  in  Portland  last  week  when 
I  was  endeavoring  to  argue  to  him  and  prove  to  him  that  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  was  a  philanthropic 
body,  and  quite  appreciated  that  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  local  agents  it  could  not  be  a  success — he  remarked  that  the 
local  agent  had  been  working  for  a  great  many  years,  princi- 
pally to  make  contingent  commissions  for  the  manager. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  seriously,  and  to  say  that  in  this  juris- 
diction we  are  faced  with  much  legislation,  not  altogether  to 
our  liking — and  I  say  "our,"  because  I  feel  that  I  am  working 
in  your  interests,  or  trying  to,  insofar  as  my  limitations  will 
permit.  We  are  faced  with  much  legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  get  through  the  ordeal  and  maintain  conditions  that  will 
permit  you  to  engage  in  your  business  with  a  fair  degree  of 
protection.  You  may  not  get  legislation  altogether  to  your 
liking.  It  is  a  hard  thing  when  you  have  been  permitted  to  run 
your  business  in  what  you  deem  to  be  the  proper  channels,  so 
far  as  your  experience  has  taught  you — it  may  not  be  at  all  to 
your  liking  to  submit  to  any  degree  of  supervision.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  times  in  matters  legislative  is  to  impose  super- 
vision upon  those  enterprises  that  are  more  or  less  of  a  public 
nature.  And  while  you  are  depending  upon  the  public  for  your 
support,  you  can't  divorce  yourself  from  that  public  service. 
You  can  draw  fine  distinctions,  and  say  that  the  service  that 
you  are  rendering  is  unlike  that  of  other  public  service  enter- 
prises. But  that  will  not  avail  you.  You  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  some  degree  of  supervision.  And  my  political  experience, 
if  it  has  taught  me  anything,  has  taught  me  this  one  thing,  that 
the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  beat  your  opponent  to  it,  and  when 
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you  see  that  some  degree  of  supervision  is  coming,  at  least  get 
the  credit  for  beating  your  opponent  to  it,  and  suggest  it  your- 
self. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  wise  politics.  It  may  not  be  a  good 
insurance  method,  but  it  certainly  is  wise  politics.  And  if  you 
are  going  to  play  this  game,  you  must  take  into  consideration 
the  political  aspect  of  these  particular  enterprises.  Now,  I  am 
attempting,  in  my  way,  insofar  as  I  can  do  so,  to  aid  and  assist 
you,  so  that  whenever  we  see  legislation  coming,  which  might 
be  more  or  less  drastic,  to  get  such  legislation  as  will  permit 
you  to  operate  in  a  decently  profitable  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  the  credit  for  doing  any  constructive  work.  I  repeat 
that  that  may  not  be  altogether  agreeable.  But  what  might  be 
agreeable  to  you  is  not  always  wise.  And  I  want  you  people  to 
understand  this :  that  while  I  represent  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  out  here,  I  establish  this  service  here  to  co- 
operate with  you.  I  do  not  want  to  dictate,  nor  do  I  want  to 
influence  you  against  your  better  judgment.  But  I  do  want  you 
to  give  consideration  to  the  views  that  I  may  express,  and  in- 
sofar as  they  appeal  to  you,  I  do  want  your  assistance.  I  know 
I  will  get  the  assistance  of  the  field  men,  because  I  find  them,  as 
a  rule,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  average  manager.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  I  say  that  because  I  think  that,  unfortunately, 
the  field  men  too  frequently  fear  to  say  to  their  superiors  things 
that  are  in  their  minds,  and  they  will  speak  freely  to  me — at 
least  they  have  been  kind  enough  so  far  as  to  give  me  their 
confidence,  which  I  respect  and  appreciate  very  much,  and 
which  relation  I  hope  will  continue  in  the  future,  and  I  hope 
that  I  may  maintain  that  confidence.  I  hope  to  be  a  link  be- 
tween you  boys  who  are  out  in  the  field  and  who  know  the 
temper  of  the  people  and  who  know  the  needs  of  the  people,  I 
hope  to  be  a  link  between  you  and  your  managers,  and  I  hope 
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that,  as  the  years  roll  on,  if  we  stay  in  the  service,  that  we  can 
do  something  constructive  for  the  business  and  get  it  out  of 
this  hit-or-miss  channel  in  which  you  have  been  navigating  for 
a  good  many  years.    That  is  my  object.     (Applause.) 

I  believe  by  the  proper  degree  of  co-operation,  and  by  all 
of  us  putting  our  cards  right  on  the  table,  and  not  beating  it 
away  from  a  committee  meeting  to  take  a  short  cut  and  take 
advantage  of  whatever  program  has  been  agreed  to — of  course 
you  don't  do  that  in  the  insurance  business,  but  they  do  do  it  in 
a  great  many  other  businesses  in  San  Francisco — so  that  finally 
we  can  put  this  business,  this  great  big  business,  which  in  the 
final  analysis  is  one  of  the  greatest  protections  that  the  business 
public  has,  and  of  which  every  one  of  you  should  feel  proud  to 
be  engaged  in,  where  it  properly  belongs.  And  you  should  feel 
proud  to  be  engaged  in  it — you  do  not  have  to  make  any  apolo- 
gies for  it,  and  I  never  intend  to  make  any.  Stand  up  and  fight 
for  your  business,  and  fight  for  the  right,  as  you  see  it,  in  your 
business,  and  demand  that  the  business  be  put  upon  a  plane 
where  you  won't  have  to  make  excuses.  And  if  we  continue 
thinking  along  the  lines  that  I  have  suggested  here  tonight,  I 
hope  in  the  years  to  come  that  wTe  can  hold  our  heads  up  and 
successfully  defy  any  attacks  upon  us. 

I  have  talked  to  you  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended. 
But  I  can  see  that  I  am  among  friends  tonight,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that,  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be  associated  with  you,  I  have  made  some  friendships 
that  I  value  very  highly,  and  I  hope  to  make  more.  I  thank 
you.     (Applause.) 

The  President — We  have  had  a  very  good  talk  from  our 
new  friend,  gentlemen,  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  the  field  man- 
possibly  forgetting  that  all  the  managers  once  were  field  men, 
themselves. 
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Gentlemen,  there  is  a  new  hand  at  the  bellows.  Possibly 
all  of  you  have  at  one  time  or  another  sat  in  a  poker  game  with 
a  man  who  never  played  the  game  before,  and  you  all  know 
what  happened  in  such  a  case.  (Laughter.)  I  am  going  to  in- 
troduce to  you  tonight  a  neophyte,  a  strictly  new  man  in  the 
insurance  game,  and  he  is  a  good  one,  a  legislator,  a  counsellor, 
an  insurance  president,  and  a  good  fellow — Mr.  George  W. 
Cartwright.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Cartwright — Mr.  President:  If  I  didn't  have  this 
frightful  cold,  I  would  have  no  apology  for  not  making  a  good 
speech.  But  inasmuch  as  I  am  so  afflicted,  I  think  I  can  imitate 
the  gentleman  who  went  to  call  upon  his  doctor  and  who 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  he  said  when  the  door  opened,  "Is  the 
doctor  in?''  and  the  doctor's  wife  responded  "No, — come  in." 
(Laughter.) 

I  have  been  so  hoarse  for  three  or  four  days  that  nobody 
could  hear  me  except  myself,  and  yet  I  have  one  or  two  stories 
that  I  want  to  tell,  if  you  can  listen  patiently. 

I  was  down  at  Bakersfield  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  they  gave 
a  banquet  to  H.  A.  Jastro,  the  biggest  man  of  the  West,  prob- 
ably, and  I  say  that  in  all  sincerity.  They  asked  a  number  of 
us  to  make  speeches,  and  I  couldn't  make  one,  because  I  had 
this  cold,  and  I  told  them  about  the  boy  that  went  to  the  circus 
and  didn't  have  money  enough  to  pay  his  way  in,  he  wasn't  a 
financier,  and  he  wandered  around  the  side  of  the  circus  until 
he  found  a  spot  that  he  thought  was  unfrequented.  And  so 
he  laid  down  beside  the  side  of  the  circus  tent,  and  poked  his 
head  in,  and  looked  as  well  as  he  could,  and  a  malevolent  gen- 
tleman happened  to  wander  around  that  way,  and  observed 
the  posterior  side  of  the  boy  turned  to  the  outward  world,  and 
he  gave  him  a  friendly  kick  and  sent  him  into  the  circus  tent. 
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The  boy  got  up  and  rubbed  that  portion  of  his  anatomy  that 
had  come  in  recent  contact  with  the  gentleman's  boot,  and  just 
then  the  circus  manager,  the  ring  manager,  came  along  and  said 
to  him,  "How  did  you  get  in  here?"  and  the  boy  looked  up 
timidly  and  bashfully  and  said,  "A  man  ast  me."     (Laughter.) 

I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  insurance  game,  but  you 
know  when  I  read  that  paper  this  afternoon,  I  couldn't  help 
but  think  about  the  preacher  who  had  read  his  sermon,  and 
when  he  finished  he  went  down  and  asked  one  of  the  deacons 
how  he  liked  it.  The  deacon  said,  "I  didn't  like  it  much."  at 
which  the  preacher  rejoined  "In  what  respect — what  was  the 
matter  with  it?"  The  deacon  rejoined,  "Well,  in  the  first 
place,  you  read  it,  in  the  second  place,  you  didn't  read  it  very 
well,  and  in  the  third  place,  it  wasn't  worth  reading."  (Laugh- 
ter.) And  really,  you  know,  I  thought  of  that  bad  cold  of  mine 
this  afternoon,  and  I  couldn't  but  think  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  time  in  my  history  when  I  would  or  -could  have  given  any- 
thing that  was  worth  reading,  it  was  not  this  afternoon.  Hut 
I  have  thought  a  lot  about  the  things  that  Percy  Long  said — 
I  call  him  "Percy"  because  we  call  each  other  by  the  first  name 
unless  we  are  enemies,  you  know.  When  a  man  calls  me  "Sen- 
ator," I  look  up  twice  to  see  whether  he  is  an  enemy  or  a 
stranger,  (Laughter)  and  I  know  he  is  either  one  or  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  four  hours 
this  evening.  But  I  can't  and  you  know  it — and  you  are  glad 
of  it.  So  I  am  going  to  conclude  right  now  by  telling  you  the 
story  of  the  fellow  that  had  too  many  chances  to  stop — I  have 
one  right  this  minute.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  have  now  arrived  at  the 
time  of  evening  when  we  are  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  "Tin- 
Knapsack."     "The  Knapsack"  is  an  old  institution.     It  dates 
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back  to  January  15,  1880.  Some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  while  I 
was  in  New  York,  I  received  a  bound  volume  of  "The  Knap- 
sack." It  contained  a  contents  of  all  the  numbers,  from  Num- 
ber 1,  Volume  1,  in  1880,  down  to  1898.  And  it  was  illustrated. 
On  the  first  page  at  the  invitation  to  contributors,  by  Colonel 
Kinne,  written  in  longhand,  there  was  a  photographic  repro- 
duction. And  all  through  the  years,  you  will  see  bobbing  up 
here  and  there  the  names  and  contributions  of  some  of  our  old- 
time  friends  and  associates.  I  well  remember  seeing  our  friend 
Faymonville,  way  back  in  1890,  pictured  by  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Gunnison.  Oh,  it  was  wonderful — with  a  grip  in  his  hand, 
running  for  the  train !  You  never  would  believe  it,  but  our 
esteemed  friend,  Russ  Osborn,  a  very  respectable,  staid  chap 
now,  but  in  the  days  of  his  unregenerate  youth,  he  was  given 
to  poetry,  amatory  verse,  bacchanalian  verse,  and  he  con- 
tributed "Dear  Joie  0 'Grady,"  and  things  of  that  kind — oh, 
horrible !  And  then,  you  never  would  believe  it,  but  he  wrote 
another  verse,  a  bacchanalian  verse,  "A  Naughty  Man."  And 
Arthur  Brown  sang  it.  Now,  you  young  fellows  never  would 
believe  that  Arthur  Brown  was  musical.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber that  that  was  twenty-odd  years  ago.  It  was  a  wonderful 
volume,  that  "Knapsack."  And  it  is  growing  more  wonderful 
every  year. 

The  hour  has  now  arrived  when  we  shall  listen  to  the  1917 
edition  of  the  "California  Knapsack,"  and  I  am  calling  upon 
the  joint  editors,  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Heuer,  to  entertain  us 
for  a  little  while.     (Applause.) 

THE  CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK. 

Editorial. 
A  new  year  with  its  magic  number  seven  is  upon  us  and  smoothly  treading 
its  way  through  the  halls  of  time.     We  are  met  tonight  with  the  happy 
thought  that  we  lead  the  Underwriting  world  in  ability  to  produce  low 
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loss  ratios  and  that  we  are  a  body  ready  to  take  issue  with  our  Eastern 
brethren  in  their  oft  repeated  Slogan  that  '  a  risk  in  the  West  is  the 
same  as  a  risk  in  the  East. ' '  History  repeats  itself  and  again  we  shall 
witness  the  spectacle  of  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  following  the  Star 
of  Underwriting  wisdom  in  their  endeavor  to  find  out  how  it  was  done. 
Let  us  rejoice  while  we  may  nor  give  thought  to  the  morrow  for  we  know 
not  what  it  may  bring.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  and  a 
contingent  in  the  bank  is  as  a  house  of  shelter  in  a  time  of  storm. 

The  editors  of  the  Knapsack  are  the  only  ones  present  who  are  down- 
cast. The  increased  cost  of  gasoline  and  tires  has  interfered  with  our 
bump  of  wit  and  humor,  for  the  man  does  not  live  who  can  think  of 
anything  funny  when  he  cogitates  over  the  added  cost  of  running  an 
automobile.  Ten  years  is  long  enough  for  anyone  to  try  to  be  funny  and 
we  would  almost  rather  be  willing  to  attempt  the  finding  of  a  brand 
new  Oakland  Agent  who  could  produce  Twenty  thousand  a  year  in  pre- 
miums than  to  edit  this  paper  any  longer. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  are  blaming  one  another.  Any 
attempt  to  write  the  Knapsack  jointly  usually  ends  in  a  row.  We  have 
even  gotten  to  the  point  where  we  discuss  the  Insurance  business  when 
together  and  we  ask  you  in  the  name  of  kindness,  and  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  preserving  our  friendship  for  each  other  that  you  bear  with  us 
in  our  humble  efforts  tonight. 


Foolish  Verses  Written  by  Various  Special  Agents  in  Various  Moods. 

A  special  Agent  went  in  the  rain 

To  insure  a  crop  of  growing  grain; 

A  bee  came  along  and  stung  his  dome, 

And  they  had  to  lead  the  poor  simp  home. 

A  Manager  said  to  a  Special  one  day, 
You  travel  too  much;  take  more  time  to  play. 
The  Special  grew  cold,  then  red,  and  then  hot — 
Do  you  think  that  this  happened?     I  should  say  not. 

The  clerks  in  an  office  worked  after  five ; 
The  place  fairly  hummed  and  buzzed  like  a  hive; 
The  reason  for  this  you  will  ask  for,  I  know, 
The  truth  of  the  matter:     A  clock  that  was  slow. 
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An  Adjuster  admitted  that  he  didn't  know 
How  to  handle  a  loss  he  was  handed,  and  so 
He  had  it  referred  to  a  rival  next  door. 
He  did  this  just  once,  but  not  any  more. 

An  Agent  once  said  that  he  didn't  drink  wine, 

Or  expected  a  Special  to  take  him  to  dine; 

This  wasn  't  a  foible  or  merely  a  whim, 

For  the  "Bull"  that  they  peddled  used  to  satisfy  him. 

Board  Companies  and  "Non  Boarders"  once  asked  the  same  price. 
They  hobnobbed  together  and  acted  real  nice. 
We  are  striving  again  for  such  heavenly  bliss, 
But  we  mustn't  forget  that  an  earthquake  did  this. 

An  Agent  once  asked  young  Guerraz: 

Do  you  know  just  what  you  are? 
Said  the  lad  with  a  smile, 
Just  once  in  a  while, 

I've  got  it  on  Fabj,  Ha!  Ha! 


The  following  was  overheard  during  an  introduction  of  a  Special  Agent 
to  an  Italian  client  by  the  Company's  Italian  Agent. 

Mr.  Cuneo,  I  want  to  make  you  acquaint  wida  my  frien,  Mr.  Folge. 
Gotsa  de  Queen  Insurenca  Companee. 

Mr.  Cuneo. — I  am  pleased  to  meet  it. 

Agent.— Now  Mr.  Cuneo  we  wanta  to  insurenca  de  bota  whata  you 
builda  down  ona  de  wharf  for  catcha  de  fish. 

Mr.  Cuneo. — Doosa  all  rights  buta  you  see  itsa  disa  Way.  I  go  to 
my  frien  Charley  Barsotti  and  say  I  wanta  to  Insuranca  de  boat  ina  da 
Compan  what  gota  de  smoke  what  come  outa  de  mountain;  Charley  he 
say  dots  all  right  de  Aetna  is  da  gooda  Comp,  but  de  Fire  Association 
has  gotta  da  pump  and  da  hose  whata  is  so  big  dota  any  time  he  can  put 
out  de  smoke  what  come  outa  da  mountain.  So  I  tink  data  I  make  da 
Insurenc  wida  my  frien  Charles.     I  am  much  obliged. 


Letter  from  Local  Agent  to  Company. 
Gentlemen :     I  am  enclosing  an  application   for  risk  rated  under  book 
4  and  about  which  there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind.     The  risk  is  in  a 
frame   range    of    eight    buildings.      For   purposes    of    illustration    I    have 
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numbered   them  from   one   to   eight   on   the   diagram  enclosed.     The   risk 

is  numbered  1.  It  has  the  highest  basis  rate.     The  rate  book  says  I  should 

take  this  to  start  with  and  charge  for  every  other  building  in  the  range. 

Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this.     Do  I  charge  for  buildings  three, 

five,   and   seven,   skipping   two,  four,   six,   and  eight;    or   do  I   start   with 

number  two,  and  charge  for  it,  and  number  four,  six  and  eight,  skipping 

three,  five,  and  seven?     I'm  in  a  hell  of  a  fix  and  wish  you  would  help 

me  out. 

Very  truly, 

James  Sweat,  Agent. 


Policy  Form. 


$500     On  One  prize  Hereford  Cow  named  "  Annie;  "  all  while  contained 
in  frame  Barn  situated  one  mile  South  of  Ripon,  California. 
Other  Insurance  Permitted. 

Permission  granted  to  make  alterations  and  repairs. 
Permission  granted  to  remain  vacant. 
This  policy  also  covers  additions  adjoining  and  communicating. 


Report  on  the  Fire  Insurance  Conditions  in  the  U.  S.  made  for  the 
Japanese  Government  by  Inspector  No.  30. 

Insurance  conditions  in  U.  S.  so  large  zat  special -attention  was 
attract  by  honorable  business  as  is  Gonduct  on  place  known  as  Pacific 
Coast  and  first  novel  experience  was  felt  in  investigation  of  Separation 
Rule  with  result  zat  I  sink  if  Special  Agent  could  carry  X  ray  in  pocket 
could  discover  many  Non  Board  supplies  under  Counter  and  in  vault  of 
most  Clear  Agencies. 

I  made  further  attempt  to  ascertain  experience  of  Companies  in 
writing  class  of  business  known  as  protected  brick  building  but  have 
come  to  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  ask  Non  Board  as  Board  Companies 
have  practically  eliminate  such  class  by  too  adequate  rate.  Further  you 
know  I  sink  all  Companies  berry  much  bothered  by  gentlemen  in  Sacra- 
mento named  Kehoe  who  wish  continually  to  reform  business  through 
too  far  distant  view,  perhaps  maybe  will  stop  when  come  practice  law 
in  San  Francisco. 

Many  interestin  personality  are  engaged  in  Fire  Insurance  business 
and  receive  large  emolument   for  representing   Company    I    sink   could   find 
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among  number  Irish,  German  American,  Blue  Goose,  Methodist  and  Golf 
Player.  But  in  spite  of  large  talent  statistics  show  reduce  rate  and 
expense  increase.  I  sink  if  could  employ  Eev.  Paul  Smith  could  clean 
up  objectionable  features  in  business. 

Very  respectfully, 

I.  Takashida,  Inspector. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  correspondence  passed  between  a  promi- 
nent Company  and  its  Local  Agent.  An  English  Manager  dictated  the 
letter. 

Dear  Sir:  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  Daily  Eeport  of  policy  No. 
345678  Podunk  Land  and  Mineral  Co.  and  covering  on  their  Mining  Plant 
five  miles  south  of  Altaville,  Cal. 

For  purpose  of  deciding  our  net  retention  under  the  form  submitted 
we  would  ask  you  to  kindly  advise  us  the  distance  between  the  Stamp 
Mill  and  the  Ore  house. 

Very  faithfully, 

Etc. 

The  reply  read  as  follows: 
Insurance  Co. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  your  letter  of  even  date  and  in  reply  would 
state  that  evidently  your  Stenographer  has  made  a  mistake  in  taking  her 
dictation  or  you  are  referring  to  the  wrong  risk  as  there  is  no  Kedlight 
district  in  connection  with  this  Plant. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Agent. 

P.  S.  My  wife  opened  your  letter  by  mistake  and  wants  me  to  cut 
out  inspecting  Mining  plants. 


December  6th,  1916. 
Mr.  D.  K.  Atkinson, 

Eoom  226  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Portland,  Oregon. 
Dear  Dave:     In  reply  to  your  kind  favor  of  the  1st  inst.,  relative  to 
the  August  account  of  $47.50,  wish  to  inform  you  that  this  collection  has 
not  been  made  by  me,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Company  should  require 
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me  to  waste  an  hour  or  two  catching  a  few  hundred  fish  to  straighten 
this  up.  The  account  belongs  to  the  moving  picture  house,  wThieh  has 
not  been  enjoying  the  best  run  of  luck  in  the  world,  as  conditions  here 
have  not  been  exactly  good.  However,  the  gentleman  who  runs  the  place 
is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  the  other  night  he  donated  me  $10.00  for 
the  Company,  being  his  share  of  the  gate  receipts  in  the  film  entitled 
'Rosie's  Lover. "  This  $10.00  check  I  sent  the  Northern  under  special 
delivery  stamp.  Tomorrow  night  he  expects  to  pull  off  ' '  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation "  at  his  house,  for  which  he  is  charging  $1.00  a  throw.  If  the 
confinement  is  successful,  he  will  liquidate  immediately. 

Very  sincerely, 

J.  S.  Barton. 


Endorsement  on  Policy. 

"  Warranted  by  assured  that  due  negligence  will  be  maintained  in 
keeping  a  watchman  employed  in  and  about  the  premises  insured  under 
this  policy. " 


Telegram. 

Jayhawk,  Oregon,  Jan.  20,  1917. 
National  Commercial  Ins.  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Your  agent,  Jason  Hobbs,  died  today.     Please  send  adjuster  at  once. 

Lem  Holbrook. 


After  quite  a  bad  looking  fire  in  a  dwelling  house  assured  was  asked: 
"Is  the  loss  total?"  and  he  answered:  "Yes.  Six  umbrellas  were  saved, 
but  the  neighbors  recognized  them  and  took  them  home. ' ' 


History  of  a  Few  of  the  Cannonized  Saints  in  the  Profession. 

Saint  Bernardo.     1210-1260. 

Known  in  early  life  as  Bernardo  de  Brilliante,  principally  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  very  brilliant  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
finance,  etc. 

Born  in  Chalons  de  Bon,  a  province  of  France,  and  canonized  in 
1372.  At   one  time  he  was  known  as  El  Principe   del   Financio   como   el 
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Grando  Gordo.  History  tells  us  that  his  name  was  given  him  on  account 
of  the  pleasing  personality  he  had  acquired  in  pursuit  of  business,  al- 
though at  times  he  became  peevish. 

This  Saint  was  noted  for  his  extreme  piety  and  intense  devotion  to 
duty,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  a  persistent  endeavor  to  take  over 
and  amalgamate  with  his  own  Company  other  smaller  concerns  of  the 
Empire,  which  for  various  reasons  desired  to  quit  the  game,  thereby 
amassing  larger  quantities  of  lucre  for  his  own  Company.  So  devoted 
was  he  to  his  work,  we  are  told,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Presidente  or  Principe,  and  was  much  sought  after  by  those  high  in 
authority  who  desired  his  co-operation  in  the  pursuit  of  piastres. 

Was  also  an  adept  in  a  game  of  great  popularity  at  that  time  among 
the  aristocracy  and  princes  of  finance, — that  of  striking  a  small  sphere 
with  a  stock  or  club  with  exceeding  violence,  after  which  a  walk  of 
several  leagues  in  the  same  general  direction  that  the  sphere  disappeared 
seemed  to  be  regarded  with  much  favor.  History  fails  to  relate  just  what 
the  object  of  this  game  was,  but  it  is  believed  it  was  invented  as  an  excuse 
to  indulge  in  a  beverage  of  much  popularity  in  those  days,  which  was  par- 
taken of  at  the  club  house  after  the  game. 

Saint  Albert.  1701-1793.  Canonized  1826.  Original  title  "Thorn- 
tonicus. ' ? 

Born  in  the  ancient  Town  of  Ballymahone,  Clare,  Ireland.  Was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  scribe,  one  Von  Bertheau,  at  an  early  age  and  rapidly 
became  an  adept  in  the  art  of  applying  the  Kinne  and  other  rules  to 
difficult  problems.  Was  well  versed  in  higher  mathematics  as  applied 
to  the  adjustment  of  values  in  conflagrations.  It  is  related  that  Saint 
Albert  was  famed  in  his  early  life  in  the  adjudication  of  differences  be- 
tween certain  claimants  and  the  corporation  he  represented,  in  which  the 
claimant  usually  received  the  "crimpus", — meaning  in  those  days  "the 
hook. ' '  He  amassed  a  great  fortune  as  a  result  of  his  operations  which 
were  copied  far  and  wide  by  his  competitors.  History  does  not  state 
what  was  accomplished  by  this  Saint  after  having  amassed  the  fortune 
mentioned,  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  was  spent  in  riotous  living, 
as  we  find  that  later  in  life  he  was  much  given  to  spending  his  time  in 
the  society  of  scribes  and  insurance  men,  who,  it  is  well  known,  were 
usually  broke  and  hailed  with  joy  the  advent  of  anyone  who  was  prop- 
erly chaperoned  by  a  fat  pocketbook.  He  was  also  much  given  to  making 
excursions  into  the  country  in  a  luxurious  chariot,  with  wheels  of  rubber, 
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driven  by  a  hidden  power  of   the  strength  of  many  horses.     At   driving 
this  chariot  at  high  rates  of  speed  he  was  an  adept. 

Saint  Albert  died  at  the  age  of  93,  leaving  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory in  the  ancient  town  of  Berkeley. 

Saint  Georgia.     920  to  950  A.  D.      Canonized  1126. 

Born  in  Gefez,  Morocco  in  the  year  920  A.  D.,  of  poor  but  dishonest 
parents.  Family  name  Tysonium.  Was  noted  in  his  early  youth  for  his 
extreme  piety. 

Owing  to  some  peculiar  faculty  he  was  very  popular  with  the  agents 
of  his  native  state,  who  were  so  pleased  with  him  that  they  bestowed 
on  him  large  patronage.  Aside  from  the  popularity  he  attained  among 
his  representatives  in  his  native  commonwealth,  he  was  also  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  those  high  in  the  councils  of  the  kings  of  finance,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  able  to  surreptitiously  remove  gold  and  silver 
coins  from  their  strong  boxes,  even  to  the  value  of  20,000  scudi;  in  return 
for  which  it  was  his  wont  to  bestow  upon  his  patrons  rolls  of  papyrus 
in  which  it  was  set  forth  in  language  difficult  of  understanding  that 
they  would  be  rewarded  in  event  of  a  conflagration.  All  of  which  was  a 
cinch,  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  conflagration  except  in  the  < 
of  dire  necessity.  He  was  also  given  to  riding  in  the  chariot  with 
cushioned  wheels  stuffed  with  atmosphere. 

He  was  buried  in  his  native  town  in  A.  D.  950  and  over  his  grave 
was  erected  a  simple  shaft  of  pure  gold,  embedded  with  diamonds,  with 
the  inscription  (l  Therem  Pogea  Pogamahone, "  meaning  "25$  "Loss 
Ratio. " 

Saint  John.  1210  to  a  quarter  of  five.  Canonized,  load*  d  and  fired 
whenever  the  occasion  offered.     Original  name  Fogaritius. 

Born  in  Assifidity,  Wales,  in  the  year  1210.  Early  showed  inclina- 
tions which  pointed  out  to  those  that  were  near  him  what  the  future 
would  make  of  him,  his  favorite  amusement  being  to  build  small  houses 
of  reeds,  after  which  he  applied  a  torch  and  watched  them  burn  with 
keen  delight.  Was  at  an  early  age  apprenticed  to  an  insurance  man  and 
from  the  date  of  such  apprenticeship  his  downfall  began,  and  be  com- 
menced to  do  things  for  money.  He  rapidly  overcame  the  habit,  however, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  he  was  able  to  throw  money  to  the 
birds  just  as  easily  as  Uncle  Bill  Sexton,  George  Tyson,  Arthur  Brown, 
Bert  Blanchard,  Herbert  Folger,  or  I  might  say,  any  Special  Agent. 
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Noted  in  his  younger  clays  as  a  bon  vivant,  gourmet,  raconteur  and 
also  rake,  and  he  made  hay  while  the  sun  shown.  In  addition  to  which 
he  was  much  given  to  playing  practical  jokes  at  which  he  was  an  adept. 
Was  also  very  popular  with  the  hoi  polloi,  and  was  well  thought  of  by 
the  hors  du  combat,  who,  after  his  death  had  him  canonized  as  a  tribute 
to  the  jokes  he  had  hung  on  them  while  on  this  earth.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  men  engaged  in  insurance  of  the  day,  owing  to  his 
exceeding  fairness  in  admitting  that  the  ROYAL  was  the  only  Company 
worthy  of  a  name  within  many  leagues  of  Assifidity. 

Canonized  5:35  A.  M. 

Saint  William.     431-492  A.  D. 

Noted  in  his  younger  days  as  a  bon  vivant  and  was  also  noted  for 
his  intense  devotion  to  duty.  It  is  reported  in  an  ancient  work  that  he 
was  much  loved  and  highly  respected  in  his  native  town,  and  that  the 
most  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  large  concern,  in 
which  he  was  practically  successful.  After  many  years  of  labor  in  which 
he  took  much  happiness,  he  is  reported  to  have  retired  to  private  life  full 
of  years  and  honor,  and  that  he  was  given  a  great  dinner  by  his  friends 
at  a  palace  that  surpassed  in  its  magnificance  anything  that  could  be 
imagined. 

Canonized  in  the  vear  640. 


The  President— Gentlemen,  the  sample  of  "The  Knap- 
sack" seems  to  be  quite  up  to  date,  and  to  the  vintage  of  '92, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  And  our  Banquet  Commit- 
tee have  provided  for  us  some  gentle  recreation  to  close  the 
evening's  entertainment,  which  they  are  entitling  "Indoor 
Sports,"  in  which  we  will  now  engage. 

(Lantern  slides.) 
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FRANCIS  HOWLAND  PORTER 

Francis  Howland  Porter  died  at  his  home  in  this  City  on  May  19th. 
He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time  with  nervous  breakdown  and 
had  been  confined  to  his  house,  but  no  fatal  ending  was  feared.  Mr. 
Porter  has  been  prominently  identified  with  fire  insurance,  not  alone  in 
California,  but  throughout  the  United  States. 

He  was  manager  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Underwriters  Inspection 
Bureau,  which  under  his  able  direction  was  accepted  as  a  model  of  this 
class  of  organization.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  came  to 
California  in  1882.  In  the  East,  he  was  threatened  with  lung  trouble  and 
upon  his  arrival  in  this  state  ranched  until  1884  when  he  became  connected 
with  the  Old  Pacific  Insurance  Union  of  this  City  as  Fire  Insurance 
Surveyor.  In  1885  the  Pacific  Insurance  Union  created  the  Inspection 
Bureau  of  the  Underwriters  Fire  Patrol  with  offices  on  the  second  floor 
at  318  California  St.,  at  which  time  Mr.  Porter  was  named  as  chief 
inspector;  Frank  W.  Dickson  as  clerk  and  G.  C.  Sutton  and  G.  W. 
Harrison  as  inspectors.  Later,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  was 
demonstrated,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Inspection 
Bureau  and  the  staff  increased.  In  1902,  the  field  of  the  Bureau  was 
enlarged  and  in  that  year,  branch  offices  were  established  in  Seattle  and 
Portland.  In  1903  the  Los  Angeles  branch  was  opened  and  the  Bureau 
now  maintains  branch  offices,  in  addition  to  those  named,  in  Tacoma, 
Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City,   Ogden,   Oakland,   Alameda  and   Berkeley. 

Mr.  Porter  was  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers, 
John  Howland,  who  came  in  the  Mayflower  and  landed  in  this  country 
in  1620.  His  first  insurance  experience  was  gained  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  John  Whitcomb  Porter,  who,  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business  in  Boston.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Ellen  Howland  Porter, 
survives  him,  as  does  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  September, 
1913,  in  San  Francisco. 

W.   R.   Roberts, 
J.  P.  Moore, 

E.    F.    MOHRHARDT. 


FRANCIS  HOWLAND   PORTER 
Chief  Inspector  Fire  Underwriters  Inspection  Bureau 


EDWIN  BRUCE  FLACK 

Special  Agent  American  Central  Insurance  Co. 
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E.  B.  FLACK 

Mr.  E.  B.  Flack,  Special  Agent  of  the  American  Central  and 
St.  Paul  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  opened  the  door  into  the  Great 
Beyond  July   13,   1916,  facing  the  unknown  bravely  as  he  had  lived. 

Mr.  Flack  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  August  30th,  1865. 
After  leaving  college  in  Washington  and  spending  about  four  years  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  he  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  in  1894 
entered  the  office  of  N.  P.  Bailey  gaining  there  his  first  insurance  experi- 
ence. 

Displaying  intelligence  and  ability  of  a  high  order  in  local  agency 
work  he  was  called  in  1903  to  the  position  of  Special  Agent  by  the 
Management  of  the  Companies  he  was  so  ably  representing  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Mr.  Flack  possessed  a  forceful,  aggressive  personality  tempered  with 
rare  gentleness;  a  large  capacity  for  work  and  a  faithful  regard  for  the 
interests  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  endowed  with  an  analytical 
mind  nourished  by  careful  study  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  extensive 
reading  of  the  best  in  literature,  and  his  calm  sureness  of  judgment  was 
frequently   sought  on   important  subjects   by   his   associates. 

His  honesty  of  purpose  and  genial,  winning  manner,  made  him 
greatly  loved  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  his  splendid  worth  as  a 
man,  a  friend  and  valued  member  impels  this  Association  to  thus  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

Chas.  Christensen, 
H.  E.  O'Brien, 
F.  C.  Stamford, 

Committee. 
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WILLIAM  SEXTON 

It  is  Avith  sadness  that  we  have  to  note  that  William  Sexton,  our 
beloved  "Uncle  Bill",  passed  from  us  July  17th,  1916,  in  the  City  of 
San  Jose,  California. 

A  Xova  Scotian  "by  birth — born  October  23rd,  1832 — his  early  years 
were  devoted  to  home  duties  until  he  was  able  to  act  as  a  sailor  boy. 
Coming  by  way  of  the  sea  around  the  Horn,  he  arrived  in  California  July 
5th,  1852.  The  gold  excitement  at  once  drew  him  to  the  mines  in  Placer 
County,  and  there  he  became  interested  in  political  matters.  He  was  the 
first  Republican  office  holder  in  the  above  County,  having  been  elected 
Sheriff  in  the  early  and  turbulent  days  of  Placer. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly.  He  then  moved 
to  San  Jose  and  was  elected  City  Marshal.  After  serving  for  six  terms 
in  this  office  he  was  appointed  local  agent  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Co.  by  the  then  secretary,  Mr.  George  D.  Dornin.  Later  he  was 
appointed  Special  Agent  of  the  same  company,  and  acted  for  it  in  that 
capacity  until  appointed  Manager  of  the  Lion  and  Imperial  Insurance 
Companies.  After  five  years  of  service  with  these  Companies  he  returned 
as  General  Adjuster  to  his  first  love,  the  Fireman's  Fund,  and  remained 
with  them  until   his  retirement   in   January,    1914. 

Mr.  Sexton  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  this  Association,  and 
was  elected  its  President  in  1884.  He  was  presented  by  the  Association 
with  a  loving  cup,  and  elected  an  honorary  member  February  4.  1914, 
the  resolution  being  engrossed  and  signed  by  nearly  every  member.  He 
attended  every  meeting  held  by  this  Association,  and  always  had  something 
of  interest  to  say,  which  was  right  to  the  point,  and  prefaced  it  with  a 
story  that   impressed   his   remarks   upon   the   memory. 

He    was   untiring    in    his    efforts    to    assist    the    young   men.    and 
twenty-eight   essays   on   Adjusting   Lumber    Losses.    Grain    Losses.    Contribu- 
tion   and    Apportionment    of    Xon-concurrent    Policies,    and    other    technical 
subjects.      His   door    was    always   open    and   he    never   hesitated   to    give    the 
benefit    of    his    vast    experience    and    knowledge. 

He  was  an  underwriter  of  ability,  and  as  an  adjuster  lie  had  no 
equal.  Honest  and  just  in  all  his  dealings:  pure  and  tender  hearted;  a 
charming  companion,  and  a  loyal  and  true  friend.  He  never  spoke  un- 
kindly of  any  one,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  he  was  one  of  God's  noblemen. 
His   coming   was   light   and   warmth   to   every   social   circle. 

He   was    a    member   of   the    Bohemian    Club,    and    also   of   the    Common- 
wealth Club,   and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  principles  of  the  Masonic   tx 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Dark  and  cold  to  us  who  loved  him  would  be  the  world,  now  that  he 
has  left  it,  but  for  the  perpetual  presence  of  his  bright  memory,  and  an 
abiding  hope   of  meeting  beyond. 

Our  profound  sympathy  is  hereby  extended  to  his  family  whom  he  so 
tenderly  loved. 

B.  Faymoxyillk. 
Geo.  W.  Dorxix. 
T.    H.    Williams. 

Committee. 


WILLIAM  SEXTON 

Retired  General  Adjuster  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 


PETER  WINNE 

Attorney   and  General  Adjuster  for  Fire  Insurance   Companies 
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PETER  WINNE 

*\De  Mortuis  Nil  Nisi  Bonum" 

The  proverb,  or  injunction,  applies  with  especial  force  to  this  old 
pioneer^ 

With  his  business  methods  always  honorable  and  ethical,  all  his 
associates  are  familiar.  Let  his  family,  church  and  fraternal  associates 
testify  to  the  purity  of  his  private  life;  ask  the  orphans  and  widows  of  his 
unassuming  charities,  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  resources;  all  "speak 
nothing  but  good  of  the  dead." 

Peter  Winne,  an  old  pioneer,  transplanted  in  his  youth  to  a  raw  and 
wide  open  settlement;  torn  loose  from  the  supporting  society  of  older 
communities,  and  yet  retaining  all  the  morale  of  a  sure  and  certain 
Christian  foundation;  upon  which  was  builded  a  life  without  reproach, 
citizenship  without  a  flaw,  character  to  be  envied,  and  a  reputation  to 
outlast  crumbling  headstones. 

To  think,  act,  do  and  live  right,  is  a  broad  and  mighty  undertaking. 
Few  accomplish  it  even  approximately,  and  he  was  of  the  few.  Success 
followed,  for  success  is  but  the  accomplishment  of  the  task.  Had  money 
been  his  mark,  he  would  have  reached  it.  Fortunately  for  him  and  the 
community,  he  had  a  higher,  better  goal.  Measured  by  the  standard  of 
all  beliefs,  he  has  reached  it.  ■ 

H.  T.  Lamey, 
Calvert  Meade, 
Arthur  M.  Brown. 
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HARRY    R.    PAGE 

Harry  R.  Page  began  his  career  in  the  Fire.  Insurance  business  in 
the  employ  of  the  Western  Canada  Fire  Underwriters  Association  in 
Winnipeg.  He  subsequently  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  that  Associa- 
tion but  resigned  that  position  to  become  secretary  of  the  Vancouver  Island 
Fire  Underwriters  Association  in  Victoria.  After  serving  acceptably  to 
that  Association,  he  resigned  to  assume  the  management  of  the  Fire  Insur- 
ance Department  of  the  Dominion  Trust  Company  in  Winnipeg.  He  left 
that  position  to  enter  the  services  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company  as 
special  agent  for  Western  Canada,  and  after  only  two  months  with  them  he 
resigned  to  offer  his  services  to  the  country  and  joined  the  Canadian  over- 
seas forces  as  an  officer. 

He  served  with  distinction  and  lost  his  life  in  France  at  the  battle  of 
the  Somme. 

This  Association  mourns  his  untimely  end  and  commemorates  his 
departure  as  the  first  from  our  ranks  to  fall  in  battle. 

John  L.  Noble, 
W.  H.  Breeding, 
A.  W.  Ross. 


H.  R.  PAGE 

Secretary  Treasurer  Vancouver  Island  F.  U.  A.,  British  Columbia 
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TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 

Actuarial   Bureau,    Work   of   the W.  A.  Mallalieu  1917 

Additions  as  Used  in  Our  Policy  Forms A.   W.  Thornton  1915 

Adjuster — A   Few    Suggestions   to   the   Washington H.    L.    Granger  1906 

From   the  Viewpoint   of   An H.  C.  Koempel  1908 

The.      Is  He  Made  or  Born? D.  M.  Bokee  1887 

When   Shall  He  Decline   to   Make   Proofs  ?....  B.  D.   Smalley  1893 

Adjusters — Independent    E.   P.   Farnsworth  1899 

"              and   Appraisers    A.   J.  Wetzlar  1891 

Adjusting — Bureau    System    of W.  L.  Chalmers  1888 

11              Fire  Losses  as   a  Business Henry  Hall  1910 

"              Grain   Field   Losses. Wm.    Sexton  1901 

Losses      Wm.    Sexton  1897 

Lumber   Losses Wm.   Sexton  1908 

Adjustment    of    Loss    by    Fire    on     Shipboard,    Under    a 

Marine   Policy    John  A.   Bishop  1915 

Adjustment  Before  Loss L.    B.    Edwards  1892 

Merchandising  and  Handling  of   Salvage ....  G.    C.    Main  1912 
"              Scientific,   of  Book  Losses  With  and  Without 

Books F.  J.   Alex  Mayer  1905 

of  Partial  Losses R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Trip — A  Foreign V.  C.  Driffield  1900 

Adjustments  and  Salvage Calvert   Meade  1917 

Adjustments — Motor  Boat,    Where   Fire   and   Marine   Poli- 
cies Contribute J.  Hunter  Harrison  1914 

Small  Loss    W.  H.   Gibbons  1897 

11  Some  Mistakes   in  the  Management  of  Fire 

Loss     W.   L.   Chalmers  1897 

Tenants'  Improvements    T.  C.  Shankland  1911 

Alaska  and  Its  Development    (Illustrated) Percy  J.  Perry  1917 

Alaska   Fish   Canneries Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

Arson  and  the  Moral  Hazard H.   A.   Thornton  1917 

Association — The  Individual  Benefits  to  be  Derived  From.D.  M.   McVean  1896 

Automobile  Insurance    Wm.   M.    Klinger  1914 

Automobile    Insurance,    Development    of C.   R.    Stone  1916 

B 

Benzine — The  Peril  of  Using  in  Canning  Establishments.  .  W.  J.   Landers  1883 

Board — Value  of  the  to  the  Local  Agent J.  L.  Fuller  1899 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters — The  Value  of C.  D.  Haven  1909 

Boiler  Risks — The.      In   Special  Hazards J.    D.    Maxwell  1892 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Brain  Work  in  our  Profession R.    C.   Medcraft 

Breach   of   Trust A.  R.  Gunnison 

British     Columbia      Stationary     Policy     and     Adjustment 

Thereunder Geo.   C.   Main 

Broker — As   a  Claim  Agent R.  V.  Watt 

Building  Construction  and  Rates T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

Building  Construction  as  Affecting  Fire  Risks Chas.  F.  Wieland 

Building  Losses  for  Beginners A.  F.   Sewell 

Buildings  in   Course  of  Construction — The  Insurer's  Lia- 
bility on    B.  Faymonville 

Buildings,  Modern — Estimating  the  Cost  of G.  A.  Wright 

Bunch  Grass  and  Sage  Brush J.  W.   Gunn 

Bureau  of  Investigation J.  L.  Fuller 

R.   P.  Fabj 

Burglary  Insurance A.  C.  Donnell 

Buried  Thoughts,  or  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Efforts.  .  F.   C.    Staniford 

c 

California   Legislature   of    1915    Affecting   Fire   Insurance 

Interests A.  J.   Coogan 

California  Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy T.  C.  Coogan 

Cancellation  Clause    B.    Faymonville 

Cancellation — Short  Rate    R.   H.   Delafield 

Canning  Establishments — The  Peril  of  Using  Benzine  in .  .  W.  J.   Landers 

Celebrated  Case,   A H.   M.    Grant 

Character   in   Business R.  W.  Osborn 

Class  "A"  Buildings — The  Effect  of  Fire  Upon G.   M.   Robertson 

Class    "A"    Construction W.  J.   Miller 

Classification     G.    W.    Dornin 

"  by  Pacific  Union Franklin  Bangs 

Clauses  and  Permits,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.  Williams 

Coal  Oil  in  Stoves J.   A.   Brumsey 

Co-insurance  Clause Z.    P.   Clark 

F.   H.    Carey 

"  — The  Use  of Guy  Francis 

Collect  or  Cancel G.  W.   Dornin 

Collections H.    P.    Blanchard 

"  Grayson   Dutton 

Collegians — In  the  Profession J.  Scott  Wilson 

Common   Fire   Hazards,    Inspection T.  H.   Williams 

Compact   and  Its   Functions — The D.  A.   Spencer 

Compacts — Are  They   Desirable  ? Edward   Brown 

"  Use   and  Abuse  of E.  W.  Carpenter 

Compensation   and  Liability  Insurance Walter  A.   Chowen 

Competition L.  A.  Wright 

Confession  of  a  Firebug J.   T.    Stealey 

Conflagration — Some  Lessons  of  the,   and  a   Prophecy ...  F.  J.  Devlin 


YEAR 
1905 
1891 

1914 

1886 
1909 
1915 
1905 

1892 
1897 
1901 
1894 
1894 
1897 
1909 


1915 
1910 
1899 
1903 
1883 
1890 
1915 
1907 
1907 
1885 
1894 
1912 
1882 
1886 
1893 
1905 
1896 
1910 
1913 
1887 
1915 
1893 
1889 
1894 
1915 
1897 
1916 
1907 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Conflagration   Hazard,    The,    and   Co-Insurance Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney 

Conflagration    Hazard,    The H.   K.   Belden 

Conflagration  Hazard,   The,   of  Los  Angeles G.  F.  Staniford 

Conflagrations — California,    Climatically    Considered E.   W.   Carpenter 

Construction,    Inspection   and   Certificates Chas.  F.  Wieland 

Contingent   Profits   to    Local   Agents .Edward  E.   Potter 

.  Contracts,    Special    Anon 

Co-operation      C.   C.   Hine 

McClure  Kelly 

A.   M.   Brown 

Co-operation^Practical    Benefits    of Geo.    Easton 

Cotton      M.   J.   Troy 

Cotton    Industry    in    California — Its   Treatment   From    An 

Underwriter's   Standpoint    McClure  Kelly 

Counter    Business A.   R.  Grim 

Credit    System    in   Fire   Underwriting A.    R.    Gunnison 

Cuba,    Insurance    in E.G.  Manton 

D 

Daily  Report — Adventures  of  a R.  C.  Medcraft 

Depreciation — Brief  Analysis  of  the  Theory  of H.    McD.    Spencer 

Depreciation   and  Discount — The   Ethical   Shading  of....  Peter    Outcalt 

Development  of   Automobile   Insurance C.   R.    Stone 

Disagreement    for    Appraisal F.  G.  Argall 

Doctrine  of  Waiver  and  Estoppel W.  J.  Nichols 

Does   It   Pay  ? A.  J.  Wetzlar 

E 

Education  of  a   Neophyte H.  Carstens 

— The   Phases  of R.  W.  Osborn 

Electric  Association — The  Underwriters'   International.  .  .  G.   P.   Lowe 
Electric  Companies — Liability  of  to  Insurance  Companies 

for   Fires   Resulting  from   Electric   Wires T.  C.  Van  Ness 

Electric    Light — Fire    Hazard    of E.  W.  Carpenter 

"  "        and    Power    Plant G.  P.  Lowe 

Electric    Service  from   Trolley   Lines W.  S.  DuVal 

Electric   Station   Risks,    Concerning G.    P.    Lowe 

Electric   Stations   as   Insurance   Risks G.    P.^Lowe 

Electrical    Hazard,     Common M.   E.  Cheney 

Imposters   and   How  to   Suppress   Them G.   P.   Lowe 

"  Inspection  in  California,  Simple G.  A.  R.  Heuer 

"  Inspections   from  the   Special  Agent's   Point   of 

"  View , W.   E.   Hughes 

Electricity — The  Fire  Hazard  of G.  P.  Lowe 

" Prof.   C.   L.   Cory 

Errors,  Professional  Peter  Outcalt 

Ethical  Considerations,  Some W.  Irving 


YEAR 
1906 
1890 
1913 
1891 
1914 
1913 
1894 
1883 
1916 
1896 
1890 
1915 

1912 
1896 
1889 
1915 


1904 
1899 
1890 
1916 
1900 
1915 
1887 


1909 
1893 
1894 

1891 
1882 
1895 
1902 
1900 
1893 
1912 
1893 
1907 

1906 
1892 
1904 
1892 
1913 
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Ethics   in   Our   Business R.  V.  Watt  1891 

"        of    Our    Professions.       Are    They    an    Evanescent 

Sentiment  ?    C.   F.   McClellan  1891 

Exemption  Clause,  Five  Per  Cent C.   O.   Scott  1903 

Expense  Ratio,   Cause  of  Apparently  High C.  F.  Mullins  1913 


Facts    vs.    Figures W.  J.   Dutton  1898 

Fidelity    and    Surety    Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator  1915 

Financing  An   Insurance   Company Wm.   Sexton  1915 

Fire     W.  H.  Merrill  1911 

Fire    and   Marine    Policies,    Co-existent W.   J.   Dutton  1893 

Fire  Prevention,   The  Ideal  in J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Fire   Prevention,    Portland's   First   Year Jay  W.   Stevens  1916 

Fire  Hazard,  Notes  on  Lessening  the W.    B.    Honeyman  1907 

The,    of    San   Francisco H.    McD.    Spencer  1904 

Fire  Department  and  Water  Supply C.    P.    Farnfield  1884 

"       Wm.    Sexton  1883 

"       Geo.   D.   Dornin  1877 

"  "  "       Edward  Brown  1885 

The  San  Francisco E.  P.  Farnsworth  1902 

Fire   Hazards,    Little. F.    H.    Porter  1895 

Fire  Insurance,  Principles  and  History  of Raymond  E.  Young  1917 

Fire    Insurance    on    the    Properties    and    Liabilities    of    a 

Railroad    Ernest    B.    Boyd  1915 

Fire   Insurance   and  the   Community D.   A.   Spencer  1913 

as   a   Collateral,   The   Benefits   of Wm.    Sexton  1892 

Corner    Stones   of C.   I.   Hitchcock  1909 

Literature,    The   Choice   of Herbert    Folger  1898 

Methods    of,    in    Europe Edward  Brown  1900 

Upon    the    Continent    of    Europe V.    G.    Gollmick  1912 

Fire   Marshal — Duties    of Chas.  To  we  1912 

Firemen,   The  Organization  of  the J.   A.  Marston  1893 

Fire    Patrols     C.  A.   Laton  1892 

Calvert  Meade  1900 

11      Prevention  Committee,   A  Plea   for N.  B.  Whitely  1903 

"  "  Day   and   Insurance.      Why   Not? H.   E.   Dunn  1912 

"  "  Work    F.   G.  Ainley  1914 

"      Protection    J.    H.    Morrow  1913 

11      Underwriters     Inspection     Bureau     of     the     Pacific 

Coast,  The  Work  of W.   R.   Roberts  1911 

"      Underwriting — Art   in    G.   Brown  1901 

The    Practice    of Young  E.  Allison  1898 

"     Waste — A  Personal  Responsibility E.   C.  Morgan  1912 

"  "        and    Its    Prevention Harry  L.   Simpson  1917 

Fire,   Water  and   Smoke,   The  Effect  of  On   a  Dry   Goods 

Stock     C.   E.   Allan  1912 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Fires  and  Fire  Departments  in  San  Francisco — My  Early 

Experience  and   Recollection   of S.    R.   Weed 

11        and  Their  Causes Wm,    Sexton 

"        Large — in   American   Cities Herbert  Folger 

First    Steps     Wm.   Maris 

Fish    Canneries,    Alaska Walter  P.  Porep 

Flour — A  Lot  of H.  M.  Grant 

Forest  Fires Percy  J.   Perry 

Forms     of     Policies Anon 

Forms   and   Policies E.  E.  Potter 

11        C.  Mason  Kinne 

"        Wm.    Sexton 

11        Faulty — A   Few   Familiar T.  D.  Boardman 

Forty-five  Years  Ago D.  B.  Wilson 

Fraud,    Misrepresentation    and   Concealment L.  L.  Bromwell 

Friendships,   Personal — Among  Insurance  Men B.   J.    Smith 

From  the  Broker's  Standpoint Henry   S.   Manhejm 

G 

Garage,   The — With  Suggestions  for  Its   Construction   and 

Maintenance J.   H.  Morrow 

Garnishment     H.  A.  Thornton 

Garnishments    W.   S.    Goodfellow 

Before    Proofs     V.   C.   Driffield 

Generalities     J.  Hunter  Harrison 

General    Agent,    The,    From    the    Special    Agent's    Stand- 
point     A.  F.  Sewell 

Good  and  Bad  in  the  Profession T.   W.   Fenn 

Grain   Field   Losses Wm.    Sexton 

"      W.  H.   Lowden 

"      Calvert   Meade 

"      V.  C.  Driffield 

"      F.   G.   Argall 

H 

Hazards  of  Moving  Picture  Theater Claude  W.  Mitchell 

Hazard — The  Careless  in  Our  Business F.  C.   Staniford 

Hazards — Elements   of  Rating Edward  Brown 

History  of  Insurance  in  California E.   W.   Carpenter 

Hops  as   a  Fire  Hazard A.  L.  Thompson 

How  to   Advertise Calvert  Meade 

I 

Ills  We   Have,   The W.   J.   Dutton 

Illumination,   Artificial,  The  Hazards  of G.  P.  Lowe 

Impressions  of  a  Traveler  From  Altruria C.  K.  Drew 

Influences  Prejudicial T.  D.  Boardman 


YEAR 

1908 
1888 
1895 
1908 
1915 
1900 
1913 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1891 
1897 
1896 
1880 
1891 
1915 


1912 
1914 
1898 
1892 
1915 

1893 

1887 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901' 

1901 


1915 
1905 
1880 
1884 
1897 
1886 


1891 
1892 
1908 
1895 
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Inspection     T.  C.   Shankland  1902 

Grayson  Dutton  1903 

Systematic,   Its   Aims,   Methods   and  Results.  .F.  H.  Porter  1893 

Saw-Mill    A.  W.  Whitmer  1905 

Inspections Edward  Xiles  1895 

Lee  McKenzie  1906 

J.  H.  Morrow  1896 

Instinct   in    Underwriting A.   S.  Murray  1890 

Insurable  Interest    F.   B.   Kellam  1915 

J.   D.   Bailey  1880 

F.  W.   Sweet  1894 

T.   H.  Williams  1911 

of   a   Bailee,   The F.  B.  Kellam  1905 

Inspection  of  Woodworkers,   Practical W.  T.  Burwell  1917 

Inspections,    Common    Fire    Hazards T.   H.  Williams  1915 

Insurance  Accounting W.  Gordon  Selwood  1915 

Insurance   in  Asiatic   Countries W.  D.  Graham  1915 

Insurance  in   Cuba E.G.  Manton  1915 

Insurance  and  the   Press J.  Scott  Wilson  1890 

Insurance   Legislation    Geo.   W.    Cartwright  1917 

"          Press,    The    John  C.  Piver  1913 

"           Brokers'   Association    D.    A.    Spencer  1910 

"           Contract,   Suggestions  Upon  the T.   C.   Van   Xess  1883 

Dictionary     Franz  Jacoby  1899 

Education  and  Institute  Work D.  X.  Handy  1913 

in   California,    History   of E.  W.  Carpenter  1884 

Library,    The    Maude  E.  Inch  1913 

Supervision,  State,  Good  Results  of C.   G.   Heifner  1899 

"          vs.   Underwriting Edward  Brown  1894 

Is  the  Rate  Adequate  ? Herbert  Folger  1904 

Interior  Wiring .• CM.  Goddard  1894 

K 

Kinne  Rule,  The Win.    Sexton  1914 

Know    Thyself Geo.  H.  Tyson  1890 


Law,   The  Study  of  as  an  Aid  to   an  Insurance  Man.  .  .  .Chester  Deering  1898 

Leasehold  Interest  Insurance An   Attorney  1908 

Legislation    J.  H.  DeVeuve  1893 

and  Taxation L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

J.  F.  Houghton  1885 

J.  F.  Houghton  1879 

Edward   Brown  1877 

Edward    Brown  1878 

A.  D.  Smith  1882 

T.  A.  Mitchell  1883 
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Legislation    and    Taxation L.  B.  Edwards  1884 

L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

Legislative   Indigestion    Percy  V.  Long  1917 

Liability   and  Compensation   Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen  1915 

Liability — When  to  Deny Wm.    Sexton  1902 

Lines — Theory    of    F.    G.    Argall  1895 

" Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney       1905 

44     W.   H.  Gibbons  1914 

Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little  Grains  of  Sand Chas.   B.   Hill  1902 

Local  Agency,   Practical  Suggestions  for  Conducting  a.  .  .Walter  P.  Porep  1913 

Local  Agent — Experience  of  a Bruce  B.  Lee  1886 

"      Agents,    From   a   Standpoint M.   R.   Hook  1887 

11             "             "      The  Viewpoint  of  the  Manager Arthur  M.  Brown  1914 

11             "             "      the  Viewpoint  of  the  Special  Agent.  .Geo.    C.    Codding  1914 

Local  Agents Geo.  W.   Spencer  1880 

Wm.    Sexton  1881 

O.   H.   Cole  1882 

T.E.Pope  1883 

W.  P.  Thomas  1884 

H.  M.  Grant  1885 

"             "         A.  R.  Gunnison  1887 

C.  F.  Mullins  1887 

J.  H.  DeVeuve  1888 

Geo.  F.  Grant  1889 

C.  S.  Hill  1902 

Edwin  Parrish  1909 

(i             "        and   Adjustments    R.  A.  Luke  1898 

"        By    a    Local Bruce  B.  Lee  1885 

The  Education  of R.  J.  Highland  1910 

Local,  Tribulations  of  a J.  A.  Faymonville  1899 

Local   Board   Business — A   Plea   for H.  L.  A.  Bates  1896 

Organization    * H.  M.  Grant  1897 

"       Boards  and  State  Associations — The  Relation  of  to 

the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters W.   Stephens  1912 

Local  Insurance  Agent,  The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of.  .  G.  W.  Harney  1892 

Looking  Backward J.   H.    DeVeuve  1892 

Forward    H.  T.  Lamey  1901 

Loose  Adjustments Thos.    H.   Anderson  1916 

Loss  Adjustments — Upon  the  Element  of  Estimation  in.  .H.  M.  Grant  1891 
Losses — Settlement    of    Under    Policies    of    General    Insur- 
ance      F.  B.  Kellam  1901 

Losses  and  Adjustments L.   L.   Bromwell  1877 

G.  W.   Spencer  1878 

Geo.  D.  Dornin  1879 

Wm.  Sexton  1880 

J.  R.  Garniss  1882 

Z.  P.  Clark  1883 
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Losses   and   Adjustments W.  L.  Chalmers 

T.  W.  Fenn 

TV.   P.   Thomas 

C.  P.  Ferry 

A.  J.  Wetzlar 

TV.  L.  Chalmers 

TV.  H.  Lowden 

Lumber  and  Shingles — The  Cost  of  Manufacturing A.    TV.    Thornton 

"        Mills  of  the  Northwest Alex.   Field 

"        Losses — Adjusting    TVm.   Sexton 

M 

Managers — The  Assistant    TV.  H.   Bagley 

Machinery     E.  TV.  Carpenter 

Making  Moving  Picture  Negatives TVeldon  D.  TVhelan 

Management    of    Fire    Loss    Adjustments — Some    Mistakes 

in  the    TV.   L.   Chalmers 

Manager — Local  Agent,    Special  Agent A.    Freshone 

"      Geo.   C.   Codding 

Manners    and    Mannerisms Win.    Sexton 

Manufacturers'  Damages,  The  Measure  of TV.   H.   Lowden 

Market    Value    Losses Calvert  Meade 

Measure   of   Damage T.  H.  Williams 

Methods   and  Results H.  TV.  Fores 

Mexican  Fire  Insurance  and  Method J.  A.  Faymonville 

Mind  Our  Own   Business TVm.    Sexton 

Modern  Map  Methods Henry  J.  Morrison 

Motion   Picture   Machines TV.  E.  Hughes 

Mortgagees'    Interest    L.   Beck 

Moving  Picture  Theater,  Hazards  of Claude  TV.  Mitchell 

N 

National  Board  Classification T.   H.  Williams 

Need   of  the   Hour,    The Herbert   Folger 

Newspaper   Press   and   Its   Treatment   of   Insurance   Ques- 
tions     F.  TV.  Ballard 

Non-Cancellation   Clause    A.   TV.  Thornton 

Non-Waiver   Stipulation,    The T.   C.  Van   Ness 

Norwich  Institute,  The TV.    P.    Abel 

Nosin'  Round TVm.   Maris 

Now    and   Then Stephen  D.  Ives 

O 

Observations     Calvert  Meade 

Office  System A.  C.  Thornton 

Open  Insurance — The  Evils  of J,   A.   Marston 


YEAR 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1906 
1903 
1908 


1898 
1883 
1916 

1897 
1914 
1914 
1906 
1891 
1914 
1915 
1901 
1900 
1893 
1916 
1911 
1880 
1915 


1915 
1900 

1884 
1896 
1898 
1907 
1896 
1891 


1894 
1897 
1892 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Organization  Upon  Broader  Lines V.  C.  Driffield 

Our  Extravagance T.  H.  Williams 

Over  Insurance    Chas.  Towe 

P 

Paper  Mill — Fire  Hazard  in  the W.  F.  Howarth 

Papers — On  the  Writing  of Herbert  Folger 

Partial  Losses,   Adjustment  of R.  W.  Osborn 

Past   Pleasures  vs.   Present   Comfort A.   R.   Gunnison 

Penitent    Brother,    Our Bruce  B.  Lee 

Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.  Williams 

Petroleum,  Crude,  and  Its  Hazards W.  H.   Gibbons 

Its  Relation  to  Fire  Underwriting A.  W.  Gunnison 

Photography  in  Its  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance T.  W.  Fenn 

Philippines Herbert   L.   Callon 

Plate    Glass    Insurance J.  R.  Hillman 

Pleasures  of  Being  in  the  Business T.  C.  Coogan 

Policy  Forms   and   Clauses T.  H.  Williams 

Policy   of   Insurance — Should   It   Be   a   Contract   of   Abso- 
lute Indemnity  ?    Geo.  D.  Dornin 

Policy — Standard  Form  of D.  A.  Spencer 

"     — The  Written   Part   of  the Edward    Brown 

11  Forms — Ancient  and  Modern A.   R.   Gunnison 

Policy  Forms,  Jokers  in W.  H.  Gibbons 

Policies — Forms    of B.    Faymonville 

11        " W.  L.  Chalmers 

11        " J.   M.   Thompson 

" J.  D.   Bailey 

"        " W.  L.  Chalmers 

"  "        " Geo.  Easton 

"        " W.  J.  Landers 

"        " W.  J.  Landers 

Popular    Ignorance    in    re   the    Theory   of   Fire    Insurance 

and  the   Policy   Conditions J.  K.  Hamilton 

Portland's  First  Year  in  Fire  Prevention Jay  W.  Stevens 

Press,   The — As   an   Adjuster,  f V.  C.  Driffield 

Profit  and  Freight  in  Book  Losses Wm.  Sexton 

Proper  Vice B.  Faymonville 

"      T.  H.  Williams 

Progress   in  the  Wrong  Direction Sam  R.  Weed 

Public  Opinion — An  Appeal  From  the  Court  of R.  W.  Osborn 

Publicity i Washington  Irving 

Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel W.  H.  Gibbons 

Q 

Quartz  Mill  Hazards W.  W.  Hanscom 

Quotations    From    the    Publications    of    the    Committee    on 

Publicity  and  Education A.  P.  Lange 


YEAR 
1895 
1916 

1895 


1911 
1909 
1894 
1892 
1887 
1912 
1899 
1904 
1889 
1915 
1895 
1910 
1915 

1889 
1903 
1892 
1897 
1915 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1877 
1878 

1879 
1916 
1894 
1909 
1888 
1913 
1915 
1907 
1909 
1901 


1882 
1910 
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Rate — Is  the,  Adequate  ? Herbert  Folger  1904 

Rate   Making    J.  V.   Spear  1911 

"      Rub,   The    Guy  Francis  1899 

"       Wars  and  the  Remedy F.  C.  H.  Robins  1914 

Rates   and  Lines A.  A.  Andre  1893 

"       Insurance — State    Registration  .of Eastern  Underwriter        1910 

"       of    Fire    Insurance — The    Too    Low    Cost    for    the 
Company.     Why?     Cost  of  Fire  Insurance — The 

Too  High  to  the  People.     Why? Wm.  Sexton  1909 

Rating     Geo.  W.  Dornin  1900 

Schedule W.  J.  Landers  1906 

11          Schedules,  Here  and  Elsewhere Geo.  K.  Harris  1917 

Rebate  Evil    J.  L.  Fuller  1902 

Reinforced   Concrete,    Buildings   of Prof.  C.  Derleth,  Jr.        1910 

Re-insurance     Thos.  H.  Anderson  1915 

Reinsurance    Controversy,    A W.  M.  Speyer  1901 

Reinsurance    General — Settlement   of   Losses    Under    Poli- 
cies   of    F.   B.   Kellam  1901 

Relation   of   Insurance  to   Banking Francis  W.  Wolfe  1916 

Rent,    Leasehold,    Use   and   Occupancy   and   Profit    Insur- 
ance      C.  C.  Kinney  1910 

Replacement,   Manufacturers'   Cost  of Wm.  Maris  1904 

Requirements   of   the   Times F.   G.  Argall  1896 

Retrospective,    A    J.  P.  Moore  1913 

L.  L.  Bromwell  1897 

Risks    on    Outside    Buildings A.  A.  Andre  1897 

Rough  Notes  Clerks'  Examination Herbert  Folger  1902 

Round   and   Round Geo.  F.   Grant  1900 

Round-up  of  An  Arson  Gang J.  T.  Stealey  1916 

s 

Salary   Solicitor  System  in   San  Francisco R.  C.  Medcraft  1899 

Salvaging    Merchandise    Damaged    by    Fire,    Water    and 

Smoke     David  Isaacs  1911 

San  Francisco  Disaster,   The J.  L.  Fuller  1906 

Tariff,   The    C.  B.  Hill  1897 

Saw-mill  Fires,  Universal  Causes  of W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Schedule,   Our  Present,   The   Practical  Application   of....H.  E.  Parkhurst  1893 

Schedule    Rating    Alex.  Field  1908 

Science  and  Underwriting,   or  Microscopic  Hazards C.  Mason  Kinne  1883 

Scientific     Bookkeeping     and     the     Adjustment     of     Book 

Losses,   With   and  Without   Books F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1905 

Shingle  Mill   Question,    Some   Remarks  on  the L.   W.  Wright  1901 

Mills    F.  L.  Emerick  1913 

Short   Rate   Cancellations R.  H.  Delafield  1903 

Sketches  on  the  Road A.  C.  Thornton  1899 

Slow  Burning  Construction   of  Wood F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 
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Smile,  The  Eloquence  of  a Wra.  Sexton  1898 

Southwest,    The    H.   B.   Smith  1893 

Sole  and  Unconditional   Ownership T.  H.  Williams  1913 

Sparks    and    Spray W.   J.   Dutton  1884 

Special  and  the   Compact A.  A.  Andre  1892 

The,   From   a   Local's   Standpoint F.  D.  Brown  1896 

"        From   the   Viewpoint   of  the Geo.    C.    Codding  1914 

What  the,   Requires  From  the  Office A.  R.  Grim  1897 

"        The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Local  Agent J.  Cunningham  1905 

The  Northwest    J.  W.  Gunn  1906 

Special  Agent,  The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  P.  I.  U C.  Mason  Kinne  1891 

"    Hugh  Craig  1895 

"    Whitney  Palache  1895 

"    Miss  F.  L.  Grippen  1906 

"       Some  of  the  Advantages  Afforded  a J.  Cunningham  1908 

"       Agent    in    His   Various   Relations H.  B.  Tickner  1917 

Agents    Geo.  F.  Grant  1884 

Z.  P.  Clark  1889 

Edward  Niles  1892 

Edward  Niles  1898 

! Edward  Niles  1902 

and  Their  Relation  to  the  Management.  .  .J.   B.  Walden  1908 

Special  Work,  The  Cost  of R.   C.  Medcraft  1902 

Spontaneous    Combustion     C.  Mason  Kinne  1889 

Prof.   E.  O'Neill  1908 

Prof.   E.   O'Neill  1914 

Sprinkler,    The  Value   of   the W.   S.  Davis  1898 

Equipment,    The    Installation    of G.   A.  R.   Heuer  1911 

"  Equipments — Use  and  Abuse  of A.    M.    Brown  •     1903 

11             Inspection .  .  G.  M.  Robertson  1905 

Standard  Form  of  Policy,  The  New  York B.  Faymonville  1887 

"      California T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

State   Fire   Insurance    McKee    Sherrard  1916 

State   Supervision — Federal   Supervision C.  R.  Harold  1911 

Station  Transformer — The  Hazard  of  the Geo.  P.  Lowe  1902 

Statutory  Requirements  of  the  Various   States V.  C.  Driffield  1889 

Sub-Agents,   Commissions   and   Compensations  to W.  J.  Callingham  1881 

Subrogation    S.  G.  Williams  1903 

Suggestions     Chester  Deering  1908 

A  Few V.  C.  Driffield  1906 

of  a   Newspaper   Man H.   H.   Bigelow  1896 

Surety  and  Fidelity  Insurance .Benj.  F.  Cator  1915 

Statistics     Geo.  W.  Spencer  1877 

A.  D.   Smith  1879 

E.  W.  Carpenter  1880 

A.  P.  Flint  1881 

O.  H.   Cole  1883 
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TITLE                                                                                                  AUTHOR  YEAR 

Statistics    CD.  Haven  L88S 

W.  H.   Lowden  1897 

The   Lack  of  Proper A.  D.  Smith  1888 

Pacific    Coast    W.  H.  Lowden  1888 

Safeguards  in  the  Use  of Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn  1904 

Value  of B.   .J.    Smith  1894 

Subtraction     R.  W.   Osborn  1900 

Sugar  Mills,  Hawaiian,  and  Their  Fire  Hazards A.  R.  Gurrey  1906 


Talk.  A F.J.  Devlin  1896 

Tariff   Associations — The   Growth   of Herbert  Folger  1892 

Taxation Herbert  H.  Brown  1915 

Tenants   Improvement  Adjustments T.   C.   Shankland  1911 

Texas     J.  V.   Spear  1902 

The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention  and  How  to  Attain  It J.  H.   Schively  1916 

Theater  Hazard.  The W.  8.  DuVal  1904 

Thoughts  of  a  Hired  Man Edward  X  1896 

Trifles,  Unconsidered Geo.  C.  Piatt  1888 


Underwriting  by   Schedule 

Underwriters'    Laboratories    Incorporated    

Pilgrimage 

Underwriting  Associations  or  Bureaus.   Their  Values.  .  .  . 
Underwriting  as   an   Exact   Science 

"  The   Agnostic   Element   of 

"               Conditions  in  San  Francisco,  The  Present. 
Underwriting    From    a    Legal    Standpoint 

"  ...   Locai    Agent's    Standpoint 

"  Usages  of 

L'niform  Insurance  Blanks  and  Policy  Forms 

Uniform  Forms     

Universal   Causes   of    Saw-mill   Fires 

Universal    Schedule,     Is    the.     Adapted    to    Pacific    Coast 

Risks     

University    Works    in    Insurance 

LTnprofitable   Classes    


Edwin  H.  Parrish 
I    Robertson 
Franz  Jacoby 
A.  W.   B 
W.  E.  DuVal 
A.    S.    Sewell 
Adam  Gilliland 
Lloyd  Baldwin 
W.  T.  Broderick 
A.  R.  Gunnison 
Walter  F.  Keene 
H.  L.  A.   Bates 
W.  M.  Patterson 


L^se  and  Occupancy  Insurance  on   Pacific  Coast. 


Herbert  Folger 
Prof.  A.  T.  Whitney 
Members 
Frank  E.  Stone 
Geo.  T.  Townsend 


1916 
1910 
1900 
1912 
1899 
1898 
1907 

1883 

1882 
1913 
1917 
1915 

1893 
1904 
1915 
1917 
1916 


Virginia  City  Fire.  History  of  the H.   H.   Bigelow 

w 

Waiver    and    Estoppel Peter  Winne 

Waiver  and  Estoppel.  Doctrine  of W.  J.  Nichols 


1899 


1885 
1915 


PAPERS  READ— 1877  TO   1917 
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TITLE                                                                                                AUTHOR  YEAR 
Waiver,    The   Doctrine    of    as    Relates   to   the    Adjustment 

of  Fire  Losses R.  T.  Archer  1909 

Wanderings E.G.   Sprowl  1890 

Want,   The  Long  Felt J.  A.  Carey  1901 

Washington   Laws    W.  W.  Hindman  1914 

Water   Supply  of  Cities,   The Prof.  C.  G.  Hyde  1907 

Waterworks   for   Fire   Protection R.  B.  Mathews  1913 

Whaling  Industry  of  the   Pacific John  L.  Noble  1917 

What  Do  We  Learn H.  M.   Grant  1892 

What   Will   the   Harvest   Be? J.  F.  Edmonds  1902 

What  the  Times  Demand Louis  Weinmann  1894 

What  to  Do  When.the  Books  Are  Burned W.  H.  Lowden  1890 

What  Proof  of  Loss  Should  Show V.  Cams  Driffield  1915 

Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard R.  H.  Delafield  1901 

"       Problem,   The  Association Calvert  Meade  1899 

Wiring — Interior CM.  Goddard  1894 

Women  as  Local  Agents J.  M.  Holmes  1901 

Wood,   Slow  Burning  Construction  of F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 


220  FOETY-FIEST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

CHARTER  MEMBERS 

Of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Organized  February  23,    1876 

*Bailey,  Jas.  D.,   General  Agent,  Union  Insurance  Co. 
*Barney,   E.   T.,    General  Agent,   California   Insurance   Co. 
*Bigelow,    H.    H.,    General   Agent,    Home   Mutual    Insurance    Co. 

Brush,   R.   G.,    City  Agent,    State   Investment   &   Insurance   Co. 
*Brown,    Edw.,    General  Agent,    Faneuil  Hall   &   Lycoming  Insurance   C 
*Bromwell,   L.   L.,    Special  Agent,   Phoenix  and  Home   Insurance   C 
*Bryant,  A.  J.,   President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham,  Wm.   J.,   General  Agent,   Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Co. 
*Clark,   Z.   P.,   Agent,   German-American  Insurance   Co. 
*Dick,   B.   C,  Agent,   Kansas  Insurance  Co. 

Dickson,  Robt.,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Cos. 
*Doolan,    Wm.,    Special   Agent,    State    Investment    Insurance    Co. 
*Dornin,   Geo.   D.,   Secretary,   Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Co. 
*Garniss,    J.   R.,    Adjuster. 

*Grant,   Geo.  F.,   Special  Agent,  North  British   &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A.  R.,   Special  Agent,   Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,   J.   W.,   Agent,   Scottish  Commercial  Insurance   Co. 
*Houghton,   J.  F.,   President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

*Landers,  Wm.  J.,   Manager,   San  Francisco  Agency.   Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,   B.  F.,   Adjuster. 
*Macdonald,   William,   Surveyor,   Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Magill,   R.  H.,   General  Agent,   Home  Mutual   Insurance  Co. 

Potter,   E.  E.,  of  Potter,   Jacobs  &  Easton,   General  Agents. 
*Sexton,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

*  Smith,   A.  D.,   General  Agent,   Northwestern,   Amazon  &   Fairfield  Insurance  Cos. 

*  Smith,   Henry,    Special  Agent,    Liverpool   &   London   &   Globe   Insurant    I 
*Snow,  H.  W.,   Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

*  Spencer,   Geo.  W.,   Special  Agent  JEtna   Insurance  Co. 

*  Staples,  J.  W.,   Adjuster. 


Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

List    of    Officers    and    Committees    of    the    Fire    Underwriters'    Association    of    tho 
Pacific    since    organization : 


Year  President 

1876  *Benjamin  F.   Low 

1877  *  George  D.  Dornin 

1878  *  Augustus    P.    Flint 

1879  *Caspar  T.   Hopkins 

1880  *Geo.   W.    Spencer 

1881  *L.    L.-  Bromwell 

1882  *George   F.    Grant 

1883  *E.   W.   Carpenter 

1884  *William    Sexton 

1885  *C.   Mason  Kinne 

1886  *Zenas   P.   Clark 

1887  *John  W.  Staples 

1888  *Wm.    L.    Chalmers 

1889  L.    B.    Edwards 

1890  Bernard    Faymonville 

1891  *Wm.   H.   Lowden 

1892  Henry  M.    Grant 

1893  *Stephen   D.   Ives 

1894  Rolla  V.  Watt 

1895  V.   Cams   Driffield 

1896  Herbert  Folger 

1897  R.  W.  Osborn 

1898  Louis  Weinmann 

1899  *Edward  Niles 

1900  Frank  J.   Devlin 

1901  Geo.  W.  Dornin 

1902  Wm.  H.  Gibbons 

1903  Whitney   Palache 

1904  Jacob    L.    Fuller 

1905  A.  W.  Thornton 

1906  F.    B.    Kellam 

1907  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1908  *John  W.   Gunn 

1909  Adam  Gilliland 

1910  Frank  C.   Staniford 

1911  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1912  F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1913  T.  H.  Williams 

1914  R.  C.  Medcraft 

1915  H.  P.  Blanchard 

1916  Walter   P.   Porep 


Vice-President 
*Henry    H.    Bigelow 
■ "Win.   L.  Chalmers 

*  Edward   Brown 

*  Andrew   D.    Smith 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
*Geo.  F.  Grant 
*E.   W.   Carpenter 
*William    Sexton 
*C.    Mason    Kinne 
*Zenas  P.  Clark 
*John   W.    Staples 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

L.   B.   Edwards 
*Wm.  J.  Callingham 
*Wm.   H.   Lowden 
Henry   M.    Grant 
^Stephen  D.  Ives 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
V.   Carus   Driffield 
Herbert  Folger 
R.  W.   Osborn 
Louis   Weinmann 
*Edward  Niles 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Wm.  H.  Gibbons 
Whitney   Palache 
Jacob  L.  Fuller 
A.  W.  Thornton 
F.  B.   Kellam 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
*John  W.   Gunn 
Adam   Gilliland 
Frank  C.   Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 
T.   H.   Williams 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
Walter  P.   Porep 
Edwin  Parrish 


Secretary-Treasurer 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*Robert  H.   Naunton 
*C.   P.  Farnfield 
*Robert  H.   Naunton 
*Robert  H.   Naunton 

Bernard   Faymonville 

Bernard   Faymonville 

Thomas  W.  Fenn 
*Robert  H.  Naunton 

George  H.  Tyson 
*Edward  Niles 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

Louis  Weinmann 

Louis   Weinmann 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 

Calvert   Meade 


*  Deceased. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


1876  *L.   L.   Bromwell 

1877  *  Edward   Brown 

1878  *Andrew  D.   Smith 

1879  *Augustus    P.    Flint 

1880  *George  F.   Grant 

1881  *  George  W.  Spencer 

1882  Thomas   E.   Pope 

1883  *George  F.   Grant 

1884  *  George  F.   Grant 

1885  *George  F.   Grant 

1886  *H.   K.   Belden 

1887  *H.   K.   Belden 

1888  *W.  J.  Callingham 

1889  Bernard    Faymonville 

1890  *H.  K.  Belden 

1891  *H.  K.  Belden 

1892  Alfred    Stillman 

1893  V.  Cams  Driffield 

1894  Herbert  Folger 

1895  R.  W.  Osborn 

1896  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1897  *Frank    G.    Argall 

1898  Whitney   Palache 

1899  John  T.  Fogarty 

1900  *Edward   Niles 

1901  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1902  George  W.  Dornin 

1903  W.  H.  Gibbons 

1904  Whitney   Palache 

1905  J.   L.   Fuller 

1906  A.   W.   Thornton 

1907  F.   B.   Kellam 

1908  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1909  *John  W.  Gunn 

1910  Adam  Gilliland 

1911  Frank  C.  Staniford 


*James   R.    Garniss 
*William  J.  Landers 
*01iver  H.  Cole 
*William   Macdonald 
*Edward  Brown 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*  Andrew  D.   Smith 

*  Harvey  W.   Snow 

*  Harvey  W.   Snow 

*  Harvey  W.   Snow 
*George  F.  Ashton 

*  George  F.  Ashton 
George  C.  Pratt 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

*George  Easton 

*George  Easton 

*George  Easton 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 
Franz  Jacoby 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
George  W.  Dornin 

*Edward   Xiles 

*Wm.  H.  Bagley 

*  Alfred   R.   Grim 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Rolla   V.   Watt 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Whitney  Palache 
F.  B.  Kellam 
Louis   Weinmann 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
*John  W.    Gunn 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Adam  Gilliland 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Louis  Weinmann 
Frank  C.   Staniford 
T.   J.   A.  Tiedemann 
R.  W.  Osborn 


*  George   F.   Grant 
''Andrew  D.   Smith 

*  George  W.   Spencer 

*  Albert  R.  Gunnison 
*01iver    H.    Cole 

*C.   Mason   Kinne 

*Thomas  A.  Mitchell 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Rolla   V.   Watt 

*Henry  K.   Belden 
Henry   M.   Grant 
Alfred  Stillman 
V.   Carus  Driffield 

*William  Sexton 
Jas.  H.  De  Veuve 
John  T.  Fogarty 
Whitney   Palache 
Robert   P.   Fabj 
Leslie   A.   Wright 
Whitney  Palache 
Russell  W.   Osborn 

*  William    Sexton 
Louis   Weinmann 
Louis   Weinmann 
George   W.    Dornin 
W.    H.    Gibbons 
George  W.   Dornin 
R.   W.  Osborn 
Herbert    Folger 
Herbert   Folger 

J.  L.  Fuller 
Frank  J.   Devlin 
Russell   W.   Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
W.    II.   Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 

Rolla   V.   Watt 

*  William    Sexton 
*John  W.   Gunn 


*  Deceased. 
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1912  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1913  F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1914  T.  H.  Williams 

1915  R.  C.   Medcraft 

1916  H.   P.   Blanchard 


F.  B.  Kellam 
A.  M.  Brown 
T.  H.  Williams 
*William    Sexton 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
F.  C.   Staniford 
W.  Irving 
Louis  Weinmann 


Herbert   Folger 
Louis  Weinmann 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
J.  L.  Fuller 
A.  M.   Brown 
Adam    Gilliland 
Herbert   Folger 
A.  W.  Thornton 
J.   L.   Fuller 
F.   B.   Kellam 


Deceased. 
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CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*Edwin   W.    Carpenter,    Editor 

*  Alexander  J.   "Wetzlar,    Editor 

*  Alexander  J.   Wetzlar,   Editor 

*  George  F.    Grant,    Editor 
*George  F.    Grant, 

*  George  F.   Grant. 

*  George  F.  Grant 
*George   F.    Grant. 

*  George   F.    Grant. 

*  George  F.  Grant 
*George  F.   Grant 

*  George   F.    Grant 

*  George  F.  Grant 
*George  F.   Grant 

*  George  F.   Grant 

*  George  F.  Grant 
*George   F.    Grant 

*  George  ¥.  Grant 
*George  F.  Grant 
*George   F.    Grant 


*Wm.   Macdonald,   Associate  Editor. 
*G.   F.    Grant,    Associate   Editor 


Editor 
Editor 
Editor 

Editor  *  Edward  N 
Editor  *Edward  N 
Editor  *Edward  N 
Editor  *Edward  X 
Editor  *Edward  N 
Editor  *Edward  X 
Editor  *  Edward  X 
Editor  *Edward  X 
Editor  *  Edward  X 
Editor  *Edward  X 
Editor  *Edward  X 
Editor  *Edward  X 
Editor      *Edward   X 

A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton, 

A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton, 

A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton, 

A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C. 

A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A. 

A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A. 

A.    C.   Thornton   and   G.   A. 

A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A. 

A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A. 

A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A. 


Thornton 

R.  Heuer, 

R.  Heuer, 

R.  Heuer, 

R.  Heuer, 

R.  Heuer, 

R.  Heuer, 


iles,   Associate   Editor 
iles,   Associate   Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate   Editor 
Associate   Editor 
iles,   Associate   Editor 
iles,    Associate   Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate  Editor 
Associate   Editor 
Associate   Editor 
iles,   Associate  Editor 
Associate   Editors 
Associate   Editors 
Associate   Editors 
Associate  Editors 
Associate   Editors 
Associate   Editors 
Associate   Editors 
Associate   Editors 
Associate   Editors 
Associate   Editors 


iles, 
iles, 
iles, 


iles, 
iles, 
iles. 
iles, 
iles, 


DINNER   COMMITTEE. 


t*George  W.   Spencer 

1908  *George  W.   Spencer 

1909  *C.  Mason  Kinne 

1910  Dixwell   Hewitt 

1911  H.  P.   Blanchard 

1912  H.    P.   Blanchard 

1913  H.   P.    Blanchard 

1914  W.   O.   Wayman 

1915  W.   O.   Wayman 

1916  F.   M.    Branch 


^Deceased. 

t(From  first  banquet  in  1881  to  1908) 


*  George  F.   Grant 
*C.  Mason  Kinne 
*E.   C.  Morrison 
W.   B.   Hopkins 
W.    O.   Wayman 
W.    O.   Wayman 
W.    O.    Wayman 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
F.   M.    Branch 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


Company 


Agnew,   F  J 
Alverson,  W  W 
Allan,    C   E 
Anderson,  A  C 
Anderson,   C.  H. 
Anderson,  Thos  H 
Ankele,  J  H 
Archer,  R  T 
Atkins,   F  E 
Austin,  J  E 
Avery,   F  M 

Bailey,  A  E 
Bailey,   A  T 
Baldwin,   O  D 
Banks,  J  H 
Barry,  D  A 
Barsotti,  C  L 
Bates,  H  L  A 
Benner,  Harry 
Blanchard,   H  P 
Bliss,  Walter  E 
Boyd,  R  T 
Boyer,   L  M 
Branch,  F  M 
Breeding,  W  H 
Brodenstein,  E  M 
Brooks,   Geo  W 
Broomell,    B    B 
Brown,  Arthur  M 
Brown,  H  H 
Brown,   K  M 
Burger,  C  H 
Burke,  H  R 
Burnside,  F  M 
Burson,   L  N 
Burwell,    W   T 
Buswell,  H  C  R 

Caine,  E  P 
Calame,   Edward 
Camp,   Gilman  L 
Carroll,  J.  Percy 
Cartwright,   A  J 


|1904 
J1898 
|1910 
1911 
1905 
1915 
1898 
1908 
1911 
1912 
1908 

J1897 
1913 
1913 
1907 
1916 
1911 
1890 
1898 
1902 
1915 
1909 
1912 
1908 
1906 
1911 
1907 
1887 
1894 
1901 
1913 
1908 
1895 
1916 
1917 
1912 
1902 

1908 
1917 
1913 
1913 
1915 


244  Pine  st  S  F 
374  Pine  st  S  F 
1031  Mer  Exchange  S  F 
341  Sansome  st  S  F 
Collins  Bid  Seattle  Wash 
444  California  st  S  F 
350  Sansome  st  S  F 
Security  Bid  Los  Angeles 
409   Selling  Bid  Portland 
709  2nd  av  Seattle  Wash 
242  Sansome  st  S  F 

Hoge  Bldg  Seattle  Wash 

230  Sansome   st    S   F 
334  Pine  st  S  F 

Box  697  Salt  Lake  City 
229  Sansome  st  S  F 
242   Sansome  st  S  F 

231  Pine  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Morgan  Bldg  Portland  Or 
334  Pine  st  S  F 

Box  595  Helena  Mont 
341  Sansome  st  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 
Ins  Exchange  Bldg  S  F 
550  Sacramento  st  S  F 
Box  1286  Tacoma  Wash 
202  Sansome  st  S  F 
202  Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st   S  F 
340  California  st  S  F 
Yucon  Bldg  Portland  Or 
401  California  st  S  F 
Merchants   Exchange 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 
Insurance  Exchange 
Billings,    Montana 
Ins.  Exchange  Bldg  S  F 
219  Sansome  st  S  F 


Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
Manager 
Sp'l   Agent 
Supt  of  Agts 
Asst  Mgr 
Manager 

Sp'l   Agent 

Manager 

Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Supt   Agcies 
Secretary 
Supt.   of  Ages 
Asst  Secretary 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Manager 
Manager 
Branch  Sec'ty 
Secretary 

Gen'l  Agent 
Gen'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent 
Supt  Agcies 

Sp'l  Agent 
City  Mgr 
Sp'l   Agent 

Sp'l   Agent 


Pennsylvania    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Associate  Underwriters 
P.    C.    Adjusting   Bureau 
N.  Y.  Underwriters 
Springfield  F.   &  M.   Ins.   Co. 
L.  &  L.  &   Globe  Ins.   Co. 
Occidental   Fire   Ins.    Co. 
Independent    Adjuster 
L.  &  L.  &   Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Independent    Adjuster 
Fire  Association 

N.    Y.    Underwriters 
New  Hampshire  Ins.  Co. 
Niagara   Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Royal    &    Queen    Ins.    Cos. 
Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Fire  Association 
Uniform  Forms  Co. 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Cos. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Ins.    Co.    North    America 
Niagara  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Connecticut   &  Westchester 
N.    Y.    Underwriters 
i£tna  Ins.  Co. 
Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 
California    Ins.    Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
E.   Brown  &  Sons  Cos. 
E.   Brown   &   Sons  Cos. 
Fireman's  Fund   Ins.   Co. 
Western  Assurance  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
P.  C.  Adjusting  Bureau 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Cos. 
California  Ins.  Co. 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

American   Ins.   Co. 
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NAME 
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Cartwright,  G  W 

1917 

Sacramento  California 

President 

Pacific   National  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Chandler,  Logan  B 

1914 

684  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l   Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Chapman,  A  J 

1912 

314  California  st  S  F 

Met  Agent 

Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Chapuis,  F  A 

1906 

310  California  st   S  F 

Independent   Adjuster 

Christensen,  Chas 

1895 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

C.   &  Goodwin  Agencies 

Churchill,   P  B 

1913 

7  Kohrs  Blk  Helena  Mont 

State  Agent 

Fire  Ass.  of  Philadelphia 

Clark,   D  W 

1914 

343   Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Northwestern  National  Ins.   Co. 

Clayton,   N  W 

1917 

558    Sacramento   st   S   F 

Sp'l  Agent 

California   Ins.   Co. 

Cleveland,  W  W 

1905 

405   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &:   Henry  Agency 

Codding,    Geo   C 

1902 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt  Agents 

Springfield  F.   &  M.   Ins.   Co. 

Coffey,  W  P 

1910 

Colo  Bldg  Denver  Colo 

Sp'l   Agent 

Fireman's   Fund   Ins.    Co. 

Colvin,   Chas  A 

1913 

717  Corbett  Bid  Portland 

Sp'l   Agent 

Prov.    Washington    Ins.    Co. 

Conly,   Clifford 

1912 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt  Agents 

Geo.   H.   Tyson   Cos. 

Cope,  Harry  L 

1916 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Norwich   Union  Fire   Ins.    Society 

Cosgrove,    J   E 

1904 

310  Crocker  Bldg  S  F 

Cote,  Joseph  H 

1914 

631  So  Spring  st  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Craft,    C   A 

1916 

222  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Crandall,   J  E 

1906 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt  Agents 

London   Assurance   Corporation 

Crooks,  J  C 

1915 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

C.  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Crux,   Geo  A 

1898 

917  Kohl  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

General  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

Curtis,  J  F  D 

1906 

230  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Providence  Washington  Ins.   Co. 

Dalziel,  J 

1916 

322  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Chapman  &  Nauman  Agency 

Davenport,  Dixwell 

1913 

454  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

National   Union    Fire   Ins.    Co. 

Davies,  Geo  N 

1917 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Selbach  &  Deans  Cos. 

Deans,  Wm 

1910 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Selbach  &  Deans  Cos. 

Dearborn,   G  W 

1908 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

North  British  F.  &   M.  Ins.   Co. 

DeLappe,  R 

1897 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

American   Central   Ins.   Co. 

Dennis,    J   J 

1899 

Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

de  Yeuve,  Clarence 

1907 

409  Pine  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Dubuque  F.   and   M.    Ins.   Co. 

Devine,  Geo  E 

1905 

438  California  st  S  F 

Supt  Agents 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Devlin,   F  J 

1895 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Atlas  Ass'cc   l 

Dick,  Fred  S 

1915 

Ins   Ex  Bldg   S   F 

Asst  Manager 

Connecticut   Fire   Ins.   1 

Dinsmore,  H  M 

1912 

519  California  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Netherlands  Ins.  Co. 

Dollard,  R  E 

1907 

438  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hartford   Fire   Ins.  Co. 

Dornin,   Geo  W 

1888 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Springfield  Fire  &  M.   Ins.   Co. 

Dornin,  John  C 

1899 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst   Manager 

Springfield  Fire  &   M.    Ins.   Co. 

Doyle,  H  G 

|1916 

202   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

E.   Brown   &   Sons   Agency 

Driffield,  V.  Carus 

|1914 

1     1 

Dunne,  Henry  S 

11913 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Niagara   Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Dutton,    Grayson 

|1902 

401  California  st  S  F 

City    Manager 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   1 

Earle,   L  H 

1912 

438  California  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ing. 

Eitel,    E    E 

1897 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Independent  Adj 

Eldred,   E    P 

1906 

Box  965  Fresno  Cal 

Sp'l   Agent 

Royal  &  Queen   I n>.   * 

Elster,    F    H 

1908 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Vtlas  Ass'ce  Co. 

Emerick,    F   L 

1909 

Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l   Agent 

Washington    Ins.   Co. 

English,   Monro 

|1913 

222  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Phoenix   Ass'ce   Co. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 
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YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Evans,  E  F 
Evans,  Matt  B 

Fabj,   R  P 
Farr,   F  H 
Farrar,  H  M 
Faull,   John  A 
Faust,   M  E 
Faymonville,  B 
Field,  A  E 
Fischer,   B  C 
Fisher,   I  M  Jr 
Fletcher,  T  W 
Fogarty,  J  T 
Folger,  Clinton 
Folger,  Herbert 
Folger,  Roy  S 
Folger,  W  P 
Fores,  H  W 
Fortman,  W  G 
Frazier,  Walter  A 
French,  C  D 
French,  John  S 
Frith,   T  T 
Fritsche,  John  B 
Froiseth,  B 
Fuller,  John  J 
Fuller,  J  L 

Gabrielson.  C  D 
Gaither,   W  N 
Gallegos,  R 
Gardiner,  T  M 
Gaston,  F  W 
Gay,  J  R 
Gidney,   P  W 
Gibbons,  W  H 
Giesy,   A  W 
Gillette,   R  C 
Gilliland,  Adam 
Gilmore,  G  D 
Gilmore,  W  W 
Glover,   F   S 
Goodell,   G  L 
Goodwin,  Benj 
Goggin,   G  E 
Gordon,  Jno  M 
Gore,   Geo   S 


1915  Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
1914  201  Sansome  st  S  F 

1893  444  California  st  S  F 
1904  201  Sansome  st  S  F 

1914  310  California  st  S  F 

1915  405  Sansome  st  S  F 
1911  301  So.   Spring  st  L  A 
1888  401  California  st  S  F 
1915  558   Sacramento  st  S  F 

1915  334  Pine  st  S  F 
1911  558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

1916  401  California  st  S  F 
1891  201  Sansome  st  S  F 
1901  334  California  st  S  F 
1891  210  Sansome  st  S  F 
1911  201  Sansome  st  S  F 

1911  Paulson  Bldg  Spokane 
1898  201  Sansome  st  S  F 
1904  Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 
1909  607  Paulson  Bid  Spokane 

1912  Helena  Montana 
1901  401  California  st  S  F 
1900  407  Lewisohn  Bldg  Butte 
1911  P  O  Box  746  Helena 

1916  366  Pine  st  S  F 
1904  401  Sansome  st  S  F 
1894  234  Sansome  st  S  F 

1 1904  Salem,    Oregon 
|1914  324  Sansome  st  S  F 
1 1907  324  Sansome  st  S  F 
|1912  401  Sansome  st  S  F 

1913  301   Berlin   Bid  Tacoma 
1909  Box  1640  Spokane  Wash 

1917  234  Pine  st  S  F 
1890  302  Sansome  st  S  F 
1898  70   4th  st  Portland   Or 
1917  Old  Nat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 


1899 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1900 
1901 
1916 
1917 


438  California  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
Lewis  Bldg  Portland  Or 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 
160  Sansome  st   S  F 
Ins  Exchange  S  F 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 


Sp'l  Agent         Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.   Co. 
Sp'l   Agent         Royal   &    Queen    Ins.    Cos. 

Manager  L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent         Royal  &   Queen  Ins.   Cos. 

Independent   Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent         Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Independent  Adjuster 
President  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l   Agent         Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Sp'l  Agent         Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Sp'l   Agent         Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Sp'l   Agent         Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 
Asst  Manager   Royal  &   Queen   Ins.   Cos. 
Joint  Manager  New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 
Asst  Manager   German  American  Ins.   Co. 
Sp'l   Agent         Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 
Gen'l   Agent       Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
Sp'l  Agent         New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 
Sp'l  Agent         American  Central  Ins.   Co. 
Sp'l   Agent         Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
Asst  Secretary  Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 

Independent   Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent         American  Ins.   Co. 

Independent   Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent         Scottish  Union  &  Nat.  Ins.  Co. 
Manager  Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Sp'l  Agent         Royal    &   Queen   Ins.   Cos. 

Sp'l   Agent         Yorkshire    Ins.    Co. 

Res  Secretary   Guardian  Ins.  Co. 

Treasurer  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent         Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent         Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent         Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Supt   Agents      E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Supt  Agncies-    Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Sp'l   Agent         Union  Assurance  Co. 

Asst   Gen  Agt   Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent         Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 

Sp'l  Agent         London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Sp'l  Agent         Fire  Association 

Sp'l   Agent         London  &  Lancashire 

Manager  Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

City    Manager   London  Assurance  Corporation 

Sp'l   Agent         Connecticut  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Sp'l   Agent         Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 
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COMPANY 


Grant,   H  M 

1888 

Bd  of  Tr  Bid  Portland 

Gray,  Geo  T 

J1906 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Greenwalt,  C  L 

1910 

220  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Griffith,  P  H 

1905 

438   California  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Guerraz,   Geo  F 

1915 

444  California  st   S  F 

Dep  Asst  Mgr 

Hackett,  Wm  H 

1913 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt  Agencies 

Hagan,  H  B 

1915 

Security  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hague,  James  P 

|1904 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hale,    L   M 

1910 

202   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Haley,  S  Milton 

1916 

219   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hall,   Almon  J 

1913 

Somea  Bldg  Boise  Idaho 

Hall,   Otho  N 

1888 

229   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hamilton,   J   K 

1889 

324  Sansome  st   S  F 

Asst  Gen  Agt 

Hammond,  J  J 

1910 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Harold,   C  R 

1917 

802  Alaska  Bldg  Seattle 

Harris,    Mark   B 

1916 

Security  Bldg  Los   Ang 

Sp'l   Agent 

Harris,   C  B 

1913 

Box  993   Spokane  Wash 

Sp'l  Agent 

Harris,  R  L 

1914 

314  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Manr-ger 

Harris,  Geo  K 

1917 

Alaska    Bldg    Seattle 

Sp'l   Agent 

Harrison,  J  Hunter 

1906 

324  Sansome  st   S  F 

Asst   Manager 

Harrison,   E  W 

1917 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hatcher,  J  B 

1909 

210   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hearn,    E   W 

1914 

Ins.   Exchange 

Asst  Manager 

Heath,  Thos  S 

1912 

160   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Heltzell,    A   C 

1913 

Denver  Colorado 

Hendry,  John  E 

1914 

120   Sansome  st  S  F 

Henley  Barclay  Jr 

1915 

340  California  st   S  F 

Gen'l  Adjuster 

Henry   C   A 

1898 

405   Sansome  st   S  F 

Joint  Gen  Agt 

Heuer,  GAR 

1905 

222   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Heuer,   Geo  F 

1910 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hewitt,  Edgar  F 

1912 

Htl  St  Francis  Sacto 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hewitt,  Dixwell 

1891 

438   California  st   S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Hodgkinson,  Arnold 

1913 

239   Sansome  st   S  F 

Secretary 

Hoadley,  Geo  0 

1906 

219   Sansome  st   S  F 

Manager 

Hogan,  Howard  W 

1914 

242   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Howard,   E   C   R 

1913 

Hellman   Bldg  L   A 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hopkins,  W  B 

1890 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Local   Sec'y 

Hosmer,  F  W 

1912 

160   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Hougaard,   J  A 

1909 

Kohl   Bldg   S   F 

Sec   and  Mgr 

Houseworth,  Hars'n 

1907 

444  California  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Humphrey,   Thos  V 

1913 

230  Sansome  st   S   F 

Sp'l    Agent 

Hunter,   Frank  L 

1906 

234   Sansome  st   S  F 

Vsst   Manager 

Hunter,  Robert  D 

1893 

401  California   st   S  F 

Supt  Agents 

Irving,  Washington 

1909 

222   Sansome  st   S  F 

Jackson,  A  H 

1915 

209  Platte  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l   Agent 

Independent   Adjuster 
Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 
Providence  &  Washington  Ins.  Cos. 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

N.  Y.  Underwriters 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

G.  O.  Hoadley  Agency 

Independent  Adjuster 

Vulcan   Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

American   Ins.   Co. 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Northwestern   National  Ins.   Co. 

L.   &   L.  &   Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 

E.   Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Geo.    H.    Tyson    Cos. 

Law.   Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

London   Assurance  Corporation 

Independent  Adjuster 

Independent  Adjuster 

Western   Assurance  Co. 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Phoenix   Assurance  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 

Geo.   H.   Tyson  Cos. 

Hartford   Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Vulcan    Fire   Ins.    Co. 

Aemrican    Insurance   Co. 

Fire   Association 

Geo.   H.   Tyson   < 

London   &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

London    Assurance  Corporation 

Commonwealth    Insurance   Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe   [n».  Co. 

New   Hampshire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Norwich   Union   Fire   I: 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 


American    Insurance   Co. 
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Jackson,   H   R 

1916 

100   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Janes,   Geo  J 

1913 

444  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Jones,    B   W 

1915 

222   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Johnson,  J  E 

1911 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Johnston,  J  C 

1908 

324  Sansome  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Kaltz,    Bruce 

1906 

666  Empire  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l   Agent 

Keith,  Herbert  B 

1916 

229   Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Kellam,   F   B 

1898 

201  Sansome  st   S  F 

Brch  Sec'y 

Kellner,  B  J 

1914 

222   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Kelly,  McClure 

1910 

222   Sansome  st  S  F 

Ass't  Mgr 

Kenna,  Jas  R 

1911 

405   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Kingman,   Geo  A 

1917 

210   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Kinney,   C   C 

1910 

210    Pine    st    S   F 

Vice-Pres 

Klinefelter,  Geo  A 

1917 

438  California  st  S  F 

Klinger,  Wm  M 

1898 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

G  A  Au  Dpt 

Knowles,   EOF 

1909 

222   Sansome  st   S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Kuhl,  Wm  F 

1909 

324  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

i*    r 

Manager 

Lamey,   H  T 

1900 

PO  Bx  1527  Denver  Colo 

Lamping,  Evart 

1916 

Coleman   Bldg   Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Lamping,  L  F 

1894 

310   Burke  Bldg  Seattle 

State  Agent 

Lanagan,  F  R 

1911 

401  California  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Large,   Henry  G 

1916 

222   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Lathrop,    F  A 

1912 

244  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Levison,  J  B 

1914 

401  California  st  S  F 

Vice-Pres 

Lindsay,  A  N 

1907 

550   Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Livingston,  S  L 

1916 

222  Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Lloyd,  W  G 

1910 

Bd  of  Tr  Bldg  Portland 

Lockey,  Richard 

1915 

Helena   Montana 

Lockey,  Richard  Jr 

1915 

Helena  Montana 

Agent 

Lord,    Percy  W 

1914 

219   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Lovell,   W   T 

1915 

222   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Lower,  E  K 

1916 

100   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Lyndall,   Chas  P 

1899 

334  California   St   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Loucks,  Robt  N 

1917 

210  Frost  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

McConnell,  A  C 

1912 

319  Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 

Gen'l    Agent 

McKinley,   L  M 

1917 

PO  Bx  209  Phoenix  Ariz 

McCarthy,   C  V 

1907 

Piatt  Bldg  Portland  Or 

Sp'l  Agent 

Mackay,  J  R 

1913 

237  Sansome  st   S  F 

Mgr  Auto  Dpt 

Madison,  G  W 

1916 

333  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Magee,   J  F 

1909 

314  California  st   S  F 

Gen'l   Agent 

Magill,  Chas  I 

1917 

438  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Main,   Geo   C 

1910 

925   Leary   Bldg   Seattle 

Major,  H  T 

1916 

222   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Manheim,  H 

1905 

420  Montgomery  st  S  F 

President 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 
L.   &  L.  &   Globe  Ins.   Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 
Ins.   Co.   of  North  America 

iEtna    Ins.    Co. 
Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.   Cos. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
Wayman   &   Henry  Agency 
Geo.    H.    Tyson   Cos. 
Marsh  &   McLennan   Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance   Co. 
Ins.   Co.  of  North  America 

Brit.  Am.  &  Western  Assurance  Cos. 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Royal  Exchange 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

Independent  Adjuster 

Montana  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Atlas  Assurance   Co. 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co. 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Pennsylvania   Fire   Ins.   Co. 
Independent   Adjuster 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 


St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins. 
Home   Insurance  Co. 
Detroit  Nat.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Co. 
Manheim   Dibbern   &   Co. 


Co. 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Mann,   H  R  Jr 
Manning,  F  J  H 
Mariner,  H  B 
Marsh,    R  T 
Mason,  J  R 
Mayer,  Fred  J 
Mayer,  F  J  Alex 
Meade,   Calvert 
Medcraft,  R  C 
Mendell,  Jno  M 
Mesick,    S  P 
Miller,  Chas  E 
Miller,  W  L  W 
Morison,  Henry  A 
Murphy,  Jos  A 
Myrick,   C   S 
Mordoff,  Homer  F 

Nason,  H  W 
Nauman,  H  A 
Naunton,  R  H 
Nelson,  Noah  L 
Nicoll,   A  F 
Niebling,  E  T 
Nippert,   P   M 
Normand,  P  A 
Nourse,  Bayard  E 

O'Brien,  H  E 
O'Brien,  J  T 
O'  Grady,  T  F 
Oehlman,  R  E 
Olds,  A  C 
O'Neill,  G  E 
Osborn,  R  W 

Parker,   D   A 
Parker,  Douglas 
Parry,  D  H 
Parkhurst,  H  E 
Parrish,  Edwin 
Partridge,  F  E 
Pearce,  E  R 
Penfield,   A   J 
Penfield,    B   L 
Perry,   Fred  J 
Perry,  Percy  J 
Pierce,  D  W 


|1910  341   Sansome  st   S  F 

1 1893  550    Sacramento   st    S   F 

1 1917  Honolulu,   H   I 

1 1913  150   Sansome  st  S  F 

J 19 12  Am  Bk  Bldg  Seattle  Wn 

1 1915  324  Sansome  st  S  F 
11901  Spalding  Bldg  Portland 

1888  531  Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 
1894  558   Sacramento  st  S  F 
1902  160   Sansome  st  S  F 
1900  244  Pine  st  S  F 
1906  438  California  st  S  F 
1905  340  California  st  S  F 
1913  310    Pine   st    S   F 
1905  301    California    st  S    F 
1912  444  California  st  S  F 
1917  438  California  st  S  F 

11916  413  Montgomery  st  S  F 
1 19 12  322   California  st  S  F 
J1914  320    California   st    S   F 

11912  Corbett  Bldg  Portland  Or 

1 1917  Pine  &  Battery  sts   S  F 
11890  558    Sacramento   st   S   F 
1 1888  Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
|1912  333  California  st  S  F 

11913  401  California  st  S  F 

I 

|1910  301  California  st  S  F 

J 1910  Spokane,   Wash 

1 19 12  242  Sansome  st  S  F 

1 1916  334  California  st  S  F 
|1913 

1 1913  234  Sansome  st  S  F 
|1892  244    Pine   st    S   F 

I 

|1909  334  California  st  S  F 

1 1913  210  Sansome  st  S  F 

1 1916  Salt  Lake  City 

1909  224  Stark  st  Portland  Or 

1900  334  Pine  st  S  F 

1912  Mohawk  Bid  Spokane  Wn 

1914  405   Sansome  st  S  F 

1909  100   Sansome  st   S  F 

1910  100  Sansome  st  S  F 
1908  201   Sansome  st  S  F 
1912  801  Alaska  Bldg  Seattle 
1899  215  Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 


Office  Mgr 
Sp'l  Agent 
Treas   &  Mgr 
Mgr  City  Dept 

Sp'l  Agent 


Asst  Manager 
Asst  Manager 
Supt  Agents 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Adj 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Met  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Agent 
Manager 
Vice  President 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Manager 
Manager 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 

Sp'l   Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 


X.   Y.   L'nderwriters 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
Hawaiian    Ins.    &   F.    Co. 
Springfield  F.   &   M.   Ins.    Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
Ins.   Co.   of   North  America 
Independent  Adjuster 
Independent  Adjuster 
Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Hartford  Fire   Ins.   Co. 
Western  Assurance   Co. 
Marsh   &   McLennan  Agency 
zEtna  Insurance  Co. 
L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 
Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Northern   Assurance   Co. 
Law,   Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 
Auto.  Co.  Hartford 
Commercial  L'nion  Ass'ce  Co. 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co. 
Home  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Etna   Insurance  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 
Fire  Association 
New   Zealand  Ins.   Co. 

Norwich   Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 
Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

New  Zealand  Ins.   Co. 

Geo.   H.   Tyson  Cos. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Ass'ce  Co. 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

Wayman  &   Henry  Cos. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Royal  &   Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 
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NAME 

YR. 

ADDRESS 

TITLE 

Porep,  Walter  P 

1907 

405  Melhorn  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Potter,  E  G 

1910 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Potter,   W  W 

1911 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Asst  Gen  Agt 

Quitzow,   Chas 

1908 

Hibernia  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Quitzow,  V  H 

1904 

339  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Ramsden,  P   S  W 

1917 

201   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Randall,  H  W 

1910 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Reed,   Jas   S 

1898 

Sherlock  Bid  Portland  Or 

Sp'l  Agent 

Rhoads,  F  H 

1915 

301  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Richards,  J  H 

1901 

340   Sansome  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Richardson,  J  J 

1915 

McKay  Bldg  Portland  Or 

Richmond,  Geo  T 

1915 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Roberts,  Geo  F 

1911 

301  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Robins,  F  C  H 

1898 

300  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Robins,  L  H 

1910 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Rohrer,  C   W 

1911 

160   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Root,  F  J 

1915 

219   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Roth,    G  J 

1914 

160   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Rountree,  R  H 

1904 

44  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Rowe,   E   A 

1908 

Security  Bid  Los  Angeles 

Sp'l  Agent 

Schmidt,  H  M 

1914 

118   Sansome  st  S  F 

Res  Manager 

Schlosser,  Theo 

1915 

324  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Schoeneman,  F  J 

1908 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Schumann,  H  D 

1916 

330  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scott,  H  H 

1915 

340  California  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Selbach,   B  0 

1913 

411   Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Shankland,  T  G 

1910 

Lewis  Bldg  Portland  Or 

Sheahan,  E  A 

1916 

333  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sheahan,  J  J 

1910 

333  California  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Sheldon,   W   S 

1916 

411   Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sherrard,  McKee 

1906 

324  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Manager 

Sifford,  B  A 

1910 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Asst     Secret'y 

Simmen,    Sam'l 

1912 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Simpson,  H  L 

1914 

401   Sansome  st  S  F 

Supt   Agents 

Smith,  Benj.  J 

1890 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Smith,  Geo  0 

1910 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

Supt  Agents 

Smith,  H  H 

1893 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Smith,   Rod   E 

1912 

418  Ry  Ex  Bid  Ptld  Ore 

Sp'l  Agent 

Spaulding,   M  E 

1907 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Spear,   C   L 

1917 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

Speyer,  Walter  M 

1893 

334  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Stahl,  F  A 

1914 

433  California  st  Ins  Ex 

Sp'l   Agent 

Staniford,   F   C 

1897 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Staniford,  Geo  F 

1910 

Story  Bldg  Los  Angeles 

Sp'l  Agent 

Stewart,   D   L 

1906 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l   Agent 

COMPANY 


E.  Brown  &  Sons  Cos. 
Glen   Falls   Ins.   Co. 
Glen   Falls   Ins.   Co. 

Home  Insurance   Co. 
New   York   Underwriters 

Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Norwich   Union   Fire   Ins.    Society 

Connecticut  &  Westchester  Ins.  Cos. 

Mtna  Insurance  Co.  • 

Rio   Grande   Fire   Ins.-  Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

zEtna   Insurance   Co.  „ 

Northern  Assurance 

Law,  Union  &  Rock 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

American  Insurance  Co. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.   Co. 

Wayinan  &  Henry  Agency 

Capitol   Fire   Ins.    Co. 

Germania  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

N.   British  &  Mercantile  Ins.   Co. 

Northern  Assurance  Co. 

Western  Assurance 

Selbach  &  Deans 

Independent  Adjuster 

Home  Insurance  Co. 

Home  Insurance  Co. 

Selbach   &   Deans 

Yorkshire  Insurance  Co. 

California  Ins.   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

New  Hampshire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Connecticut  &  Westchester  Ins.  Co. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Cos. 

New  Zealand  Ins.   Co. 

Law,  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

Norwich  Union   Fire   Ins.    Society 

Fire  Association 

Royal  &   Queen  Ins.   Cos. 
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Stewart,   Neil 
St.  John,  Paul 
Stone,  Chas  R 
Stone,  F  E 
Stovel,    C    J 
Stoy,    Sam   B 
Snydam,   J  S 
Swan,   Geo  W 
Swendell,  H  C 
Swett,  Niron  B 
Swift,    C   A 

Tebben,   Fred 
Thompson,   Chas  R 
Thompson,  E  R 
Thomson,   M  H 
Thornton,  A  C 
Thornton,   A  W 
Tickner,  Henry  B 
Ticknor,  W  H 
Tiedemann,   T  J  A 
Tomlinson,   Percy 
Townsend,   Geo  E 
Trowbridge,   C  C 
Tyson,   Geo  H 

Ungewitter,    H   F 
Urmston,  J  K 


1909 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1897 
1893 
1915 
1910 
1917 
1915 
1910 

1913 
1895 
1910 
1899 
1898 
1894 
1909 
1914 
1894 
1910 
1912 
1914 
1888 

1916 
1904 


von  Etlinger,  A  T  |1917 
Von  Tagen,  Chas  W  |1911 
Von  Valkenburg,  C  |1906 
Vincent,  F  O  |1912 

I 

Waggaman,  J  L  M  |1911 


Walden,  J  D 
Wallace,   W  L 
Ward,    G  Harold 
Ward,   Geo  M 
Warner,  J  W 
Waters,  J  N 
Watson,  Irving  S 
Watson,  Kenneth 
Watt,  Rolla  V 
Wayman,  Willard  O 
Webber,   A  E 
Webber,   J  F  R 
Weinmann,    Louis 


|1898 
|1913 
1913 
1914 
190 
1889 
1908 
1904 
1888 
1898 
1913 
1897 
1890 


Spokane   Wash 
334  California  st  S  F 
222   Sansome  st   S  F 
405   Sansome  st   S  F 
Ins   Ex  Bldg   S   F 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

333  California  st  S  F 
Box   1732    Spokane  Wn 
230   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st   S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 

Morgan    Bldg   Portland 
401  California  st  S  F 
Wilcox  Bldg  Portland  Or 
405   Sansome  st  S  F 
Clunie   Bldg   S   F 
160   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 

334  Pine  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Henne  Bldg  Los  Angeles 

Pine  &  Battery  sts  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Story  Bldg  Los  Angeles 
210  Sacramento  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 
1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
234  Pine  st  S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
405   Sansome  st   S  F 
Coleman   Bldg   Seattle 
395  California  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
405   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Lewis    Bldg   Portland   Or 
101  California  st  S  F 


Sp'l  Agent 
State  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l   Agent 
GenT  Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent 
Asst   Gen  Mgr 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Adjuster 
Asst    Gen    Agt 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 

Sec    Treasurer 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Manager 

Sp'l  Agent 
Pac  C  Gn  Agt 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Toint  Gen  Agt 
Sp'l   Agent 
Sp'l   Agent 
Secretary 


Hartford   Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Arizona   Fire  Ins.    Co. 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 
Law  L'nion  &  Rock  Ins.   Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Home   Insurance  Co. 
Commercial  L'nion  Ass'ce  Co. 
Providence  Washington  Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
E.   Brown   &   Sons 
Wayman   &  Henry  Cos. 
Prussian    National   Ins.    Co. 
London   Assurance   Corporation 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

P.   C.   Adjustment  Bureau 

JEtna    Insurance  Co. 

Niagara   Fire  Ins.   Co. 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Insurance  Agency 

Associated  Underwriters 
Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Automobile  Co.,   Hartford,   Conn. 
Connecticut  &  Westchester  Ins.  Cos. 
E.  Brown  &  Sons 
G.  H.  Tyson's  Cos. 

Home  Insurance  Co. 

Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Society 

Independent  Adjuster 

North  Brit.   &   Mercantile  Ins.   Co. 

Independent  Adjuster 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Com.  Nat.  F.  Ins.,  Asso.  Industries 

City  of  Newport 

Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 

Wayman   &   Henry   Agency 

Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
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COMPANY 


Weinmann,  P  R 
Wendler,  Chas  A 
West,  F  F  Jr 
Westlake,  W  B 
Whelan,  W  D 
White,  Frank  G 
Wilkie,  Andrew 
Willis,  A  S 
Williams,  T  H 
Windus,  W  V 
Withers,  Wm  K 
Wright,  A  C 

Yates,   J   P 
Yocum,  G  A 
Young,   E  J 
Young,  Frank  H 
Young,  Junius 
Young,   Walter  D 
Young,   Walter  H 

Zwick,  W  F 


1909 
1904 
1916 
1908 
1900 
1893 
1909 
1916 
1894 
1907 
1913 
1909 

1912 
1914 
1905 
1908 
1913 
1913 
1907 

1906 


160   Sansome  st  S  F 
Paulson    Bldg    Spokane 
229   Sansome  st  S  F 
202   Sansome  st  S  F 
520  Byrne  Bldg  L  A 
Colo   Bldg  Denver  Colo 
Clunie  Bldg  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 
Pac   States  Fire  Portland 
Realty  Bldg  Spokane  Wn 
1031   Mer  Ex   L  A 
334   Sansome  st  S  F 

332  Pine  st  S  F 
222   Sansome  st  S  F 
Am  Bk  Bldg  Seattle  Wn 
160   Sansome  st  S  F 
Kearns  Bid  Salt  Lake  C 
Nicolaus  Bldg  Sacto 
558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

PO   Box  462   Seattle  Wn 


Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 

Sp'l   Agent 
Secretary 
Manager 
Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 

Sp'l   Agent 


London  Assurance  Corporation 
E.   Brown  &   Sons  Cos. 
Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
E.  Brown  &   Sons  Cos. 
Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 
Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 
Independent  Adjuster 
JEtna   Insurance   Co. 
Pacific   States  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
P.  C.  Adjusting  Bureau 
P.  C.  Adjusting  Bureau 
Ins.  Co.  North  America 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Springfield  F.   &  M.   Ins.   Co. 

Home   Insurance  Co. 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 
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YR. 
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Abbott,  L  C 

1917 

Alberti,  Geo  F 

1916 

Allemann,  R  C 

1916 

Altman,  B  M 

1916 

Altona,  R  J 

1917 

Barlow,  B  W 

1917 

Bauer,  H  G 

1917 

Barnes,  E  L 

1916 

Barraud,   M  K 

1917 

Beedy,   J  C 

1914 

Beament,    T   H 

1917 

Benkie,   G  P 

1914 

Billeter,  W  A 

1914 

Bishop,   Wilson 

1916 

Bradbury,   T  D 

1915 

Braun,  H  J 

1917 

Bringhurst,  H  F 

1914 

Brown,   F  A 

1914 

Brown,  H  C 

1916 

Carruthers,  S  G 

1915 

Cassidy,  Jack  A 

1915 

Caswell,  R  H 

1917 

Christian,  D  M 

1917 

Cionciarulo,    J   F 

1917 

Coleman,   C   C 

1914 

Collins,  E  E 

1916 

Countryman,   R  L 

1914 

Cowan,  F  E 

1916 

Crawford,   R  B 

1915 

Davies,  C  H 

1917 

Delamater,  R  C 

1915 

De  Witt,  E  M 

1914 

Deering,   M  D 

1917 

Dick,   A   G 

1914 

Dodge,  C  T 

1917 

Durbrow,    P 

1914 

Durden,  L  H 

1915 

Deal,   Samuel 

1917 

Eckert,  F  R 

1917 

Elliott,   C  E 

1916 

Eyde,   0 

1916 

301  California  st  S  F 
100   Sansome  st   S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 

444  California  st  S  F 

200  Sansome  st  S  F 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

550  Sacramento  st   S  F 

320  Sansome  st  S  F 

333  California  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

301  California  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 

Berkeley 

301   California   st   S   F 
411  Sansome  st  S  F 
558  Sacramento  st  S  F 
702  Clay  st  Oakland  Cal 
550  Sacramento  st  S  F 
401    California   st    S   F 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
444   California   st   S   F 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
401    California   st   S   F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

334  Pine  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
Alaska   Com  Bldg   S  F 
301   California   st   S   F 
405  Sansome  st  S  F 
324  Sansome  st  S  F 

200  Sansome  st  S  F 
407  Pine  st  S  F 
3  74  Pine  st  S  F 


iEtna  Fire  Ins. 
Atlas  Assurance  Co. 
London   &  Lancashire 
Royal   Ins.    Co. 
Fireman's  Fund 

L.   &   L.   &   Globe 

E.   Brown   &    Sons 

Norwich   Union 

Adjustment    Bureau 

London   &   Lancashire 

California 

Ins.   Co.   N.   A. 

Home    Ins. 

Royal 

E.   Brown  &   Sons 

Johnson   &   Higgins 

iEtna 

Firemen's  Fund 

Norwich   Union 


iEtna 

Selbach  &  Deans 

California 

California 

Fireman's   Fund 

Norwich   Union 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Fireman's    Fund 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Niagara 

London  &  Lancashire 

Guardian 

2Etna 

Wayman   &  Henry 

Insurance  Co.  N.  A. 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 
Clarence  deVeuve  Agency 
Associated    Underwriters 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


COMPANY 


Feely,    P    J 

1914 

Flynn.    R  J 

1916 

Funck,  H  A 

1917 

Gill,   Wm 

1917 

Gillette,   E  C 

1917 

Godfrey,   M  C 

1916 

Grannatt,   Harry 

1915 

Gray,  R  W 

1915 

Gregory,   Xi    S 

1916 

Hackett,  A  S 

1917 

Hackett,    H  R 

1915 

Hayman,   F  J 

1916 

Heinkel,    H 

1914 

Hewitt,   F  F 

1917 

Hiney,    Chas   F 

1916 

Holmes,  R  C 

1917 

Hougaard,  A  H 

1915 

Hunter,  R  L 

1916 

Hurry,   James 

1916 

Hutchinson,   E  W 

1914 

Jacobs,   H  A 

1917 

Jardine,  W  H 

1914 

Jarrett,  M  D 

1916 

Joachimson,  F  E 

1914 

Kelly,   Wm   E 

1916 

Knight,  L  F 

1915 

Kramer,  F 

1917 

Landon,  W  P 

1916 

Leahy,  Jos  D 

1914 

MacKenzie,  M  A 

1916 

McArthur,  D  R 

1916 

McKean,  D  J 

1916 

McKnight,  F 

1916 

McPhee,  Chas  J 

1916 

McPherson,  Stanley  E 

1915 

Madden,  B  L 

1917 

Maffly,    A   E 

1917 

Mallon,  John  B 

1914 

Mann,  F  J 

1915 

Mann,   R  H 

1916 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
411  Sansome  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

242  Sansome  st  S  F 

334  California   st    S   F 

401  California   st    S   F 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

401  California  st   S   F 

242   Sansome  st  S  F 
444   California  st   S  F 
550  Sacramento  st  S  F 
301    California   st   S   F 
201   Sansome  st   S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Wells   Fargo  Bldg,    S   F 
244  Pine  st  S  F 
219  Sansome  st  S  F 
374  Pine  st   S  F 
201   Sansome  st   S  F 

200  Sansome  st   S  F 

200  Sansome  st   S  F 
578    Sacramento  st   S   F 
301   California   st   S   F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
401   California   st   S   F 
374  Pine  st  S  F 

401   California   st    S   F 
444   California   st    S   F 

201   Sansome  st  S  F 
301   California   st   S   F 
222   Sansome  st  S  F 
438   California   st   S   F 
343   Sansome  st  S  F 
401   California   st    S   F 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

234  Sansome  st  S  F 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 


Commercial  Union 
London   &   Lancashire 
Selbach  &  Deans 

Royal 

Fire   Association 
New   Zealand 
Fireman's  Fund 
London   &  Lancashire 
Fireman's   Fund 

Fire   Association 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

California   Ins.   Co. 

2Etna 

Royal 

Board   of   Fire   Underwriters 

Sanborn   Map   Co. 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins. 

Hoadley  &  Olds  Agency 

Associated    Underwriters 

Reliance 

E.  Brown  &   Sons 
E.   Brown  &   Sons 
E.   E.   Potter  Agency 
^tna 

Reliance 
Fireman's  Fund 
Associated    Underwriters 

Fireman's    Fund 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Royal 

^Etna 

Phoenix  Assurance 

Hartford  Fire 

N.    Y.    Underwriters 

Fireman's  Fund 

Sun 

Selbach  &  Deans 

Sun 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins. 

N.   Y.    Underwriters 
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NAME 

YR. 

ADDRESS 

COMPANY 

Marchand,   F  E 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London    &    Lancashire 

Marshall,   C  M 

1916 

301    California   st    S   F 

iEtna 

Martenson,    E 

1917 

454    California    st    S   F 

National   Union 

Martin,  John  H 

1915 

201  Sansome  st   S  F 

Royal 

Masi,   E   C 

1916 

234   Sansome  st   S  F 

Norwich   Union 

Mayer,   L   0 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire 

Medcraft,   Wyndham 

1914 

401   California   st    S   F 

Fireman's   Fund 

Moore,  J  F 

1914 

210   Sansome  st   S  F 

Geo.   H.   Tyson's   Agency 

Moore,   R  J 

1916 

Ins   Ex   Bldg   S   F 

Connecticut 

Moore,  W  E 

1914 

160  Sansome  st   S  F 

London  Assurance 

Morrison,    G  W 

1916 

201   Sansome  st   S  F 

Royal 

Morton,    C   N 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire 

Morton,  Geo  L 

1914 

405   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sun 

Moses,  David 

1917 

405   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sun 

Muenter,   A  F 

1917 

401    California    st    S   F 

Fireman's   Fund 

Muir,    A   R 

1914 

301    California   st    S   F 

zEtna 

Murray,    P    E 

1914 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sun 

Neller,    W  A 

1916 

401    California    st    S   F 

Fireman's  Fund 

Noor,   F   P 

1917 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Associated   L'nderwriters 

O'Brien,   J  T 

1915 

160   Sansome  st  S  F 

London   Assurance 

Oliver,    E   V 

1916 

550   Sacramento   st    S   F 

California 

Olsen,  Samuel 

1916 

100   Sansome  st   S  F 

Atlas 

Osborn,    C   W 

1916 

401    California   st    S   F 

Fireman's   Fund 

Osborn,    H   H 

1914 

244  Pine  st  S  F 

Pennsylvania   Fire 

Otten,  Henry 

1916 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire 

Pen  dry,    E 

1916 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Associated   L'nderwriters 

Perkins,    S   H 

1914 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

London  &  Lancashire 

Phippe,  Frank 

1917 

454    California   st    S   F 

National  Union 

Postlethwaite,  F  H 

1916 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Royal 

Ransome,  W  P 

1914 

244  Pine  st  S  F 

Pennsylvania 

Rawson,  W  A 

1916 

201   Sansome  st   S  F 

Royal 

Reinholdt,   A  E 

1914 

210   Sansome  st   S  F 

G.  H.  Tyson's  Agency 

Richardson,  R  J 

1917 

411   Sansome  st  S  F 

Selbach  &  Deans 

Riordan,  J  A 

1917 

200   Sansome  st   S  F 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Riordan,   Paul 

1917 

200   Sansome  st   S  F 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Rohde,  Walter 

1917 

411   Sansome  st  S  F 

Selbach  &  Deans 

Rohrbach,  H  F 

1916 

201   Sansome  st   S  F 

Marsh  &  McLennon 

Romaine,   Wm  Jr 

1915 

201   Sansome  st   S  F 

Royal 

Romer,  Paul 

1915 

405   Sansome  st   S  F 

Sun 

Rotrosky,    Frederic  . 

1916 

401   California    st    S   F 

Fireman's   Fund 

Rourke,    J   H 

1916 

201   Sansome  st   S  F 

Royal 

Rovegno,    A   L 

1916 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Board  of   Fire   Underwriters 

Royceli,   P 

1916 

301    California    st    S   F 

/Etna 

Rusconi,   A 

1917 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Selbach  &  Deans 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


COMPANY 


Seitz,    F    F 

1916 

Sherrard,  Robt 

1914 

Schulz,   Otto 

1917 

Schneider,   N 

1917 

Seleya,  Thos 

1917 

Single,   F  E 

1917 

Smith,   A  M 

1917 

Smith,   K  C 

1916 

Stobener,  W  J 

1916 

Stockton,  H  V 

1914 

Suran,  M  A 

1916 

Thayer,  T  C 

1915 

Thompson,    H    L 

1916 

Tindall,   A  E 

1917 

Tindall,  F  L 

1917 

Tucker,    H    M 

1916 

Unsworth,   A  G 


Wallace,  A 

1917 

Ward,  B  E 

1916 

Warren,    C    E 

'   1916 

Weeks,    C    S 

1917 

Weichart,   Lloyd 

1916 

Weymouth,   Willis 

1915 

White,   C  E 

1915 

White,   W  H 

1916 

Whitney,   I  W 

1916 

Wiebalk,    W   H 

1917 

Wilson,    Geo   J 

1916 

Wolfe,  Henry 

1917 

Wondoleck,   Rudolf 

1915 

Young,   R  E 

1915 

1917 


201  Sansome  st  S  F 
324  Sansome  st  S  F 
411  Sansome  st   S  F 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

311  California   st   S   F 

209  Sansome  st   S  F 

401  California   st    S   F 

100  Sansome   st    S   F 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

401  California   st    S   F 

332  Pine  st  S  F 
244    Pine   st    S   F 
Ins   Ex   Bldg   S  F 
Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 
201   Sansome  st  S  F 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

200   Sansome  st   S  F 
374  Pine  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
411   Sansome  st   S  F 
401    California   st    S   F 
444   California   st    S   F 
160   Sansome  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
438    California   st    S   F 
301   California   st   S   F 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 
411   Sansome  st  S  F 
301   California   st    S   F 

401    California   st    S   F 


Royal 

Yorkshire 

Selbach  &  Deans 

Guardian  Fire 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Wilcox   Peck   &   Hughes 

Hoadley  &  Olds  Agency 

Fireman's   Fund 

Atlas 

Sun 

Fireman's   Fund 

London  &  Lancashire 

Pennsylvania  Fire 

Connecticut   Fire 

P.    C.    Adjustment   Bureau 

Royal 

Associated    Underwriters 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

Associated    Underwriters 

London  &  Lancashire 

Selbach  &  Deans 

Fireman's  Fund 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

London  Assurance 

London  &  Lancashire 

Hartford   Fire 

iEtna 

Norwich  Union  Fire 

Selbach  &  Deans 

iEtna 

Fireman's    Fund 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


Bacon,    E   H 
Bangs,   Franklin 
Brush,  R  G 
Butler,   Geo   E 
Carey,    Jas   A 
Chard,   Thos   S 
Coogan,   T  C 
Dickson,   Robt 
Done,    Willard 
Donnell,    Sam  M 
Drew,   Cyrus  K 
Dutton,   W  J 
Du  Val,   W   S 
Edwards,  L  B 
Foster,   W  L 
Granger,    H    T 
Grant,  Tom  C 
Gurrey,   Alfred  R 
Haven,   Chas  D 
Herold,  Rudolph  Jr 
Hitchcock,    C    I 
Jacoby,    Franz 
Keene,   Walter  F 
Laton,    Chas  A 
Magill,   R   H 
Marshall,  John  Jr 
McCune,    James   N 
McKenzie,    Lee 
Merrill,    Wm    H 
Miles,  D  E 
Mohrhardt,   E   F 
Morrow,    J   H 
Mullins,    C    F 
Neal,  Robt  W 
Noble,  John  L 
Palache.    Whitney 
Piver,   John  C 
Potter,    E    E 
Robertson,  Geo  N 
Ross,   Andrew 
Schively,    J   H 
Stillman,    Alfred 
Taffinder,    W    G 
Thompson,   E  L 
Thornton,   H  A 
Williams,    S   G 
Wilson,  John  Scott 
Wyper,   James 


1 1909  122  Halleck  st  S  F 
J1916  401   California  st   S   F 
J1916  Hollywood  L  A  Co  Cal 
1908  Ross   California 

1897  311   California   st   S   F 

1898  Brookline  Mass 

1912  904  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
1898  32    South  st  Baltimore 
1915  Salt  Lake  City  Utah 
1898  863    Bush   st    S  F 

1908  Gas  &  Elec  Bldg  Denver 
1882  401   California  st   S  F 
1903  Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 

1909  Mills   Bldg   S  F 

1912  Rogers  Bid  Vancouver 
1912  Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 
1908  2684  Union  st   S  F 

1908  Boston  Bldg  Honolulu 
1912  San  Jose  Cal 

1909  Russ  Bldg  S  F 
1909  Louisville   Ky 

1915  Oakland   Cal 

1912  Coleman    Bldg    Seattle 

1902  45  Kearny  st   S  F 

1916  916   Bdwy   Oakland   Cal 

1903  Chicago   111 

1912  Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 

1904  Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 
1912  207  E   Ohio  st  Chicago 

1 1915  New   York   City 

1 1897  Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 

1 1915  631  I  W  Hellman  Bd  LA 

1 1909  London  England 

1 189  7  417  Montgomery  st   S  F 

1 1914  Hibbern-Bone  Bldg  Vict 

1915  Hartford  Conn 

1909  350   Sansome  st   S  F 

1916  576    Sacramento   st    S  F 

1905  914  Mer  Ex  Bldg,   S  F 
1912  Vancouver   B    C 

1917  Seattle  Wash 

1902  University  Club  S  F 

1910  417  Montgomery  st   S  F 
1900  C  of  C  Bid  Portland  Or 
1915  201    Sansome   st    S   F 
1904  Symes   Bldg   Denver 
1910  11  Montgomery  st   S  F 
1914  Hartford  Conn 


Editor  Coast  Review 

Special  Agent  L  &  L  &  G  Ins  Co 

Editor  Adjuster 

Attorney 

Insurance  Broker 
Attorney 

Editor  Insurance  Report 

Director  Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co 

Dist  Sec   Board  of  Fire  L'nderwriters 

Real  Estate   and   Insurance 

Sec'y   Mainland   Fire   L'nderwriters   Assn 

Attorney 

Sec  Board  of  F  U  of  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Insurance  Broker 

Editor  Insurance  Field 

Supt  Altenheim 

Insurance  Examiner 

Financial  Agent 

District  Manager  Home  Ins.  Co 

Manager  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co 

Secretary  L'nderwriters  Rating  Bureau 

Prop  of  Wash  Surveying  &  Rating  Bureau 

Manager  L'nderwriters  Laboratory 

Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

63   Fitzjohn  Avenue 

Editor  Pacific  L'nderwriter 

Sec'y  Vancouver  Island  Fire  Association 

Vice-Pres  Hartford  Fire  Ins  Co 

Editor   Underwriters'    Report 

Ch  Engineer  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Manager  Commercial  Ins  Co  Ltd 
Editor  Fire  Facts 

Editor  Pacific  Underwriter 

Attorney 
Attorney 

Broker 

Vice-Pres   Hartford   Insurance   Co 


DECEASED  MEMBERS 
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Agard,    J.   J. 
Anderson,  J.  McC. 
Argall,  F.  G. 
Ashton,    Geo.   F. 
Bagley,    W.    H. 
Barnett,   B.   N. 
Balzer,    Henry 
Bailey,    James   D. 
Belden,    H.    K. 
Bigelow,   H.   H. 
Boyd,    H.    C. 
Boardman,    Geo.    C. 
Bradford,   J.  D. 
Bryant,   A.  J. 
Brumsey,    J.    A. 
Brown,   Edward 
Broderick,   W.   J. 
Bromwell,  L.  L. 
Callingham,  W.  J. 
Carey,   Howard  F. 
Carpenter,   E.  W. 
Chalmers,   W.   L. 
Clark,  Z.  P. 
Cofran,   J.   W.   G. 
Dohrmann,    C.   W. 
Dornin,   Geo.  D. 
Dibbern,    J.    H. 
Dick,   B.   C. 
Duffy,   Thos.   J. 
Ecklin,   Chas.   E. 
Edwards,   J.   G. 
Farnfield,    C.   P. 
Farnsworth,    E.   P. 
Flack,  E.  B. 
Flint,   A.   P. 
Friend,   Roger  B. 
Francis,   Guy 
Frank,    William 
Garniss,  Jas.  R. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Gordon,    H.   F. 
Grant,  Geo.  F. 
Grim,   A.   R. 
Gunn,   John  W. 
Gunnison,    A.   R. 
Haven,   Frederick  L. 
Hanscom,   W.   W. 
Heath,  Wm.   R. 
Henry,   Paul  M. 
Hill,  Chas.  B. 
Hill,  W.  H. 
Hine,    C.   C. 
Holmes,   W.   H. 
Hopkins,    C.    T. 
Houghton,  J.  F. 
Hunt,    S.   O. 
Ives,    S.  D. 
James,  N.  T. 
Quick,    James   R. 
Kenney,   J.  J. 
Kinne,    C.    Mason 
Koempel,  H.  C. 
Landers,  Wm.   J. 
Lavery,  J.  G. 
Lee,   Bruce  B. 
Lowe,  B.  F. 
Low,   Geo.   P. 
Low,   H.   L. 
Lowden,   W.   H. 
Lord,   Leslie 
Macdonald,    Wm. 
Magill,   Arthur  E. 
Manheim,   Isaac 
Mann,   H.  R. 
McHenry,   C.   B. 
McElhone,   F.   H. 
McKowen,    J.    H. 
McVean,  D.  M. 
Morrison,   E.   C. 


Mitchell,   T.  A. 
Naunton,    R.    H. 
Nichols,    C.   M. 
Niles,  Edward 
Outcalt,  Peter 
Page,   H.   R. 
Porter,   F.   H. 
Raymond,   Walter  H. 
Rogers,    L.   B. 
Sanderson,    A.    G. 
Scott,   Chas.   O. 
Sewell,   Amos   F. 
Seaton,    L.   M. 
Sexton,   Wm. 
Sinclair,   A.   P. 
Smedberg,  W.   R. 
Smith,   A.   D. 
Smith,    H.   Brownson 
Smith,    Henry 
Snow,   H.   W. 
Snyder,    A.   A. 
Spencer,   Geo.   W. 
Spears,   Jacob  V. 
Spencer,  D.  A. 
Staples,  D.  J. 
Staples,   J.  W. 
Strader,   J.   E. 
Stover,   Fred  R. 
Stoddart,    W.   J. 
Story,    Chas.   R. 
Swett,   Frank  H. 
Thomas,  W.  P. 
Thomas,    John    O. 
Touchard,    Gustave 
Ward,   Chas.   H. 
Wetzlar,   A.   J. 
Wheeler,   Dalton 
Wilson,  D.   B. 
Winne,    Peter 
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San  Francisco  Addresses  of  the  Officers  of  the 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

For  the  Year  1917 


Walter  P.  Porep,  President 405  Mehlhorn  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash, 

Edwin  Parrish,  Vice  President 334  Pine  St. 

Calvert  Meade,   Secretary-Treasurer 531   Merchants'   Exchange  Bldg. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Ass't  Sec'y  and  Librarian 939  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 

Washington  Irving,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 222  Sans<> 

J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Chairman  Library  Com Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 

A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack 519  Calif  on 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack 222  Sansome  St. 

Association  Library  Room 939  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 
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Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 


OFFICERS  FOR   1917. 

PRESIDENT Walter  P.  Porep 

VICE  PRESIDENT . Edwin  Parrish 

SECRETARY  and  TREASURER Calvert  Meade 

ASS'T  SECRETARY  and  LIBRARIAN J.  P.  Moore 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Washington   Irving  Arthur   M.   Brown  Walter  P.   Porep 

Rolla  V.  Watt  Frank  J.  Devlin 

Edwin  Parrish  and  Calvert  Meade 
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